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Art. I.—The Speeches of the Right Honourable George Canning. 
Edited by R. Therry, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 6 vols. 
8vo. London: Ridgway. 1828. 


Upon a late occasion, we separated Mr. Therry’s modest and well 
written Memoir of the Life of this illustrious Minister, from the 
edition of the Speeches to which it was prefixed. We then pur- 
posely confined our notice to such a distinct, though imperfect, 
view, as our limits might admit, of the splendid political career of 
the STATESMAN; and we reserved to ourselves a future opportu- 
nity of contemplating the genius and qualities of the OraTor. 
We feel no hazard of fatiguing the interest of our readers, or 
overpaying the poor measure of homage to the spirit of departed 
greatness ; 





és clarum et venerabile nomen 
gentibus——”’ 


when we devote a second paper to the examination of those im- 
perishable monuments of eloquence, which are enshrined in the 
volumes before us. : 

It is in his speeches that the character of Mr. Canning’s mind 
peculiarly appears on the vantage ground of its intellectual supe- 
riority. Many other statesmen, in ‘the history of Europe, will 
divide with him the praise of transcendant political ability—many 
bright public names, in our own annals, though their course may 
not have been equally auspicious or effectual, must undoubtedly 
share with him the glory, at least, of patriotic intentions: but in 
the perfection of his eloquence, at its full maturity and meridian 
vigour, it cannot, we think, be denied, that he stands without an 
equal. However opinions may differ as to the merit of his poli- 
tical principles, or the mode in which he practically applied 
them as an orator, the world’s verdict will assuredly place his 
fame above all detraction or competition. He is, confessedly, the 
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greatest orator of modern times—the greatest among his distin- 

uished predecessors and contemporaries in the British House of 

ommons: for, in the measure of concentrated ability—though 
some of them may have surpassed him in particular circumstances 
—we agree with Mr. Therry, that it can scarcely be disputed that 
he possessed an assemblage of endowments and acquirements, which 
left all individual rivalry at a distance. But here we know not 
how we can add anything to the force and justice of the brief and 
2 mice distinction, which his biographer has instituted between 
the qualities of his eloquence and those of the other great masters 
of English oratory :— 


‘ Chatham can be estimated only by tradition and his effects—in the 
absence of all genuine remains. He must have possessed fervour, fancy, 
a superior reason, and great popular effect ; but he exercised an art which 
he had himself created—and in which he had no rival of the first rank. 
His theatric delivery, and the mimic lightnings of his eye, astonished and 
frightened country gentlemen and noble lords, to whom eloquence was a 
novelty, and talent alarming. His dramatic appeal to the “ frowning 
ancestor,” in the tapestry, and his pantomimic exhibition of his crutch, 
would fall powerless, or worse, on a modern opposition. Fox, with his 
impetuous ardour of liberty, humanity, and his temperament—with the 
muscular vigour of his dialectics—simple and unadorned—would be the 
first orator in the assembly of a free people. Pitt, with his high-sound- 
ing amplifications, lofty sarcasms, and imposing manner, was supreme in 
dictating toa drilled majority or subservient council—and in imposing his 
authority upon the common order of minds. Burke has bequeathed the 
eloquence of his meditations, and the oracles of his philosophy, to sages 
and to posterity. But give Canning “‘ audience meet”—the select repre- 
sentatives of a civilized free people—men caper of feeling deliberative 
eloquence as a cultivated liberal art—and he brought into the field an 
assemblage of qualities beyond all single rivalry. Fire and imagination, 
like Chatham, with a severer judgment and less artificial delivery—vigo- 
rous dialectics, like Fox, with more of wit and fancy—dignity of manner, 
and measured declamation, like Pitt, with a livelier and lighter tone of 
= and sarcasm—much of the philosophy of Burke, with less pro- 
ixity, and a more scrupulous taste: these are among the qualities which 
determine Mr. Canning’s place in the first order of orators. 

* He had studied with a quick and congenial feeling those severe and 
eternal models—the remains of ancient eloquence. His elegance of ex- 
pression was fastidious, without weakening its force—his wit was not so 
elaborately, concentratedly brilliant, as Sheridan’s—but it was more prompt, 
redundant, and disposable—and, if it may be so said, more logical— 
whilst his ridicule, inimitably poignant, was ever governed: by high ‘breed- 
ing. and his good taste. Mr. Canning’s reading was extensive and various, 
and his fancy flitted over history, fiction, and external nature, with quick- 
ness and felicity—for illustration, citation, or metaphor. He had the tact 
to discern, and the dexterity to expose, what was weak or ridiculous on 
the adverse side—the art to push an opponent’s simile or analogy, ad 
absurdum—or to discover grandeur in what was meant for reproach (as in 
his retort that Proteus, with the versatility of his shapes, was in every 
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ag the god)—and, in fine, to lay bare, by rigorous syllogism, a fallacy 
in the envelope of a sophism, or loose phrase. Who has ever reached him 
in those clever movements, and happy inspirations, which stamp the talent 
of debate ?”—-Memoir, vol. i., pp. 175, 176. 


Without detracting from the general felicity of the distinctions 
which Mr. Therry has here drawn, it appears probable that the 
character of Mr. Canning’s oratory may have had a much closer 
resemblance to that of Chatham, than of any of the other illus- 
trious names which he has introduced into the parallel. In a situ- 
ation that had much in common (we speak particularly of Mr. 
Canniny’s last. years), as the minister of the PEOPLE—rising to 
the highest post in the state by the mere force of personal ability 
and public opinion—with no adventitious aid of birth and party 
allegiance—with no royal prepossession in their favour—and op- 
posed by all the weight of great aristocratic combinations—with 
all this similarity of political position between the two patriot 
statesmen, there seems to have been also something strikingly con- 
genial in the intellectual fire and tone of sentiment which ani- 
mated their spirit, and determined the character of their elo- 
quence. Notwithstanding the absence of many ‘‘ genuine remains” 
of Chatham’s speeches—a loss much to be deplored, but the total 
extent of which Mr. Therry has described somewhat too abso- 
lutely—enough is preserved to indicate the general style of his 
oratory ; and this evidence is sufficient also to identify many of ‘its 
brilliant peculiarities. with the traits of Mr. Canning’s mind. 
Besides astorishing energy of diction, and elevation of sentiment, 
both had the equal command of poetical and vivid imagery. For 
a single example, Chatham's celebrated and beautiful idea, in 
deprecating the triumph of the government against the American 
colonists—that ‘“‘ America, if she fell, would fall like a strong man ; 
she would embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the con- 
stitution along with her’”——was quite in that style of figurative 
HJustration in which Mr. Canning so much delighted, and so won- 
derfully excelled. | | 

Both orators, too, knew how to throw over their productions ell 
the eloquence and refinement of classical allusion: but here Mr. 
Canning’s superior scholarship and literature forbid all equal com- 
parison. Though Chatham made the most of his accumulated 
stores of lettered knowledge and intellectual taste, their sum seems 
never to have been very great; and the range of his reading was 
probably confined. At least, neither his letters nor the recorded 
fragments of his speeches, give us any reason to imagine the con- 
trary: his borrowed thoughts are remarkable far more for the 
happiness of their application, than the variety of the places from 
whence they are drawn, or the profusion with which they are sup- 
plied. But Canning—the abundance, the diversity, the wealth 
of his mental treasures seemed inexhaustible! Poured forth as 
they were, with an expenditure that appeared almost reckless, to 
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illustrate every conceivable subject of political debate from history, 
philosophy, and science— from the drama, poesy, and romance— 
from truth and fiction—from enduring nature and creative art— 
from all these perennial sources of reflection and invention, his 
thoughts had been steeped in freshness and in beauty, and were 
scattered in the thousand hues of a pictorial fancy. 

With respect to one principal question in the parallel between 
Chatham and Canning—the relative power of their oratory—it is 
fair, in the absence of any perfect report of the speeches of the 
former, to estimate this only by the recorded measure of undoubted 
effect. And here there can be no dispute that Chatham exercised, 
by whatever means, a more absolute dominion over the spirit of his 
hearers, than any other speaker in the annals of British oratory, 
before or since, ever acquired : the most lively idea of his powers, 
that any writer has given us, is contained in the examples collected 
by Mr. Butler, in the first volume of his Reminiscences ; and its 
fidelity is confirmed by the report of his contemporary, Horace 
Walpole, who assuredly loved him too little to exaggerate his 
greatness. Chatham’s speeches must have derived far more aid 
from manner, than would be permitted in our modern school of 
oratory ; and Mr. Therry is unquestionably right in his deduction, 
that his pantomimic trickery would fall worse. than powerless upon 
a House of Commons of this day: it would excite only ridicule. 

But, before we condemn in Chatham too severely the bad taste 
of this theatrical mannerism, from which Canning was happily 
exempt, and which, after all, sins conventionally rather, in its un- 
suitableness to the phlegm of our northern temperament, than 
against general nature, we should consider the different education 
of the speakers. Chatham was in a measure, as his critic has well 
observed, the creator of his art: he had been trained after no 
living examples ; and was encountered and chastened by no oppo- 
sition worthy of his strength. Canning, on the other hand, was 
bred up, and his young strength was exercised, in an arena of in- 
tellectual giants. When he was first cast, at an unusually earl 
age, upon the struggle of public life, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, 
were all in the meridian of their glory ; and he had the inestimable 
advantage of these great living examples of various eloquence 
before him, to form his style and direct his judgment. How in- 
tently he studied these illustrious models, may be gathered from 
the deep silence in which he watched the conflict of parties during 
all his first session in parliament. Nor if he were liable, from the 
impetuosity of his character, to fall into the same over-strained 
manner of delivery as Chatham, were there wanting errors. of a 
similar kind in the celebrated speakers before him, for his salutary 
correction and warning. There had been nothing more extrava- 
gant in the ‘ pantomimic exhibition’ of Chatham, than Burke’s 
recent stage-trick, which excited so much ridicule, of throwing a 
dagger on the floor of parliament ; and the bitter and well known 
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sarcasm of Pitt had long before denounced the theatrical action 
even of Sheridan. These were points of absurdity not likely to be 
lost upon the young orator, whose natural wit was sharpened with 
so keen a sense of the ridiculous; and the studied absence of 
affectation, if we may be permitted the phrase, which marked his 
own manner, proved how strong was the impression that such 
things had wrought upon his early observation. 
In one particular, Mr. Canning fell short of Chatham. His 
oratory wanted that power—or at least if he possessed, he never 
used it—which, in Chatham, induced Walpole to characterize him 
emphatically as “a 0m master of invective.” Chatham seems, 
indeed, with tremendous energy, to have indulged at the same 
time an unscrupulous licence in personal attack, which could not 
be tolerated for an instant in these days. Witness (in the report 
of a second contemporary), one of his virulent philippics against 
Lord Mansfield, in which we are told that “‘ every word fell” upon 
the object of the assault, and that ‘‘ Murray suffered for an hour.” 
And the still more audacious personality of his annihilating speech 
against another lawyer, Hume Campbell, in which, for a chmax, 
according to Walpole, he did not scruple, nodding directly at his 
victim, to describe him as ‘a slave,” the ‘‘ object of his contempt 
and ridicule,” and ‘‘the shame of whose doctrine would stick to 
him as long as his gown stuck to his back.” There is nothing at 
all approaching to this gross personality in any of Mr. Canning’s 
speeches, nor scarcely any instance of bitter invective: if we ex- 
cept, perhaps, the brief and memorable chastisement of Lord Folk- 
stone, which escaped him, not without some outrageous provocation. 
‘The Lacedemonians were in the habit of deterring their children 
from the vice of intoxication, by occasionally exhibiting their slaves 
in a state of disgusting inebriety. But, Sir, there is a moral 
as well as a physical intoxication. Never before did I behold so 
perfect a personification of the character which I have somewhere 
seen described, as exhibiting the contortions of the Sybil, without 
her inspiration. Such was the nature of the noble Lord’s speech.’ 
But Mr. Canning’s weapons were usually from a very different 
armoury, of finer fabric and more delicate temper ;—irony, ridicule, 
wit, most keen and poignant, in proportion as it was most polished 
and most brilliant. Any of this remarkable elegance of wit and 
playfulness of fancy, Lord Chatham’s genius seems to have denied 
him ;, or, to speak with more certainty, there is no trace of his 
successful trial of it in his oratory: though Mr. Walpole says, that 
“where he attempted ridicule, which was very seldom, he suc- 
ceeded happily.” In that order of declamation, of which we have 
been speaking, it may be doubted whether the habits of Mr. Can- 
ning’s public life would have led him to excel; and whatever may 
be thought of this opinion, by his abstaining from the attempt, he 
here: unquestionably left the palm of superiority to a surviving 
orator, who in several respects was not unworthy of his contention 
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@as a rival, but who lived to become his political ally, and to de- 
plore his loss to the country and the universe. 
Of that surviving orator, it is not too much to assert that he will 
be hereafter remembered, like Chatham, as the greatest ‘‘ master of 
invective,” in his times. Of the source from whence he, on the 
most arduous necessity of his life for the concentration of this 
energy, nourished the vehement torrent of his eloquence, we hap- 
pen to know that he has left a fact on private record which is curious 
and interesting, both in its connexion with the state history of 
the day, and as one more proof how various and inexhaustible the 
instruction to be gathered from the few but precious examples of 
ancient eloquence. It was his confession to a friend, in putting to 
er his advice for the legal education of a youth, that for weeks 
es ore his memorable speech on the Queen’s trial—that gathered 
tempest of indignant and withering denunciation—the orations of 
Demosthenes had never been out of his hand. 
With how quick and congenial a feeling, to adopt his biogra- 
pher’s phrase, Mr. Canning himself had studied the great exam- 

les. of ancient eloquence, his speeches bear indubitable evidence. 

he care which he had taken to form himself upon the classical 
model is, however, chiefly apparent in his earliest oratorical efforts. 
In his maturer career, when he had become experienced and ac~ 
complished in debate, he seems, with a proud reliance on the un- 
assisted powers of his own mind, in a great degree to have dis- 
earded the foreign aids of his youthful exercise, and to have built 
up a style and order of eloquence for himself. His later speeches 
betray less palpably the labour of formal arrangement and con- 
struction ; though his taste in the choice of expression appears to 
have become yet more refined, and even fastidious, as he advanced 
in life. It is curious to observe that his maiden speech in parlia- 
ment (in January, 1794, in favour of the subsidy to the king of 
Sardinia), bore an analogy, too close to be accidental, in the struc- 
ture of its exordium, to the first Philippic of Demosthenes. In 
that speech also, as his biographer has further remarked, ‘ the 
varied powers of its author are tolerably well exemplified, and we 
may now look back to it as no unworthy promise of that resistless 
eloquence, which in later years so often 


‘ Wielded at will the fierce democracy.” ’ 


But there is, we think, infinitely more of original power, and 
equal skill of arrangement, in his reply to Mr. ‘Tierney’s Motion 
respecting Peace with the French republic, five years afterwards 
(December, 1798); and no one who studies this masterly exhibi- 
tion of eloquence, will feel surprised at the high terms in which 
Mr. Pitt is recorded, in the circle of his friends, to have eulogised 
its indications of transcendant talent. The exordium strikes us as 
particularly artful, and the address and promptness admirable, with 
which it was formed, as if arising on the spur of the moment, 
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entirely out of the occasion and circumstances of the speech that 
had just been delivered on the opposite side. Mr. Tierney had 
anticipated all the objections that were likely to be made to his 
motion. He had stated them with unlucky explicitness and pre- 
cision, and raised them up probably with more strength than he was 
able to use in reasoning them away. His speech was received by his 
own party with the weariness produced by an exhausted declama- 
tion: but several ministerial members rose together to reply to it, 
and gave way to Mr. Canning. All these little points being con- 
sidered, let it be observed what instantaneous and dexterous ad- 
vantage the young orator makes of them, to place his cause, at 
the very outset of his speech, above that of his adversary. 


‘If I might judge, Sir, of the impression made by the honourable gentle- 
man’s speech, from the manner in which it has been received, and parti- 
cularly from the unusual degree of apathy and languor. which has prevailed 
on that side of the House on which he sits, I should be led to believe 
that the ardour manifested on this side of the House by my noble and 
honourable friends who rose at the time with me, was, perhaps, more than 
the occasion required ; and I assure you, Sir, I should not have pressed 
myself apon your attention, if I had thought the occasion one which 
demanded abilities like theirs ;—if I had not felt, that what arguments L 
have to state in opposition to the honourable gentleman’s motion, are so 
clear and plain in themselves, as to require little aid from any talents im 
the person who states them. The motion of the honourable gentleman 
cannot be denied to be of an extraordinary nature; and he has certainly 
treated it in a very extraordinary manner. I conceive it to be consonant 
as well to the rules of the House, as the reason of the thing, that the 
House should not be be urged to the adoption of a new and unusual 
measure, without its being, in the first place, established, that there exists 
some necessity for adopting it, or that some advantage may be gained by 
doing so. I did expect, therefore, from the honourable gentleman, rather 
some solid reasons for the measure which he has proposed, than an antici- 
pation of the objections which he thought might be urged against it. He 
has contented himself, however, with endeavouring. to destroy the validity 
of several arguments which he has heard out of doors, and which he 
expects to hear to-night against the motion that he has made; but he has 
omitted, what seemed to me to be more peculiarly incumbent upon him— 
an explanation of the motives which induced him to make it. I admit, 
that the honourable gentleman has been not unsuccessful in anticipating 
several of the most obvious and prominent objections against his motion ; 
I cannot think that he has been equally fortunate in removing them. I 
shall certainly have occasion in the course of what I have to say, to re-state 
many, or most of those which he has anticipated, and not without the ho 
of establishing them to the conviction of the House. I shall follow him 
through these objections, as nearly as I can in the same order in which he 
brought them forward.’—(Speeches, vol. i., pp. 54—56.) j 


After this skilful exordium, he proceeds to show the several 
objections to the motion ; ea their strength on one hand, 
while with the other, availing himself of the admissions by which 
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his adversary had laid himself open, he is dealing; the shafts of his 
nicely pointed sarcasm against the inconsistent aigd factious spirit 
wilhieh he wishes to attribute to the motion: Hedin 


‘ And here give me leave to observe rather a singular argument, which 
rows out of the honourable gentleman’s peculiar conduct and situation. 
e tells you that he brings forward this motion as an “ unconngcted and 
unsupported individual,” acting with no party or set of men whatever. 
By agreeing to the motion, therefore, the advantage which we are to gain 
is his individual co-operation. It is hardly to be supposed that he will be 
more convinced of the pacific disposition of ministers after this resolution 
shall be adopted, than he was after the publication of the manifesto, which 
he has so warmly commended. What was the first step that he took by 
way of co-operation after that manifesto was published? He voted against 
the supply—Convinced, that His Majesty had done all in his power to 
obtain peace ;—that he had gone’ almost beyond what could have been 
expected of him, in forbearance and moderation ;—that he had shown, 
even after the victory of Lord Duncan, the most decided disposition to 
make peace, upon fair and reasonable terms ;—convinced, that the abrupt 
conclusion of the negociation at Lisle had been the act of the enemy 
exclusively: that the continuance of the calamities of war was to be attri- 
buted to the arrogance, and wickedness, and pride, of the enemy alone ;— 
that His Majesty had no choice;—that he mast of necessity continue to 
carry on a war, which the mad ambition of that enemy would not allow 
him to terminate ;—in this conviction, to enable His Majesty to carry on 
the war, the honourable gentleman ‘unconnected and unsupported,” 
individually voted against the supply. I do not mean to impeach the 
honourable gentleman’s conduct in this instance. He had, no doubt, his 
reasons for it.- But I do mean to put it to the judgment of the House, 
whether, if it should be evident (as I trust it will be,) that no solid and 
general advantage is to be derived to the country from our agreeing to the 
honourable gentleman’s resolution,—--there is much temptation held out to 
us to do so, by the prospect of his future individual co-operations ; 
whether it 1s worth while to adopt an unusual, unnecessary, and much 
more, a mischievous measure, to evince our desire for peace, in order to 


secure the honourable gentleman’s vote against the supply for carrying on 
the war.’ 


In the same spirit he goes on to heap derision upon the affected 
philanthropy of the revolutionary doctrines, in consonance with 
which he insinuates, that this motion for peace has been prepared. 
He takes for granted the identity between the favouring of “ French 
principles,” and the favouring of this motion for peace with France ; 
and he covers the advocacy of both with a common load of ab- 
surdity and obloquy. Having thus treated the mingled question 
respecting peace, in a mingied strain of powerful argument and 
sarcastic wit, having seriously encountered the proposal itself with 
the most weighty objections, and assailed its supporters with the 
annihilating strokes of his ridicule, he finally collects his: whole 
strength to:inflame the spirit, and enlist the passions of his audi- 
tory against the motion, by a vehement torrent of declamation on 
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the crimes of the French, on the wrongs of Europe; and on the 
necessity and '@mty. of .persevering in the struggle against. the 
enemies of the liberties and independence of nations. The 
manner in which this splendid peroration is ushered in—as if 
naturally bursting from the consideration of his opponent’s argu- 
ment—is not the least remarkable feature of consummate art in 
the whole speech. Mr. Tiesney had urged, amongst other reasons 
against continuing the war, that there was no symptom of any 
spirit rising against France in Europe. This assertion furnishes 
the orator with the pretext for introducing a picture of the various 
misery and degradation of the nations under the French yoke, 
than which there is nothing finer, more energetic, indignant, or 
ig in all the boasted remains of the immortal Athenian. 

e have room only for the opening passage, which also contains 
the celebrated and harrowing description of the French cruelties 
in Switzerland. 


«So much, Sir, as to the particular argument, that the past conduct of 
our former allies ought.to lead us to withhold all credit from their future 
professions. There is, however,. another and more general argument, 
comprehending alike these and the other powers of Europe; which, but 
that it has been stated by the honourable gentleman, I should really have 
thought scarcely worth confutation. We, it seems—a wise, prudent, reflect- 
ing people—are much struck with all the outrages France has committed 
upon the continent; but on the powers of the continent itself, no lasting 
impression has been made. Is this probable? Is it possible? Is it in 
the nature of things, that the contemplation of the wrongs and the miseries 
which others have endured, should have worked a deeper impression - upon 
our minds, than the suffering of those miseries and wrongs has. left on the 
minds of those upon whom they were actually inflicted ? 


‘¢ Segnius irritant animos demissa’ per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ?” 


Yet the echo and report of the blows by which other countries have fallen; 
are supposed to have more effect upon us, than the blows themselves pro- 
duced upon the miserable victims who sunk beneath them. + 19% 
‘The pillage and bloody devastation of. Italy strike us with horror ;— 
but Italy, we are to believe, is contented with what has befallen her.. The 
insults which are hurled by the French garrison from the walls of }the 
citadel of Turin, rouse resentment in our breasts; but have no effect on the 
teelings of the Piedmontese. We read with indignation of the flag of 
Bernadotte displayed in mockery and insult to the emperor and his sub- 
jects ; but it flaunted in the eyes of the people of Vienna, without exciting 
any emotions of hatred or resentment. The invasion of a province of a 
friendly power, with whom they ‘had no cause nor pretence for hostility, 
has created in us a decided detestation for the unprincipled hypocrisy and 
ambition of the’ Directory; but the Ottoman Porte sits down ‘contented 
with the loss of Egypt; feels no injury, and desires neither reparation nor 
revenge. And then, Sir, the wrongs of Switzerland! ‘They, too, are'cal- 
culated to excite an infefest here; but the Swiss, no doubt, endured them 
with quiet resignation, and contented humility. If, after the taking’ of 
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Soleure, the venerable magistrates of that place were first handed round 
the town in barbarous triumph, and afterwards, contrary to all the laws of 
war, of nations, and nature, were inhumanly put to death; if, when the 
unoffending town of Sion capitulated to the French, the troops were let 
loose to revel in every species of licentiousness and cruelty ;—if, the 
women, after having been brutally violated, were thrown alive into the 
flames ; if more recently, when Stantz was carried, after a short, but vigor- 
ous and honourable resistance, such as would have conciliated the esteem 
of any but a French conqueror, the whole town was burnt to the ground, 
and the aslies quenched with the blood of the inhabitants;—the bare 
recital of these horrors and atrocities awakens in British bosoms, I trust it 
does awaken, I trust it will long keep alive, an abhorrence of the nation 
and name of that people by whom such execrable craelties have been prac- 
tised, and such terrible calamities inflicted; but on the Swiss (we are to 
understand) these cruelties and calamities have left no lasting impression ; 
the inhabitants of Soleure, who followed with tears of anguish and indigna- 
tion, their venerated magistrates to a death of terror and ignominy ; the hus- 
bands and fathers, and sons of those wretched victims who expired in torture 
and in shame, beneath the brutality of a savage soldiery at Sion : the wretched 
survivors of those who perished in the ruins of the country at Stantz, they 
all felt but a transient pang; their tears by this time are dried; their 

is hushed; their resentment silenced: there is nothing in their feelin 
which can be stimulated into hononrable and effectual action; there is no 
motive for their exertions, upon which we can safely and permanently 


rely! Sir, 1 should be ashamed to waste your time by arguing such a 
question.”—pp. 85—88. 


We have thus analyzed this brilliant speech at some length, be- 
cause, though delivered at a period antecedent to the completion of 
Mr. Canning’s oratorical fame, and when he was only in his 
twenty-ninth year, it sufficiently exhibits the various excellences 
of his genius, and already displays a ripeness and maturity of elo- 
quence, which time might mellow and temper, but could scarcely 
enlarge. It may also be selected as an example of more regularit 
of structure and studied care, than he, perhaps, thought himself 
obliged to preserve in later years, when the high reputation of his 
oratory had been achieved, and its acknowledged supremacy se- 
curely established. He subsequently seems to have reserved him- 
self in a speech for a few great points, and on them to have trusted 
to his immense command of power and opinion for breaking down 
and sweeping away all grand obstacles before him: careless, com- 
paratively, how he neglected and passed by the minor impediments 
to. his case. And though, therefore, we must look to his later 
speeches for more majestic, beautiful, or astonishingly effective pas- 
sages, taken by themselves, yet we believe that it will be admitted, 
that his earlier displays—such as this on the motion for Peace, in 
1798—if not containing such occasional grandeur of eloquence, 
are more finished models, according to the rules and principles of 
the art. | 


This speech of 1798, is remarkable for one of those nice and 
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ready touches of sarcastic retort, of which Mr. Canning made such 
frequent and felicitous use in his subsequent years; and which 
always told so advantageously in removing the idea of premedita- 
tion excited by the balanced elegance of his periods. Mr. Ti 

had insisted on the little dependence to be + yom on the alliance 
of Turkey. After combating this opinion, Mr. Canning thus, with 
infinite neatness and point, tarns it against his adversary : 


‘ But your Turk is a Mahometan, it seems, and therefore an ally not fit 
for a Christian !—I do not know, Sir, but an alliance with a Mahometan 
may be as good as a peace with an Atheist; the sanction of its engage- 
ments may, perhaps, be as sacred, and its stipulations as likely to be ful- 
filled. 

‘ But he is a sluggish Turk; slow to anger, and hard to be driven into 


action. Ifthat be his character, what must be the provocations. which 
have roused him !’—vol. i., p. 79. 


So, on another occasion (in 1810), he suddenly goads Mr. 
Whitbread, with the instantaneous flash of his perception, between 
the perplexities of a dilemma. Mr. Whitbread, whose constant 
cry in former years had been for peace, now dissented from the 
usual vote of credit for carrying on the war, without repeating his 
arguments for the necessity of concluding it: 


‘ But as the honourable gentleman appears to have abandoned the opi- 
nion which he entertained respecting peace—(“ I have not abandoned it,” 
said Mr. Whitbread, across the table, “ I omitted to state it” )—well, then 
the honourable member has not abandoned his opinion, but he has omitted 
to state it: if the omission was voluntary, that honourable gentleman’s 
sentiments have clearly undergone a consi le ounge if inadvertent, 
it at least shews that he does not feel quite so confidently upon the subject 
as heretofore; for no man forgets the main article of his creed while his 
faith continues unshaken. In either case, therefore, it is obvious that, 
according to the honourable gentleman’s own present views, we are to look 
to, and ought to provide for, a state of indefinite, not to say interminable 
war.’—vol. iii., p. 5. 

Of acuteness of the same kind, in seizing the absurdity of an 
adversary’s figure, the instances are abundant; but the inimitable 
address with which he could expose a ariipany Br ia kg was never 
more amusingly shewn than in his speech on Unlawful Association 
in Ireland. And difficult as it usually is to catch, for illustration, 
the flashing and dazzling beams of his wit, which flits and corus- 
cates over every subject, this passage happily exemplifies also its 
delightful qualities of humorous and felicitous analogy, mordacious 
yet delicate ridicule, and polished urbanity. Sir James Macintosh 


had reasoned lightly on the avowed animosities of parties in 
Ireland : 


‘ My honourable friend has expended abundant research and-subtilty 
upon this enquiry, and having resolved the phrase into its elements in the 
crucible of his philosophical mind, has produced it to us purified and re- 
fined to a degree that must command the admiration of all who take 
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delight in: metaphysical alchemy. My honourable and learned friend . 


began by telling us; that, after all, hatred is:‘no bad thing in itself. « | 
hate a Tory,” says my honourable friend—* and another man hates a cat ; 
but it does not follow that he would hunt down the cat, or I the Tory.” 
Nay, so far from it—hatred, if it be properly managed, is, according to 
my honourable friend’s theory, no bad preface to a rational esteem and 
affection. It prepares its votaries for a reconciliation of differences—for 
lying down with their most inveterate enemies, like the leopard and the 
kid, in the vision of the prophet. This dogma is a little startling, but it 
is not altogether without precedent. It is borrowed from a character in a 
play, which is, [ dare say, as great a favourite with my learned friend as it 
is with me: I mean the comedy of The Rivals ; in which Mrs. Malaprop, 
giving a lecture on the subject of marriage to her niece (who is unreason- 
able enough to talk of liking, as a necessary preliminary to such a union), 
says, “‘ What have you to do with your likings and your preferences, 
child? depend upon it, it is safest to begin with a little aversion. I am 
sure I hated your poor dear uncle like a blackamoor, before we were mar- 
ried ; and yet you know, my dear, what a good wife I made him.” Such 
is my learned friend’s argument to ahair. But finding that this doctrine 
did not appear to go down with the house so glibly as he had expected, 
my honourable and learned friend presently changed his tack; and put 
forward a theory, which, whether for novelty or for beauty, I pronounce to 
be incomparable ; and, in short, as wanting nothing to recommend it but 
a slight foundation in truth. ‘‘ True philosophy,” says my honourable 
friend, will always continue to lead men to virtue by the instrumentality of 
their conflicting vices. The virtues, where inore than one exist, may live 
harmoniously together ; but the vices bear mortal:antipathy to one ano- 
ther, and therefore furnish to the moral engineer the power by. which he 


can make each keep the other under control.” Admirable! but, upon 


this doctrine, the poor man who has but one single vice must be in a very 
bad way. No fulcrum, no moral power for effecting his cure. Whereas 


his more fortunate neighbour, who has two or more vices in his composi- - 


tion, is in a fair way of becoming a very virtuous member of society. I 
wonder how my learned friend would like to have this doctrine introduced 
into his domestic establishment. For instance, suppose that I discharge 
a servant because he is addicted to liquor, I could not venture to recom- 
mend him to my honourable and learned friend. It might be the poor 
man’s only fault, and therefore clearly incorrigible; but if I had the good 
fortune to find out that he was also addicted to stealing, might I not, with 
a safe conscience, send him to my learned friend with a very strong re- 
commendation, saying, ! send you a man whom I know to be a drunkard ; 
but, | am happy to assure you, he is also a thief; you cannot do better 
than employ him; you will make his drunkenness counteract his thievery, 
and no doubt you will bring him out of the conflict a very moral person- 
age. My honourable and learned friend, however, not content with laying 
down these new rules for reformation, thought it right to exemplify them 
in his own person, and, like Pope’s Longinus, to be “‘ himself the great 
sublime he drew.” My learned friend tells us that Dr. Johnson was (what 
he, Dr. Johnson, called himself) @ good hater ; and that among the qua- 
lities which he hated most, were two which my honourable friend unites 
in his own person, that of Whig and that of Scotchman. “ So that,” says 
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my honourable friend, ‘‘ if Dr. Johnson were alive, and were to meet me 
at the club, of which he was a founder, and of which I am now an un- 
worthy member, he would probably break up the meeting rather than sit it 
out in such society.” No, Sir, not so; my honourable and learsed friend 
forgets his own theory. If he had been only,a Whig, or only a Seotch- 
man, Dr. Johnson might have treated him as he apprehends; but being 
both, the great moralist would have said to my honourable friend, “ Sir, 
you are too much of a Whig to be a good Scotchman ; and, Sir, you are 
too much of a Scotchman to be a good Whig.” It is, no doubt, from the 
collision of these two vices in my learned friend’s person, that he has 
become what I, and all who have the happiness of meeting him at the 
club, find him—an entirely faultless character.’—vol. v., pp. 334—337. 


In exemplification of Mr. Canning’s more serious style, the 
attempt would be vain, to particularise the innumerable passages 
of brilliant imagery or splendid declamation, which are thickly 
scattered through his speeches, and which impress its peculiar 
character of elevation on hie oratory. Some of sha passages are 
among the finest in our language ; and perhaps above all, that 
memorable comparison in his speech at Plymouth—which. has 
already been once given in our pages—of England in her interval 
of peace, to one of her own dismantled vessels of war, reposing on 
its majestic shadow in perfect stillness, but ready to collect ‘its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder.’ 
Scarcely less beautiful is his celebrated figure—which, by the way, 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon,* has borrowed without 
acknowledgment, and mangled in the appropriation—when, after 
the battle of Vittoria, he saw ‘the mighty deluge by which the 
Continent had been overwhelmed begin to recede, the limits of 
nations to be again visible, and the spires and turrets of ancient 
establishments to re-appear above the subsiding wave!’ This 
passage Mr. Canning is said to have delivered with prodigious 
animation ; and we need not wonder, considering the sublimity of 
the image and the spirit-stirring moment of -its application, that 
its recorded effect upon the House was perfectly electrical. A few 
months afterwards, during a speech to his constituents at Liver- 

ool, in which he had again occasion to refer to the state. of 
4urope, he beautifully varied the imagery while he repeated the 
idea. He compared the deliverance of the nations from the uni- 
versal French yoke, to the breaking up of a winter’s frost. ‘ But 
yesterday, the whole Continent, like a mighty plain covered with 
one mass of ice, presented to the view a drear expanse of barren 





* < The retreat of the French armies, or their relics, across the land which 
they had so long overrun, and where they had levelled and confounded 
all national distinctions, might be compared to the abatement of the great 
deluge, when land-marks, which had been long hid from the eye, began to 
be once more visible and distinguished. The reconstruction of the ancient 
sovereignties was the instant occupation of the-allies.'—vol. iil, p, 423, 
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uniformity: to day the breath of heaven unbinds the earth, ‘the 
streams begin to flow again, and the intercourse of human kind 
revives.’ | 

But the _— and excursive imagination with which he seized 
the objects and powers of material nature and art, and the happi- 
ness with which he used them for the figures of his eloquence, 
was never better shewn than in his beautiful comparison (also in a 
speech at Liverpool), between the pervading influence and the 
resistless batest of public opinion, embodied in a free press, over 
the whole science of modern government, and the new.and pro- 
nn 4 application to the whole science of navigation—of sTE Am: 
‘that new and mighty power—new, at least, in the application of 
its might—which walks the water like a giant rejoicing in its 
course—stemming alike the tempest and the tide—acceleratin 
intercourse, shortening distances; creating, as it were, unexpect 
neighbourhoods, and new combinations of social and commercial 
relation ; and giving to the fickleness of winds, and the faithless- 
a of waves, the certainty and steadiness of a highway upon the 

But if it were required to cite the finest and most memorable 
single passage of any length which the great orator ever pro- 
nounced, we could do no otherwise than take that passage of 
—_ and pride—that climax in his celebrated speech on the late 

ortuguese expedition—which struck a chill and terror to the 
heart of every despot in Europe. Upon the House of Commons 
itself, the power of this speech equalled any thing in the most 


astonishing effects recorded of the oratory of Chatham. E 


‘ Sir, I set out with saying that there were reasons which entirely satis- 
fied my judgment that nothing short of a point of national faith, or 
national honour, would justify, at the present moment, any voluntary 
approximation to the possibility of war. Let me be understood, however, 
distinctly, as not meaning to say that I dread war in a good cause, (and 
m no other may it be the lot of this country ever to engage!) from a dis- 
trust of the strength of the country to commence it, or of her resources 
to maintain it. I dread it, indeed—but upon far other grounds: I dread 
it from an apprehension of the tremendous consequences which might 
arise from any hostilities in which we might now be engaged, Some 
years ago, in the discussion of the negociation respecting the French war 
against Spain, I took the liberty of adverting to this topic. I then stated 
that the position of this country, in the present state of the world, was one 
of neutrality, not only between contending ufftions, but between conflicting 
principles ; and that it was by neutrality alone that we could maintain 
that balance, the preservation of which, I believe to be essential to the 
welfare of mankind. I then said, that I feared the next war which should 
be kindled in Europe, would be a war, not so much of armies, as of 
Opinions. Not four years have elapsed, and behold my apprehensions 
realised! Itis, to be sure, within narrow limits that this war of opinion 
is at present confined: but it ts a war of opinion that Spain (whether as 
government or as nation), is now waging against Portugal; it is a war 


on 





a 
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which has commenced in hatred of the new institutions of Portugal. How 
long is it reasonable to expect that Portugal will abstain from retaliation ? 
If into that war this country shall be compelled to enter, we shall enter 
into it with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate, rather than lag eT 
ate—and to mingle only in the conflict of arms, not in the more fatal 
conflict of opinions, But I much fear that this country, (however earnestl 
she might wish to avoid it), could not, in such case, avoid seeing rank 
under her banners, all the restless and dissatisfied of any nation with which 
she might come in conflict. It is the contemplation of this new power 
in any future war, which excites my most anxious apprehension, It is one 
thing to have a giant’s strength, but it would be another to use it like a 
giant. The consciousness of such strength is, undoubtedly, a source of 
confidence and security: but in the situation in which this country stands, 
our business is not to seek opportunities of displaying it, but to content 
ourselves with letting the professors of violent and exaggerated doctrines 
on both sides feel, that it is not their interest to convert an umpire into an 
adversary. The situation of England, amidst the struggle of political 
opinions, which agitates, more or less sensibly, different countries of the 
world, may be compared to that of the Ruler of the Winds, as described 
by the poet :— 


“ Celsi sedet ZEolus arce, | 
Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos et temperat iras ; 
Hi faciat, mariu ac terras coelumque profundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verantque per aurus.” 





The consequence of letting loose the passions, at present chained and 
confined, would be to produce a scene of desolation which no man can 
contemplate without horror; and I should not sleep easy on my couch, 
if I were conscious that I had contributed to precipitate it by a single 
moment. This, then, is the reason—a reason very different from fear— 
the reverse of consciousness of disability—why I dread the recurrence of 
hostilities in any part of Europe; why I would bear much, and would for- 
bear long; why I would, as I have said, put up with almost any thing that 
did not touch national faith and national honour; rather than let slip the 
furies of war, the leash of which we hold in our hands, not knowing whom 
they may reach, or how far their ravages may be carried. Such is the love 
of peace which the British government acknowledges; and such the ne- 
cessity for peace which the circumstances of the world inculcate. I will 
push ‘these topics no farther. I return, in conclusion, to the object of 
the address. Let us fly to the aid of Portugal, by whomsoever attacked ; 
because it is our duty to do so: and let us cease our interference where 
that duty ends. We go to Portugal, not to rule, not to dictate, not to pre- 
scribe constitutions—but to defend and to preserve the independence of an 
ally. We goto plant the standard of England on the well-known heights 
of Lisbon. Where that standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
come,’—vol. vi. pp. 89—-92. 


On the power which Mr. Canning’s speeches derived from the 
adventitious aids of person, and the acquired graces of delivery, 
Mr. Therry’s remarks are graphic and accurate; except that he 
has omitted to notice one charm of the great orator’s eloquence 
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which no one, ‘who has had the good fortane to hear him, can 
ever forget. We refer to the clearness, fluency, and delicate taste 
of his utterance, which—unchecked by the slightest impediment 
or repetition, never obstructed for an instant by seeking the desired 
expression, and falling full, round, and perfect on the ear—rendered 
his diction, free as it was alike from slovenly haste or offensive 
precision, the most delightful flow of pare English accents to 
which we ever listened. : 


‘Person and delivery are considerable parts of the orator. Mr. Can- 
ning’s height was of the heroic standard—his form united elegance and 
strength—his dress was modern, without pomp or flattery—his motions 
and pace firm and elastic—with a characteristic, individualising disregard 
of all studied grace. His countenance was moulded in the happiest 
English style—comely, elegant, and simple—the profile gracefully, rather 
than strongly, defined—the face expressive, and mantling, as he spoke, 
with the changes of sentiment and emotion—the eye large and full, and 
if not charged with the lightning flash, yet beaming with intelligence— 
the voice strong, flexible, and slightly muffled, so as to impart a softer 
melody, withont affecting its clearness. His port, as he spoke, was some- 
times negligent—often admirable—evincing a proud consciousness of the 
superiority of his cause, or the power of his eloquence. His action in 
one respect was objectionable; he wielded his arms alternately and vehe- 
mently, without variety or grace, and spoke occasionally with his arms 
crossed. The first of living portrait-painters* has represented him in a 
frock coat, with his arms crossed, on the floor of Parliament. But though 
the likeness is perfect, the portrait wants historic attitude, aspect, and 
expression. The artist took the orator who could launch an epigram or 
a retort—when he might have gone so much higher. Possibly, this neg- 
ligent action of Mr. Canning was indulged in to avoid the theatricalism 
of manner with which Lord Chatham was reproached ; and which betrayed, 
too palpably, art and preparation in Sheridan. It had the effect, too, of 
giving an air of unpremeditated inspiration to his most calculated strokes, 
and passages of most elaborate splendour. But his delivery, on the whole, 
was at all times effective, and, with the occasion, impassioned and electri- 
cal.’ Memoir, pp. 177, 178. 


But the powerful effect of Mr. Canning’s oratory upon his 
hearers, lay not at all so much either in the art of delivery, the 
brilliancy of language, or yet in the ingenuity with which he 
wielded the mere weapons of debate, as in the straight-forward, 
uncompromising spirit in which he enforced his guiding principles 
of moral and political condnct. It was this bold declaration of 
his sentiments at all times, couched in elegant diction ‘and syp- 
ported by all the beautiful imagery and illustration of his learning 
and eloquence, that charmed the attention and commanded the 
admiration of his hearers: that gave to all that he uttered a deep 
personal interest which no general declamation could obtain, and 
associated the sentiments of the orator with the individual quali- 





¢* Sir Thomas Lawrence.’ 
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ties of the man. Ih this respect the consistency of his opinions 
throughout his whole public life, nie eh a weight to his oratory, 
more impressive even than the splendour of his genius. | 
It is a striking characteristic of the elevated nate of his elo- 
uence, that there is scarcely one occasion of its display that does 
not unfold some great maxim of public morality, some great sug- 
estion of honourable policy; and it is this circumstance which 
will render his speeches—like those of Burke—apart from. strict 
questions of temporary, or even historical, interest —enduring 
records of political wisdom. This philosophical enlargement of his 
views was, indeed, regarded with suspicion by narrow and grovel+ 
ling minds; as if it had been inconsistent with skill in the prac 
tical details of government and finance. But happily for his 
fame he has lett, at least, one monument of his power of successful 
application to the most dry and perplexing questions’ of political 
economy ; and his celebrated speech, in this collection, on the 
Bullion committee, in 1811, remains a model in its kind, for lucid 
statement and perspicuous reasoning. To this effort, on a subject 
foreign to his usual pursuits, there can be no doubt he was 
prompted by the ambition of preving an ability, like that of Pitt, 
for dealing with the most intricate matters of finance; and it is a 


just estimate of the speech before us, as well as the highest.eulogy, 


that can be passed upon it, that it ‘ contains all that has ever \been 
urged with success in parliament, on the side of the bulhonistsy 
stated in the best manner, and recommended by all the captivating: 
attractions:of polished style, and-copious and cogent illustration.’ » 

The nice ‘and jealous care of personal honour, which ‘breathes 
through Mr. Canniny’s speeches, was another and not the least 
attractive auxiliary of his eloquence; and though he sometimes 
pushed this feeling to the culpable extreme of irritability, there 
can be no doubt that that quick sensitiveness which kindled at the 
slightest breath of insult, quelled the voice of insolence and malice, 
and inspired respect and affection in better minds. Ia himself, 
this feeling lit up his eloquence into the most brilliant animation, 
whenever a case arose that seemed to reflect on his individual con- 
duct, or in which the consideration of his honour as a. gentleman, 
could by possibility be implicated. Such was the! strong emotiom 
of his speech on his Lisbon embassy, in 1817, the indignant vehes: 
mence with which he spurned the imputation of being actuated by 
sordid motives in its acceptance, and the overwhelming flood of 
evidence and reasoning, with whiclr he swept away every charge of 
the accusation. Such also, more strongly, was'the energétic and 
triumphant justification and proof of the consistency of his. prin-’ 
ciples, and’ the sacrifice of his personal interests, in his conduct’ 
respecting Catholic emancipation : a cause Oh which his best efforts 
were ever nobly concentrated, and in favour of which some of the. 
most forcible, impressive, and convincing speeches in these volumes 
were delivered. On the bill, which he supported, for the sup- 


VOL. VIII. xX 
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pression of. Unlawful Societies in Ireland, in 1825, he felt called 
upon to defend himself against the unfair taunts of having deserted 
the interests of the Catholic cause; and his manly vindication, in 
the full narrative which he then gave of the whole course of his 


public life, on that question, is among the most interesting pas- 
sages of his oratory. oe 


‘While that motion was depending, Mr. Perceval died; and his death 
produced from the remaining part of the administration, a proposal to me 
to come into office. The only question which I put on this occasion to 
my noble friend, (Lord Liverpool), who was the bearer of this proposal to 
me, was, whether the administration continued in the same determination 
with respect to the Catholic Question, which had been announced by Mr. 
Perceval and Lord Castlereagh, in a debate a few weeks before; which de- 
termination was, (I beg the House to recollect), to resist, as one man, the 
consideration of that question. I was answered, that that determination 
continued unaltered: and I refused to come intc office. Did I, by so re- 
fusing office, give any proof of subserviency to those vulgar inducements 
which the honourable baronet assumes to have so powerful an influence on 
every public man? Did I manifest a disposition to sacrifice my integrity 
to my interest, or—what would be less disgraceful, perhaps, though dis- 
graceful enough—to my ambition? | 

‘And yet, Sir, that refusal was not quite an ordinary effort. I had, at 
that moment, a temptation to take office, more powerful, perhaps, than I 
have felt'at any other period of my political life. There are circum- 
stances which excuse, in generous minds, a strong desire for power ; and 
such, precisely, were the circumstances, under which office was now ten- 
dered to my acceptance. I had been secretary of state during the first 
years of the war in the Peninsula. I had been, in a measure, the author, 
and in this House the responsible defender, of that animating but difficult 
struggle. I had, therefore, gone through all the parliamentary contests 
which the disasters and reverses that attended the commencement of the 
Spanish war, called down upon the administration. I had borne the brunt 
of all the attacks, and buffeted all the storms, with which the opposition 
of that day had assailed us. Certainly, Sir, my opinions have never been 
altered, nor my hopes depressed, by the misfortunes of the early campaigns 
in Spain. I had anticipated, even in the hour of the deepest gloom, a 
brighter and more fortunate period, when the gale of furtune would yet 
set in gloriously and prosperously for the great cause in which we were 
embarked. In 1812, the prospect had begun to clear—victory attached 
itself to our standard—and the cause which I had so long advocated, 
under less auspicious circumstances, appeared to promise, even to less 
Sanguine eyes, those brilliant results which ultimately crowned it. And, 
Sir, I desire to ask any man who hears me, and who has within him the 
heart of an English gentleman, animated by a just desire to serve his 
country, whether greater temptation to take office could possibly be held 
out to any one, than was at that time held out to me, at the very moment 
when I might have come in to reap the fruits of the harvest, which I had 
sown under the lowering atmosphere of distrust and discouragement, and 
the early and ungenial growth of which I had watched with such intense 
anxiety? At such a moment I was called to resume my station in the 
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councils of my country: but the answer of the cabinet being what it was on 
the Catholic Question, I declined the call. Was this to sacrifice. my 
conscience, and the Catholic cause, to the love of office? '—vol. v. pp. 
366—368. 


The candour of his subsequent admission of the pain which ithad 
caused him, to forego.another favourite object of ambition in the 
same cause, is not less interesting than the sacrifice was honourable 
to his consistency. 


‘ Again, Sir, I feel that many apologies are due to the House, for thus 
trespassing on their patience in vindication of my character and motives 
from imputations, of which, if I know anything.of my nature, I have some 
right to complain. But to be taunted with want of feeling for the Ca- 
tholics—to be accused of compromising their interests, conscious as I 
am—as I cannot but be—of being entitled to their gratitude for a long 
course of services, and for. the sacrifice to their cause of interests of my 
own—this is a sort of treatment, which would rouse even tameness itself 
to assert its honour, and vindicate its claims. 

‘I have shown that in the year 1812, I refused office rather than enter 
into an-administration pledged against the Catholic Question. _ I did this 
at a time, when office would have been dearer to me than at any other 
period of my political life; when I would have given ten years of life for 
two years of office; not for any sordid or selfish purpose of personal 
agerandisement, but for far other and higher views. But is this the onl 
sacrifice which I have made to the Catholic cause? The House will per- 
haps bear with me a little longer (as it has already borne with me so long), 
while I answer this question by another fact. 

‘From the earliest dawn of my public life—aye, from the first visions of 
youthful ambition—that ambition had been directed to one object above all 
others. Before that object all others vanished into comparative -insignifi- 
cance; it was desirable to me beyond all the blandishments of power, 
beyond all the rewards and favours of the crown. That object was to 
represent in this House, the university in which I was educated. I.hada 
fair chance of accomplishing this object, when the Catholic Question 
crossed my way. I was warned, fairly and kindly warned, that my adop- 
tion of that cause would blast my proapert- I adhered to the Catholic 
cause, and forfeited all my long cherished hopes and expectations., And 
yet I am told that I have made no sacrifice—that I have postponed the 
cause of the Catholics to views and interests of my own, Sir, the repre- 
sentation of the university has fallen into worthier hands. I rejoice with 
my right honourable friend (Mr. Peel) near me, in the high honoar which 
he has obtained. Long may he enjoy'the distinction, and long may it 
prove a source of reciprocal pride, to our parent university and to himself. 
Never till this hourhave I stated, either in public or in private, the extent 
of this irretrievable sacrifice ; but I have not felt it the less deeply. It is 
past, and I shail speak of it no more. 

* # * * * i 

‘The honourable gentleman (Mr. John Smith) who opened the debate 
on the other side of the house, on the first day of this lengthened discus- 
sion, was pleased to ask of me in terms of, great, civility and kindness, 
whether I donot love popularity? Sir, I-am not insensible to the good 

x 
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opinion of honourable men, such as him who put to me this question. I, 


am not insensible to the good-will of an enlightened community. The 
man. who disregards it, is not worthy to hold a high official station in a 
country which boasts a popular constitution. I have encountered too 
many of the vicissitudes of public life, not to know how to meet censures 
which I am conscious I do not deserve. On the other hand, I desire 
to retain popularity; but I would hold it honourably, or not at all. 
‘‘ Laudo manentem;” or, to use the more beautiful paraphrase of 
Dryden :— 
‘I can applaud her—when she’s kind ;— 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings, and will not stay,— 

I puff the prostitute away.” 


Yes, Sir, I love, I covet, I enjoy popularity ; but I will not court it by the 
surrender of my conscientious judgment, or by the sacrifice of my settled 
opinions,’—vol. v., pp. 377—382. 


It is such passages as these, laying bare to us the whole heart: 
of the orator—his private feelings, his aspirations, and the motives 
of his conduct—that will invest the eloquence of Canning with 
an enduring and intensely personal interest, which is possessed 
by no other remains of oratory, ancient or modern. 

But it is impossible at any time—and more especially at this 
juncture—in studying the living memorials in the pages before us, 
of this great statesman’s constant advocacy of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, to sink the consideration of the enlightened friend of civil, 
religious liberty, in that of the mere orator. From the moment 
when, by introducing his bill for the removal of the Catholic disa- 
bilities in 1812, he took the lead in the cause, and obtained for it 
the most auspicious majority (of 129) by which it has ever been 
crowned, even to the last speech which he delivered in its support, 
only a few months before his death, his efforts and his principles 
in its maintenance were strenuous, persevering, and consistent. 
In one respect the modification of his views must fall in the pre- 
sent state of the question, with the weight of irresistible anthority 
upon the minds of all those who are sincerely disposed to give a 
candid consideration to the subject. At first, more in the desire 
to calm the fears of those who were wrought upon with idle alarms 
by designing and bigoted men, than for any feeling of his own for 
the necessity of the measure, he would have consented to the 
enactment of securities for the Protestant ascendancy; but expe- 
rience had no sooner convinced him that this cry and refusal of 
securities, was put forth only as a stumbling block of faction, to 
impede the whole measure of justice, than he abandoned it at once. 
With his firm and uncompromising spirit, which had so often 
spurned popularity and clamour, no temptation on earth would 
have induced him then to recede from his original point, if he had 
not the perfect conviction of its utility. 

But on this, as on all other bearings of the question, his recorded 


_ 
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sentiments yet remain, to inculcate his great example, and to en- 
force the conclusions of his wisdom. His services during his life, 
in the cause of the Catholics, were pre-eminent over those of any 
other individual among his most illustrious compeers ; and he has 
bequeathed in these speeches the undying voice of his appeals, and 
the irresistible force of his arguments in the support of the same 
cause of humanity, policy, and justice. Happy had it been for the 
rights of six millions of his countrymen, if that voice could still 
be heard within the walls of the assembly, of which his. genius was 
the brightest ornament: happy still will it be if, though that voice 
is for ever hushed in the silence of the tomb, the spirit which still 
lives in these immortal remains of his eloquence, animate the 
breasts, and kindle the generous emulation of those who survive 
him in the good struggle against intolerance and wrong. 





Art. II.—An Historical Inquiry into the Probable Causes of the 
Rationalist Character lately predominant in the Theology of Ger- 
many. To which is prefixed, a Letter from Professor Sack, on 
the Rev. H. J. Rose’s Discourses. By E. B. Pusey, M. A. Fellow of 
Oriel Coll. Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 186. 1828. 


Tue first, and, at the same time, the most important, step taken 
by philosophy, under whatever form she appears, is the recogni- 
tion of two separate principles in man; a corporeal and passive 
one, subjected as much to circumstance as any other material 
nature ; and an actual and spiritual one, which owes its develop- 
ment not to the impulse, if we may so speak, of circumstances, 
but to the particular necessities of action which they create. The 
discovery of this truth has ever been the grand object to which 
human reason in its utmost perfection has looked: it has been 
the pursuit of men separated by the widest differences of opinion 
and study ; has connected all the theories, speculations, and disco- 
veries of learning into one vast system, and formed a sort of cen- 
tral point to which every ray of intellectual light has been at- 
tracted. The immortality of the soul, which is closely connected 
with this union of two opposite principles in one nature, has been 
made a dogma of the philosopher’s creed, under various degrees 
of evidence; but the evidence which supported the belief was uni- 
formly derived from the bold, or the persevering, efforts of reason : 
it was the golden fruit which the highest intellect alone could 
reap, and immortality itself seemed almost of less value than the 
glory of its demonstration. This mighty truth, the topmost in 
the scale of philosophical discoveries, and the first and lowest in 
the revelations of religion, is in itself as simple as it is sublime ; 


but to prove it by the powers of the unassisted understanding ; to 


search for, and bring together, the scattered testimonies of nature, 
requires the rarest accomplishments of mind and learning. . In 
taking it, therefore, from the hidden things which belong to a few 
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gifted intellects, and making it a truth which the humblest may be 
taught to enjoy, philosophy loses the bright and noble object 
which she pursued in her proudest career ; the one which, of all 
others, is most calculated to inspire the greatest of her sons, and 
the desire of which gave a sort of sanctity to her name. There 
was something besides the intrinsic value of the truth, which made 
men love to speculate on the immortality of the soul, and other 


mysteries of our nature. The inquiry gave rise to notions that: 


involved questions on which all the subtilty of the keenest wit 
might be constantly employed; it brought the imagination into 
action as the auxiliary of reason, and above all others, exalted the 
dignity of the human race. But these things belonged to the 
inquiry, and not to the subject itself, and the enjoyment of the 
truth—of the pure, simple truth, could have been felt only by a 
few of those most eager in the pursuit. The existence, conse- 
quently, of a religion which professes to declare on the testimony 
of God, the most important secrets of our nature and destiny, has 
not destroyed, nor could be expected to do it, the love of examining 
them by the light of natural reason. The activity, the busy curi- 
osity, the conscious strength, the power and comprehension of the 
human mind, are the same now as they were when it had to battle in 
thedark with its self-created errors. It has lostnothing but the dimly- 
seen prize for which it struggled. It has the same internal impetus 
to bound forward, but it is told that the race has been run, and that 
its strength has been employed invain. Itis not to be wondered at, 
that the mind, constituted as it is, should, under these circum- 
stances, be led into various errors by its misapprehension of the 
precise situation in which it now stands for the investigation of 
truth. The whole history of Christianity is full of details, which 
show that the active intellectuality of men’s nature has been the 
greatest foe to the purity of its sublimest doctrines; that it has 
prompted some to reject it, because, as they viewed it, it presented few 
objects to excite them ; and others, who allowed its divine origin, 
to mix its grand and simple doctrines with incongruous inventions. 

In setinds during which theologians have been the most powerful 
among the learned men of the age, and divinity has been regarded 4s 
the highest of sciences, the natural activity and waywardness of the 
mind has operated on religious truth, without any intermediate object. 
Bold and speculative men have amused themselves with its doc- 
trines, and made the most essential ones submit to their opinions, 
while professing an entire resignation of private judgment. Schism 
and every variety of heterodoxy, have thus existed under auspices 
the most favourable to theological learning, and it has been thus 
clearly proved that it needs no foreign attack to bring Christianity 
into the lists with human reason. There is, however, a consider- 
able difference between the effects produced by professed theolo- 
gians, and men of science, when employed in speculations on reli- 
gious truth. When the former apply themselves to the. inquiry, 
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there are many chances that it will end in the publication of some 
novel doctrine, or the renewal of some antiquated system, and a 
direct contest follows between the inventors of the new, and the 
defenders of the previously established opinions. The community 
are thus divided into sects and hostile churches, but the spirit 
which began the contest is still visible; it is not that which pro- 
perly belongs to deep learning or gree but one called into 
existence, and nurtured by principles of mind peculiar to men em- 
ployed in the pursuit of theological truth; principles‘which are 
more actively engaged in the eliciting of minute particular points, 
than in unfolding the most general and important ones, and which, 
by being gradually called into action among the people, at length 
appear completely developed, under the forms of party zeal, or sec- 
tarian animosity. 

The above is usually the case when ae is principally confined 
to ecclesiastics, and the spirit of inquiry takes its flight from amid 
the hugecompilations of commentators or schoolmen. The evil is not 
the result of an inquiry improperly pursued,but of an imperfect intel- 
lectual activity being ae on subjects that exhaust it without 
profit. The condition of a country long exposed to the strife of 
theological controversy, is the lowest into which it can be brought 


. by the action of any moral cause. Anarchy in popular opinions, 


unsettles the standard of morality. A people accustomed to hear 
the various portions of their religion made the subject of disputa- 
tion, will in a little time regard the whole as disputable ; or by look- 
ing incessantly at the separate parts, will forget the beauty of the 
perfect system. Evils, therefore, there are many, and those of no 
slight importance, which belong to every age in which theology is 
studied as a polemical science, and it is necessary tu bear this con* 
stantly in mind, while examining the tendencies of human philoso- 
phy to injure the purity, or lessen the power of religion. It shows 
the constant inclination of the mind to exercise its powers on the 
vreat mysteries of being, and that into whatever errors it may fall, 
it is not so much the opinions with which it sets out, as it is the 
inherent properties of its constitution, that make it err. 

The times in which a speculative philosophy flourishes, are cha- 
racterised by other signs, but are scarcely more marked by this 
decided propensity of our nature to inquire, independently of reve- 
lation, into the origin and destination of our being. In the case 
of theologians, or those professing to take all their philosophy from 
the literal teaching of the inspired books, they are amenable to a 
prescribed law of truth, and must, in a great measure, be content 
with the limits it sets. Philosophers wo have not admitted any 
other power but their reason, to lay down rules, commence the 
investigation on broader grounds, and pursue it for a more general 
purpose. The errors into which they may fall are not the errors of 
an immature judgment, but of a too generalizing method of thought ; 
not the mistakes of learning, overheated i the pursuit of its 
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gbjects, but the erroneous conclusions of reason missing the foun- 
dation of its demonstrations. 

_ Many questions have been agitated respecting the true pravines 
of reason, and the extent of its powers in matters of theology, 
They have generally ended on the one side by almost putting away 
its authority, and on the other by the denial of any higher principles 
of existence than it can discover. Prejudice, fanaticism and intole- 
rance, have been found in far the greater number of controversies thus 
concluded, and it would be difficult to say on which side lies the 
greater sin against’ mankind. How it happens that any evils of 
this nature exist, may be easily explained. Reason, it is contended 
by some parties, is the undoubted judge of the evidence on which 
religion bases its original claims to respect. But the disbeliever is 
not content with examining the external proofs of revelation, and 
finding them consistent according to the law of evidence. He 
requires an explanation of every difficulty which he meets, and 
ranks under the class of difficulties, every circumstance and prin- 
ciple not harmonising with his preconceptions. The opposite cha- 
racter, on the contrary, although he allows reason the right of 
judging respecting evidence, will not allow it to decide on the 
proper province of evidence—on what is, and what is not, to be 
made the subject of examination by evidence. Both, consequently, 
have erred: the one from forgetting that truth being only demon- 
strable when the objects compared are clearly and fully seen, which 
cannot be the case as to many of those with which religion is con- 
yersant ; and the other from neglecting a very important consider- 
ation, namely, that although many things are to be believed, and 
received with implicit reverence, which are not within the pale of 
human ‘philosophy, yet, the faith, the principle on which these 
super-rational mysteries are to be received and trusted in, is itself 
a fair and proper object of philosophical contemplation. The sub- 
jects of faith are, by their very nature, incomprehensible; but faith 
is the result of certain intellectual principles, wrought upon by 
particular agents, and both the principles and the agents may be 
recognised and understood, or faith would be an unintelligible and 
unmeaning word. 

Bearing the above considerations in mind, we come to the true 
explanation of the circumstances which have involved German 
theology in such a cloud of mystery and confusion. There was 
first an age of bold, intense and overpowering excitement, which 
predaces a long series of momentous effects. This was followed 

y one distinguished for the violent spirit of polemical theology, 
which engrossed all the most vigorous minds of the day; to this 
succeeded a period of scepticism, not of the scepticism of over- 
wrought reason, the disbelief which disturbs a noble mind, that 
has grasped at too much to find all it has embraced, substance, but 
a cold and supercilious scepticism, loving nothing, fearing nothing, 
venerating nothing; a scepticism which took the name of philo- 
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hy, but.was, in. reality, a partiof the system of ular politaes 
ee would own ne in Ae that lifted: him, jgher than the 
world, But this state of things could not remain long. » The 
human mind can: no more rest satisfied with such principles, than 
it can contmue for any length of time in inactivity. Men of'a deep 
and original turn of thought arose; theology, though not near 
being restored to its proper dignity as a science founded on revela- 
tion, was freed from the perversions of little sectarian disputants ; 
and philosophy, uniting with it, as but another branch of the 
same divine study, a vast sphere of contemplation has been opened 
to minds of every character. For some it is too profound, and 
they see nothing but mystery, which fills them with distrust. Some 
have sought.a clue to the mighty labyrinth in the convolutions of 
man’s being, and others have imagined it may be discovered in the 
universality, the prima philosophia of nature. A few remain: who, 
without leaving the plain and obvious track of theological learning, 
have brought to the pursuit great talents and industry. But they 
are not sufficiently numerous to exercise any important influence 
on the state of theology generally: greatly superior, however, is its 
condition under these circumstances, to its state when either 
the mere rationalists or the pietists held it in subjection to their 
several systems. Whatever may be the errors of Kant’s philosophy, 
he and those who have taken his theory as the youn’ wee of 
their own, have, it is generally considered by the most learned men 
in Germany, done considerable good by giving birth to higher 
views of our moral nature, and thereby making way for a more 
spiritual understanding of Christianity. Professor Sack, who is 
minister of the evangelical church of Bonn, and with whom Mr, 
Pusey became intimately acquainted during his residence in Ger- 
many, has fully shewn the improved condition of theological 
science, in his letter to our author. He has very clearly demon- 
strated the errors of Mr. Rose’s popular work on the subject, 
and in doing this has given a succinct view of the most important 
points in this interesting question. Of the present prospects of 
theology, the professor thus speaks, after blaming Mr. Rose for 


not having paid more attention to the progress of German religious 
opinion, through its different forms, 


‘If, then, this point of view be adhered to, that all German innovations 
in theology, discharged themseives principally in two main channels—the 
one in which scientific clearness and freedom were the object of honest 
exertion; the other, in which an inward indisposition toward the peculiar 
character of the Christian religion, moulded the yet uncompleted. results 
of historical investigation, with a shallow philosophy, into an unconnected 
revolting commixture of naturalism and popular philosophy, all the pheno- 
mena in the history of theology will be sufficiently explained, That better 
race of authors, for the:most part too little acquainted with the principles 
of the science of scriptural interpretation, and the defence of religion, com- 
mitted, indeed, many an error, but with a chastened judgment they again 
struck back into the right path. It was natural that they should occa- 
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sionally fail, at first sight, to recognize the shallowness and pervertedness 
of inquiries of the second sort ; and that to a certain degree, participating 
in the fascination with which the spirit of that time had invested eve 
species of tolerance, they should expose themselves to the injustice by 
which their purer endeavours were subsequently confounded with those of 
the deistic naturalist—an injustice frequently practised in these times in a 
crying manner, not by Romanists only, but by Protestants of too exclusive 
a system of theology. And now that this better sort of temperate, religi- 
ously disposed, and scientific inquirers have gained a better basis, rule and 
method, partly through their own more enlarged acquaintance with the pro- 
vince of their science (to which belongs also the acknowledgment of its 
limits), partly through the exertions of decided apologists and apologetic 
doctrinal writers ; partly, and not least, through the endeavours of a deeper 
philosophy ; and lastly, in part through the religious stimulus caused b 
momentous political events; now, also, that studies in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, alike deep in their-characters and pure in their point of view, have 

uickened the sight for discerning the essence of Christianity ; our German 
theology is attaining a pure and scientific character, which it could not 
have acquired so unfettered, and in such full consciousness, without first 
discharging itself of those baser elements. 

* Much is yet left to be done, much to clear away, but the more that 
genuine apologetic and hermeneutic principles, derived from the nature of 
belief and of thought, possess themselves of the mind, the more will those 
falsifying theories of accommodation, those wretched explanations of 
miracles, those presumptuous critical hypotheses, give place to a perspicu- 
ous view of the essence of divine revelation, to a living understanding of 
the prophetic and apostolic writings, and, consequently, to a purer exposi- 
tion of the main doctrines of Christianity. You must not allow this hope 
to be obscured by what you may have seen of the struggles of supernatu- 
ralism and rationalism, or perhaps may read, most obnoxiously exhibited 
in several of our periodical works. Within the province of proper theology, 
this contest is not so important as it often appears, and the more it deve- 
lopes itself the less lasting can it be; inasmuch as an independent ration- 
alism is irreconcileable with the very idea of Christian theology, and a bare 
supernaturalism, which goes no further than what its name expresses, 
does not contain the slightest portion of the substance and doctrines of 
Christianity. If, then, it is true, that through a genuine study of scrip- 
tural interpretation and of history, a better theology has begun to find 
place among us, the distracting influence which this conflict exerts, must 
of necessity here also be gradually diminished ; on the other hand, it will 
probably continue, possibly yet more develope itself, in the more direct pro- 
vince of religion, in philosophy and in politics, where, amid many a struggle 
and many an alteration, it may systematise itself in the contrast ofa religious, 
and of an atheistic, and of a sincere, and of an hypocritical character of 
thought—and then again from the various points of mutual contact, unavoid- 
ably re-act upon theology. This danger is, however, no other than that to 
which the English episcopal, nay, even the Romanist, and indeed every part 
of the Christian church, is exposed; and this disease, thus universal to 
mankind, may indeed delay, but cannot preclude, the restoration of German 
theology, derived from the genuine sources of philological and historical 
investigation, combined with that experience in faith which brings the mind 
and heart in vivid contact with them.’—Piofessor Sack’s Letter, pp. J—11. 
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The great object of Mr. Pusey’s essay, is the illustration of the 
professor’s observations, by an historical detail of the various revo- 
lutions which have taken place in ‘the religion of Germany. He 
has commenced with the period immediately succeeding the refor- 
mation, and described with great accuracy the real state of religious 
opinion among the different ae into which the promoters of 
the new doctrines were divided. A less promising prospect of 
eventual good could hardly be conceived. The discourses of the 
pulpit soon degenerated into a sort of textual anatomy. Students 
in theology were employed on nothing but in learning definitions, 
or in writing theses on the most useless points of divinity. . 

The changes which subsequently took place, and introduced the 
opinions which have been distinguished by the name of Pietism, 
was brought about chiefly by the means of Spencer, a man of the 
deepest and purest religious feeling, but who appears to have 
wanted the learning and moral firmness necessary to the situation 
which he occupied. | 

The religious state of Germany, while the principles he had in- 
culcated remained in full force, presented a curious contrast to 
that of the period preceding ; but the history of public opinion has 
no passage more interesting than that which describes the contest 
which was carried on between philosophy and the theological 
systems then introduced. The opinions of Wolf were at first 
strongly opposed by the Pietists, but they were afterwards intro- 
duced into theology, and thus prepared the way for other changes 
which speedily followed, and ended in the almost universal preva- 
lence of infidelity. Few, however, as were the men of learning 
that remained as the advocates of Christianity, they were sufficient 
to keep the ground open for the seed, whenever it should be 
brought to it. But the present better prospects of religion in Ger- 
many seem to be owing to the higher systems of philosophy which 
have been introduced, rather than to the labours of theologians. 
On this part of the subject, we refer to Mr. Pusey’s own words :— 

‘ The latest form of rationalism established itself as the result of these 
systems; but from these same systems has its untenableness, both in its 
positive and negative sides, been beyond all question established ; and in 
its strictest contrast to revelation, it has nearly disappeared. The 
support which it before claimed for its positive contents, from speculation, 
or from ‘‘ sound human reason,” has been withdrawn, by the overthrow 
of the Wolfian and popular philosophy ; the most of its adherents built, 
therefore (though in a very different spirit from its excellent author), on 
the principle of Jacobi—on consciousness as the source of knowledge in 
divine things, and thereby disabled themselves from effectually attacking 
the believer in revelation or from defending themselves against the 
Pantheist. Of the believer in revelation, they could no longer require 
that he should establish by reason, truths which lie beyond reason; since 
they confessed themselves, that they could not establish by reason, free- 
agency, human personality, &c., which they yet continued to hold. The 
Pantheist, on the other hand, maintained against the rationalist, as he 
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did against the believer in revelation, that the uaproved truths of ‘the 
deist were merely the product of subjective self-deception, derived from 
the ascription of human qualities and human feelings to the Deity. The 
shallowness of his conceptions of moral evil, which produced his denial 
both of the original declension of man, and of the necessity of the means 
for his restoration, which Christianity contains, were exposed by the 
system of Kant. The anthropomorphic views of God, as a mechanical 
contriver of the world, which, like the human author of a machine, he 
was imagined subsequently to have left, to carry on the work for which it 
was designed (on which views, the distinctions between the mediate and 
immediate agency of God, the so-called interruptions of the laws of 
nature, &c., and the consequent criticisms of revelation were founded), 
were annihilated by the philosophy of Schelling. The rest of the system 
of rationalism was too mere an abstraction of Christianity, deprived of its 
radiancy and warmth, long to endure; its criticisms of revelation, the 
same as those which our invaluable Butler has shewn can be consistentl 
urged only by the Atheist or the Pantheist. That milder form, which, 
according to the scholastic distinction, admits things above, but not 
those contrary to human reason, rather incidentally and occasionally, 
than in its own nature, agrees with the pure Rationalism, and stands 
within or without scriptural Christianity, according as the Christian 
doctrines appear to each individual who adopts it, contrary or not to that 
reason: but even among those who, on this ground, yet remain strangers 
to the main Christian doctrines, there exists, in very many at least, that 
deep moral earnestness, which must in time bring them to their acknow- 
ledgment. 

‘ The final issue of this great development is yet too incomplete, the 
extensive re-animation of a living Christianity too recent, the degrees in, 
and the forms under, which it has often been restored, too various to 
allow a stranger now to pronounce upon either the causes or the extent of 
that restoration, or to express any Opinions upon the individuals who have 
been, under Providence, the means of that restoration. From the very 
advanced state of theological education in Germany, a vast influence is at 
all times in active agency, of which no conception can be formed, either 
from its printed literature, or from a residence at a limited number of 
universities. By far the largest portion of German theology is a floating 
capital; so that no just estimate can be made from the printed works of 
any theologian, of the extent or variety of his usefulness, while a great 
proportion will always remain, who are the instruments of a widely 
diffused blessing, to which their embodied theology bears not the remotest 
are cctv Still more difficult is it for a stranger, especially for one who 

as only witnessed, in his own country, a scrupulous adherence to a 
received system, to see how far much which is contrary to his own views 
may not only not be injurious, but, in a different state of things, even 
beneficial to the essentials of Christianity. Much that appears to be 
dangerous in a system, which has not been in all its parts deeply 
examined, is found in a more advanced stage to be useful or necessary: 
the wind which might be fatal within a narrow channel, serves only to bear 
onward more prosperously in its way, the vessel which has taken a freer 
and a bolder course.’—pp. 171—174. 


The consequences of this revolution in philosophy, bearing 
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strongly, as it always must do, on the religious opinions: of \in- 
tellectual men, are very evident. Doctrines of materialism and 
expediency, wherever they prevail, must mevitably blight every: 
germ of spiritual or high philosophical truth. Those which tend 
to separate it from mere forms and present interests,.if they lead 
not at once to Christian belief, are in harmony with its sublime 
spirit and tendency. 

We have to observe, in conclusion, that this intelligently written 
work, although glancing too rapidly over many points which might 
and ought to have been more full discussed, contains the best 
account of the true state of religion in Germany, which the 
English reader can obtain. Mr. Pusey is neither a bigot, a 
sectarian, nor a metaphysician, farther than. metaphysics ‘have 
taught him to look philosophically on human nature and its 
history. The stay he made in Gaimalsy; little more than’a 
year, was by far too short to allow him all the advantages 
he required, for the closer and more perfect inspection of the 
objects which attracted his attention. But so far as his’ oppor- 
tunities of observation enabled him, he successfully studied the 
subject he had undertaken to investigate ; and in giving the results’ 
to the public, he has conferred no-small benefit on the religious 
inquirer. No subject is more hidden from readers in general, than 
every thing respecting German philosophy and German theology. 
The one is regarded only as an incomprehensible mass of obscure 
visions, and the other as distinguishable for nothing but: its un- 
likeness to Christianity. When viewed at a distance, or throu 
imperfect mediums, it is easy to suppose that this must be the 
case, even with men of some degree of reflection. But offering, 
as do the present systems of German philosophical belief, some of 
the most remarkable phenomena of mental discovery, it is of 
importance that just ideas should be given of the real state of 
religion and moral science, where’such opinions are’ prevalent. 
When properly examined, even’ without any very laborious or 
lengthened investigation of particulars, many interesting in- 
ferences may be drawn, which will throw light on most ‘of the 
subjects that are of the greatest importance to us, in our several 
relations of human, responsible, and immortal beings. The advice, 
therefore, which Professor Sack has given to young English 
theologians, to visit Germany, and make the present condition of 
religion there a part of their initiatory studies, is well deserving of ' 
attention. We do not exactly agree with him as to their paying” 
this visit during their noviciate ; for, knowing as “we do the 
literary character of the younger part of the English clergy 
generally, we fear they: would’ want considerable: drilling, before 
they could be deemed fit for the Professor’s lowest divinity class. 
But that it would be of service not only to the: ministers of' reli- 
gion in this but in other countries, we have no doubt ; ‘and’ we shall’ 
be glad when the time comes for an intercommunication of the kind. 
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- We should look with pleasure on any further labours of Mr. 
Pusey, on the useful subject he has taken up; and. cordially 
advise him to prosecute his inquiries in the same liberal but 


serious and philosophical spirit with which he has commenced the 
investigation. 
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Art. II].—Mezico in 1827, By H. G. Ward, Esq., his Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires in that Country, during the Years 1825, 1826, and part of 
1827. In2vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1828. 


Few gentlemen of whom we happen to have any knowledge, could 
have undertaken to describe the present, or bas the recent con- 
dition of Mexico, with fairer prospects of success than Mr. Ward. 
A diplomatic apprenticeship of four years in Spain, had initiated 
him at an early period of his life, in the habits of careful observa- 
tion, and dispassionate inquiry. Accuracy in collecting facts, cool- 
ness in comparing them, and sagacity in deriving from them those 
general inferences which lead to the knowledge of national resources 
and character, are among the first qualifications acquired by the 
gy ai aspirant, if he be, as undoubtedly Mr. Ward is, a person 
of. education and intelligence. His service in the Peninsula 
rendered him acquainted, not only with the current language 
of Mexico, but with the models upon which its manners and 
customs, its social virtues and vices, and all its religious, some of its 
political, and most of its civil institutions, were formed. To him 
scarcely any thing could have appeared novel, save the mineral riches, 
and the external aspect of the country. It must have appeared to 
him, as if he had only been traversing a province in Spain which 
he had not visited before, diversified only by a less beautiful sky, 
by. the appearance of a swarthy race of Indians, of majestic moun- 
tains, and of a few more gaily painted birds than he had seen in 
the Castiles or Andalusia. But he would discover scarcely an 


difference in other respects. He would be as much at home, with 


the people on the day that he landed on their coast, as after three 
years’ residence in their capital. 

Besides, his situation, first as commissioner, and next as British 
ore d’Affaires, opened to him without any ernie, every cir- 
cle of society which he might choose to cultivate. It gave him 
unlimited facilities for acquiring information on all points worth 


examination. Not only had he the English consuls to assist him,. 


but every English merchant settled in Mexico. His office placed 
him.in immediate contact with. the individuals vested with the 
sovereign authority of the federation, through whom he had every 
possible opportunity of pushing his investigations, without the dan- 
ger of resistance, or even of suspicion, and of having them answered 
with all the copiousness and certainty, which the faculties of 
government could command. 


Nevertheless, with all these facilities which Mr. Ward possessed 
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to the greatest possible extent ; with all his knowledge of the lan- 
guage and manners of Spain; with all his experience of practical 
observation, and his undoubted abilities, he has contrived to 
duce two of the most oppressive and unreadable volumes which we 
have ever encountered. They form together upwards of thirteen 
hundred pages, arranged with great method into books and. sec- 
tions ; and it must be admitted, that they contain a mass of infor- 
mation upon the geological structure, climate, population, produc- 
tions, history, government, revenue and mines’ of Mexico, which 
cannot be found in any other single work—not even excepting that 
of Baron Humboldt. Mr. Ward may unquestionably claim the 
merit of having supplied a very useful appendix to wes chapters 
in the Essai Politique, of that celebrated traveller. But he has 
caught very little of the fine captivating spirit of philosophy, which 
pervades all the productions of that admirable writer. He follows 
him, indeed, in his figures and his calculations, his measurements 
of mountains, and his estimates of population ; but he has failed 
to learn from his great model, how to mix solid and austere know- 
ledge with the common and daily interests of life; and to diversify 
dissertations on commerce, and law, and agriculture, with episodes 
of personal adventure, bearing about them all the charms of 
romance. 

We ought, perhaps, to make some allowance for the peculiar 
difficulties of Mr. Ward’s situation. Although asa minister, his 
intercourse with public men, and his acquaintance with the politi- 
cal history of Mexico, must have enabled him to record in his 
private journal, a great variety of authentic anecdotes and facts of 
more than ordinary interest and importance, yet, from the, nature 
of his office, he was necessarily precluded from publishing them 
to the world. They were to him -‘ forbidden ground.’ Had he 
indulged in that most common, and not less instructive and 
amusing privilege of travellers—that of giving portraits of the 
leading characters of the country which is the subject of his work, 
he might, indeed, bave given greater variety to its pages; but he 
would most certainly have risked the displeasure, both of the 
government. which employed him, and of that to which he was 
accredited. His real ‘‘ personal narrative” would be found only 
in his dispatches. In those papers he would detail. all the diffi- 
culties, for instance, which he and his colleague, Mr. Morier, had 
to overcome in the negociation of the commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and Mexico; and we own, that if he had given it to 
us, we should have read the account of that proceeding with the 
most lively attention. But this was ‘ forbidden ground.’ Again, it 
is notorious, that Mr. Ward had much trouble during his mission, 
in watching and counteracting the intrigues of Mr. Poinsett, the 
North American envoy, who exerted himself with au ultra-national 
zeal, in order. to acquire for his government a preponderating 
influence in. the councils. and interests of the Mexican republic. 
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In one or two instances, if we be not mistaken, the two ministers 
were placed ina sort of personal contact, which left no very agree- 
able impressions’ on either side. We confess that we did exnede 
some notes, at least, on these passages, in Mr. Ward’s diplomatic 
career. He has not, however, alluded to them im the slightest 
manner. They were ‘ forbidden ground ;’ and had it not been for 
— newspapers, we should never have known a syllable about 
t ‘ 

Hence we see, that although a British minister, deputed to a 
foreign state, may enjoy more ample opportunities for acquiring 
information concerning that state than any other stranger, yet he 
is, from his office, under the necessity of suppressing so dispropor- 
tionate a share of his materials, that any work he may write for 
the world must be composed of the commonest details, which are 
accessible to every body. It must be a work remarkable only for 
its reticences, and therefore devoid of all those attractions which 
might render it animated and popular. Indeed Mr. Ward is stu- 
diously delicate and discreet’ upon this point. With the exception 
of' that portion ‘of his volumes which contains the’ results of his 

sonal inquiries into the actual condition of the Mexican mines,’ 
and the value of which, to persons interested in that subject, we 
are far from wishing to underrate, Mr. Ward has added little to the 
information already to be found in a more engaging form in the 
“ Espagnol,” in'the productions of Humboldt, Bustamante, Ro- 
binson, Brackenbridge, and other authors. He has, it is true, 
concentrated in‘his publication much of thé matter which is spread 
over their volumes ; some of 1t also he has corrected, but the whole 
he has conveyed in so didactic and formal a manner, that however 
useful his work may be found asa manual for miners and ministers, 
it will, we fear, never obtain for Mr. Ward any very distinguished 
reputation in the republic of letters. 

The world pretty well knew before he wrote it, that the popula- 
tion of the Mexican republic consisted of upwards of eight millions 
of inhabitants, and that if that number were doubled, nay quadru- 
pled, the natural productions of its soil, embracing, as they do, by 
far the largest share of the mineral and vegetable treasures of the 
New World, would be more than sufficient to support them. On 
the present and future importance of such a country, both in a 
commercial and political point of view, it were now superfluous to 
comment. It would be equally unnecessary to allay the fears of 
those timid speculators, who still apprehend that the Mexicans are 
likely to be restored to the rule of Spain. She has not a single 
piece of artillery, not- even a sabre, throughout the whole of their 
extensive territory. Her flag, which waved for three centuries, and 
announced her unresisted dominion, over them, dare not now even 
approach theit shores. Indeed the wonder is, looking back at_ 
the: history of their: insurrection, not that they have succeeded so— 
soon ‘in asserting their independence, but that they did not acieve’ 
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it much sooner. It is the fashion, with a certain party. in. this 
country, to decry the new republics of Spanish America, and to 
vilify the memory of Mr. Canning for having recognised them. 
His policy was no more than this—that he saw at once the pro- 

ress which those countries had made, and that even if it were the 
interest of England to oppose their freedom, she had not the 
power to accomplish any such object. Mr. Ward has inserted in 
the Appendix to his first volume, a document which he found in 
the work of Bustamante, and of the authenticity of which no 
doubt can be entertained, which contains within a brief compass, 
a great mass of information on this subject. We recommend it 
particularly to the perusal of Lord Strangford and Lord Aberdeen, 
and all our other noble diplomatists who have any predilection for 
the doctrines of Prince Metternich. They will there find the 
viceroy Calleja, reporting in a confidential letter to the Minister 
of War, that so early as the year 1813, he had every reason to 
apprehend that Mexico would be “‘irrecoverably lost,” to the Spanish 
crown. He lays it down as a fact which in his own language 
constituted ‘‘ the corner stone of his argument,” that ‘‘ the great 
majority of the natives of Mexico,” was even at that time ‘“de- 
cidedly in favour of insurrection and independence.” ‘‘ The insur- 
rection,” he adds in another place, ‘‘is so deeply impressed and 
rooted in the heart of every American, that nothing but the most 
energetic measures, supported by an imposing force, can ever 
eradicate it.” Yet is this Mexico among the republics which Lord 
Strangford censures Mr. Canning for having naaletenh nearly 
ten years after Calleja’s report was written ! | 

It must be admitted that the financial difficulties in which the 
new republics are unhappily involved, must for a while throw a 
certain degree of discredit upon them. True also it is, that there 
has been, as yet, little of apparent stability in their institutions, 
and that there have been many revolutions in the composition of 
their governments. But national wealth is the creature only of 
internal tranquillity, and it was impossible to expect that countries 
where so many and such violent changes were effected, could all 
at once settle down in the enjoyment of contentedness and peace. 
On this subject we fully agree in the sensible remarks of our 
author. 

‘ To throw off the yoke, in the first instance, was a task comparatively 
easy: but to re-organise society after the dissolution of all earlier ties, to 
curb passions once let loose, to give to any party, or system, a decided 
ascendancy, where claims, (or pretensions) were equal, and superior talent 
rare—this was an art which nothing but experience could teach; that 
nothing, at least, but the most bitter experience has ever been‘known to 
teach, in the annals of mankind. 

‘ Fourteen years of anarchy and bloodshed, have brought the Americans 
to something more like unity of plan, and will, probably, give stability to 
the system which they have, with some slight modifications, universally 
adopted. With regard to their independence, the question has long been 
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decided ; differences of opinion may exist upon other points, but, upon 
this, unanimity certainly prevails; and 1 believe that any hostile demon- 
stration on the part of Spain, would, every where, be found a sovereign 
remedy for domestic feuds. These feuds too, however embarrassing in 
their effects, ought to be rather matter of regret, than surprise, to those 
who reflect that no nation has ever yet attained any reasonable portion of 
civil liberty without them. They are a part of that fearful process, by 
which it appears that, while human nature remains what it is, abuses, even 
when past endurance, can alone be corrected. Our own history, as well as 
that of our neighbours, attests this melancholy truth; and, after the lapse 
of more than a century, the party distinctions of the day still bespeak the 
fury of the party-spirit of our ancestors. The same scene, modified only 
by differences of climate, and rendered less interesting by the want of early 
education amongst the principal actors, is now representing in the New 
World. The struggle, like every one in which the passions of the people 
are engaged, has been accompanied by its usual attendants, bloodshed and 
desolation; but humanity may console itself with the hope that the storm 
is now gone by, and that future prosperity, however dearly purchased, will 
afford a compensation for all past sufferings.’—vol. i., pp. 147—149. 


Mr. Ward’s precis of the Mexican revolution is, perhaps, the 
best written portion of his work. It deals only with facts, the 
trath of which seems to be well ascertained, and it conveys them in 
a very impartial manner. They are already so well known, that 
we need not even allude to them. We believe his account of 
General Victoria’s early career, wild and improbable as it ma 
appear, to be in the main correct. We had already heard it from a 
quarter not very friendly to the warrior, though by no means hostile 
to the man. We shall present it as a curiosity to the reader. 


‘In the course of the year 1816, most of his old soldiers fell: those by 
whom he replaced them had neither the same enthusiasm, nor the same 
attachment to his person. The zeal with which the inhabitants had en- 

ged in the cause of the revolution was worn out: with each reverse their 
discouragement increased, and, as the disastrous accounts from the 
interior left them but little hope of bringing the contest to a favourable 
issue, the villages refused to furnish any farther supplies; the last rem- 
nant of Victoria’s followers deserted him, and he was left absolutely alone. 
Still his courage was unsubdued, and his resolution not to yield, on any 
terms, to the Spaniards, unshaken. He refused the ranks and rewards 
which Apodaca proffered as the price of his submission, and determined to 
seek an asylum in the solitude of the forests, rather than accept the indulto, 
on the. faith of which so many of the insurgents yielded up their arms. 
This extraordinary project was carried into execution with a decision highly 
characteristic of the man. Unaccompanied by a single attendant, and 
provided only with a little linen, and a sword, Victoria threw himself into 
the mountainous district which occupies so large a portion of the province 
of Veracruz, and disappeared to the eyes of his countrymen. His after 
history is so extremely wild, that I should hardly venture to relate it here, 
did not the unanimous evidence of his countrymen confirm the story of his 
sufferings, as I have often heard it from his own mouth. 

‘During the first few weeks, Victoria was supplied with provisions by 
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the Indians, who all knew and respected his name; but Apodaca was so 
apprehensive that he would again emerge from his retreat, that a thousand 
men were ordered out, in small detachments, literally to hunt him down. 
Wherever it was discovered that a village had either received him, or re- 
lieved his wants, it was burnt without mercy; aud this rigour struck the 
Indians with such terror, that they either fled at the sight of Victoria, or 
were the first to denounce the approach of a man, whose presence might 
prove so fatal tothem. For upwards of six months, he was followed like 
a wild beast by his pursuers, who were often so near him, that he could 
hear their imprecations against himself, and Apodaca too, for having con- 
demned them to so fruitless a search, On one occasion, he escaped a 
detachment, which he fell in with unexpectedly, by swimming a river, which 
they were unable to cross ; and on several others, he concealed himself, 
when in the immediate vicinity of the royal troops, beneath the thick 
shrubs, and creepers, with which the woods of Veracruz abound. At lasta 
story was made up, to satisfy the Viceroy, of a body having been found, 
which had been recognized as that of Victoria. A minute description was 
given of his person, which was inserted officially in the Gazette of Mexico, 
and the troops were recalled to more pressing labours in the interior. 

‘But Victoria’s trials did not cease with the pursuit: harassed, and 
worn-out, by the fatigues which he had undergone, his clothes torn -to 
pieces, and his body lacerated by the thorny underwood of the Tropics, 
he was indeed allowed a little tranquillity, but his sufferings were still 
almost incredible: during the summer, be managed to subsist upon the 
fruits of which nature is so lavish in those climates ; but in winter he was 
attenuated by hunger, and I have heard him repeatedly affirm, that no 
repast has afforded him so much pleasure since, as he experienced, after 
being long deprived of food, in gnawing the bones of horses, or other ani- 
mals, that he happened to find dead in the woods. By degrees he accus- 
tomed himself to such abstinence, that he could remain four, and even 
five days, without tasting any thing but water, without experiencing any 
serious inconvenience; but whenever he was deprived of sustenance for a 
longer period, his sufferings were very acute.* For thirty months he never 
tasted bread, nor saw a human being, nor thought, at times, ever to see 
one again. His clothes were reduced to a single wrapper of cotton, which 
he found one day, when driven by hunger he had approached nearer than 


usual to some Indian huts, and this he regarded as an inestimable treasure. 


‘The mode in which Victoria, cut off, as he was, from all communica- 
tion with the world, received intelligence of the revolution of 1821, is 
hardly less extraordinary than the fact of his having been able to support 
existence amidst so many hardships, during the intervening period. 

‘When io 1818 he was abandoned by all the rest of his men, he was 
asked by two Indians, who lingered with him to the last, and on whose 
fidelity he knew that he could rely, if any change took place, where he 
wished them to look for him? He pointed, in reply, to a mountain at 
some distance, and told them that, on that mountain, perhaps, they might 





‘* When first I knew General Victoria, at Veracruz, in 1823, he was 
unable to eat above once in twenty-four, or eyen thirty-six hours; and 
even now, though he conforms with the usual hours of his countrymen, 
with regard to meals, he is one of the most abstemious of men.’ 
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find his bones. - His only reason for selecting it, was its being particularly 
. rugged, and inaccessible, and surrounded by a forest of vast extent. 

‘The Indians treasured up this hint, and as soon as the first news of 
Iturbide’s declaration reached them, they set out in quest of Victoria: 
they separated on arriving at the foot of the mountain, and employed six 
whole weeks in examining the woods with which it was covered; during 
this time, they lived principally by the chase; but finding their stock of 
maize exhausted, and all their efforts unavailing, they were about to 
give up the attempt, when one of them discovered, in crossing a ravine, 
which Victoria occasionally frequented, the print of a foot, which he im- 
mediately recognized to be that of an European. By European, 1 mean of 
European descent, and consequently accustomed to wear shoes, which 
always give a difference of shape to the foot, very perceptible to the eye of 
a native. The Indian waited two days upon the spot; but seeing nothing 
of Victoria, and finding his supply of provisions quite at an end, he sus- 
pended upon a tree, near the place, four tortillas, or little maize cakes, 
which were all he had left, and set out for his village, in order to replenish 
his wallets, hoping that if Victoria should pass in the mean time, the tor- 
tillas would attract his attention, and convince him that some friend was 
in search of him. 

‘ His little plan succeeded completely : Victoria, on crossing the ravine, 
two days afterwards, perceived the maize cakes, which the birds had for- 
tunately not devoured. He had then been four whole days without eating, 
and upwards of two years without tasting bread; and he says, himself, 
that he devoured the tortillas before the cravings of his appetite would 
allow him to reflect upon the singularity of finding them on this solitary 
spot, where he had never before seen any trace of a human being. He 
was at a loss to determine, whether they had been left there by a friend, or 
foe ; but feeling sure that whoever had left them intended to return, he 
concealed himself near the place, in order to observe his motions, and to 
take his own measures accordingly. 

‘ Within a short time the Indian returned ; Victoria instantly recognized 
him, and abruptly started from his concealment, in order to welcome his 
faithful follower; but the man, terrified at seeing a phantom covered with 
hair, emaciated, and clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, advancing 
upon him with a sword in his hand, from amongst the bushes, took to 
flight; and it was only on hearing himself repeatedly called by his name, 
that he recovered his composure sufliciently to recognize his old general. 
He was affected beyond measure at the state in which he found him, and 
conducted him instantly to his village, where Victoria was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. The report of his re-appearance spread, like 
lightning, through the province, where it was not credited at first, so firmly 
was every one convinced of his death; but as soon as it was known that 
Guadelupe Victoria was indeed in existence, all the old insurgents rallied 
around him. In an incredibly short time, he induced the whole province, 
with the exception of the fortified towns, to declare for independence, and 
then set out to join Iturbide, who was, at that time, preparing for the siege 
of Mexico.’—vol. i., pp. 228—234. 


Mr. Ward’s history of the rise and fall of Iturbide is very scanty. 
As far as it goes it is ee HO We only regret that he 
does not afford us more information concerning the reign, brief 
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though it was, of ore of the most extraordinary men whom the 
New World has yet produced. 

In the history of the Mexican revolution, nothing perhaps has 
appeared more unaccountable than the active part taken in it by 
the lower ranks of the clergy. Mr. Ward explains this matter 
very satisfactorily. The Parochial clergy were chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, Creoles ; and they were treated by Spain with the same 
degree of jealousy as their countrymen in general. The dignities 
of the church were all conferred on Spaniards, who filled the 
bishoprics, the deaneries, and the chapters of the different 
cathedrals. ‘It is true,’ observes Mr. Ward, in a tone of liberality 
unusual in a Protestant writer, ‘ that some of these new dignitaries 
displayed a spirit truly apostolical: while others have left monu- 
ments of their munificence, which proved that they regarded their 
revenues, not a8 a patrimony, but as held in trust for the benefit 
of their adopted country.’ He here alludes particularly to the 
establishment of hospitals, which was general in all the bishoprics, 
and to the construction of the aqueduct of Valladolid, the splendid 
work of one of the bishops of that see. But still they were 
Spaniards; they were a privileged class, and they held their 
stations to the exclusion of the native clergy. Human nature is 
the same in every profession. This principle of exclusion it was 
that urged the curate Hidalgo to commence the insurrection, in 
which so many of his clerical brethren subsequently participated, 
and perished. Upon the subject of reform in the church, Mr. 
Ward has offered a few remarks, which appear to us to have been 
dictated by a very sound judgment, aided no doubt by the ex- 
perience which he acquired during his residence in Spain :— 


‘Jt is much to be desired that the Congress may persevere in the 
prudent course which it has hitherto pursued; for in the States, un- 
fortunately, the cause of reform has fallen into the hands of men, who, 
irritated at the abuses which have been committed under the cloak of 
religion, are inclined to attribute to the creed the faults of those who pro- 
fess to teach it, and wish to fly at once from superstition to atheism*. 
Throughout the bishoprics on the western coast this feeling is very preva- 
lent ; and in Jalisco especially, it is a favourite axiom of the liberal party, 
that, until the present church system be radically changed, the new 
institutions can never take a firm root. 

‘Nothing can be more mistaken, in my opinion, than this idea, or less 
suited to the habits and feelings of the people. It is by pruning and 
weeding, and not by destroying both root and branch, that salutary reforms 





‘* No one who has followed the course of events in the Peninsula during 
the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, will deny that the feeling of hostility 
towards the Constitution, which always existed, increased in a tenfold 
ratio, from the day that the Cortes turned forty thousand monks and 
friars loose upon the country, on a badly-paid pension, to propagate their 
opinions amongst the lower classes, as the only means of avoiding 
Starvation.’ 
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may be effected. For these, as I have already stated, there is ample 
room ; but if the changes proposed do not exceed the establishment of a 
necessary degree of independence in the Mexican church—the equaliza- 
tion (or more equal distribution) of its revenues, and the diminution of 
those excessive church or surplice fees, now exacted by the parochial 
clergy,— Mexican clergymen may be found (and these, men of the highest 
respectability), not only capable of directing, but desirous to introduce 
them, even at the expense of individual sacrifices, the necessity of which 
they acknowledge. 

‘ The vacancy of the principal bishoprics affords an opening, which 
will probably be taken advantage of; and should the overgrown revenues 
of some of the dioceses be cut down, and appropriated to the support of 
the poorer clergy, I am inclined to think that the measure, in lieu of being 
opposed, would meet with very general approbation. At all events, a 
general coalition against it (which might be dangerous) is not to be 
apprehended. 

‘ The clergy are divided amongst themselves: besides the great leading 
distinction of Old Spaniards and Natives, the interests of the parochial 
clergy are at variance, not only with those of the convents, but also with 
those of the cathedral chapters; and this circumstance is particularly 
favourable to moderate reform. Beyond this point, I sincerely hope that 
no innovations will be attempted; for a national church ought to be 
respectably supported; and if this be done, the clergy will gain, in real 
and beneticial influence, all that they lose in an unnatural political im- 
portance, which they ought not to wish to retain.’—vol. i., pp. 348—350, 


There are other countries in which the pruning hand of reform 
might, we apprehend, be applied with similar chances of success. 
With respect to religion, it is well known that in theory a 
certain degree of intolerance prevails in the general constitution of 
the Federation. In some of the States, however, the principle of 
exclusion has been considerably modified ; and there is little doubt 
that it will cease altogether to be acted upon, in the course of a 
few years. Indeed, we have already the assertion of Mr. Ward, 
that, upon ‘every question connected with religion, the executive 
has shewn the greatest attention to the complaints of foreigners, 
and has given them every protection and every facility that it was 
possible, under present circumstances, to allow of. I know not 
one, but many instances, in which the personal influence, both of 
the president and of the ministers, has been exerted with the most 
beneficial effects ; and I cannot but think that this example, 
seconded as it is by the wishes of all the better informed Mexicans, 
both in the capital and in the states, will very speedily produce 
such a change in the feelings of the community at large upon this 
subject, as will enable the legislature, by a national act, to dis- 
pense with restrictions which are completely at variance with the 
spirit of all the other institutions in the country.’ 

Our author has entered into very elaborate details concerning the 
expenditure and income of Mexico. The former he estimates at 
fourteen millions and a half of dollars, for the year 1828. The 
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latter he calculated, when he was writing the first volume of his: 
work, at an amount quite sufficient to cover the expenditure. But 
before he concluded his second volume, he found reason, in con- 
sequence of the disturbances which occurred in the early part of 
the present year, to alter his opinion. He now seems to think 
that there must be a considerable deficit, although his confidence 
in the general resources of the country remains unshaken. We 
doubt if this intelligence will be received with much satisfaction 
on the Stock Exchange. 

From the statements which Mr. Ward has given with respect 
to the trade of Mexico, it appears to have lately rapidly increased. 
The following table exhibits the total number of vessels which 
appear to have entered the Mexican ports in the year 1826. 


From England , i ; . 55 

The British West Indies : > o. a 

Gibraltar . ; ; ; ae 
— 95 
France ; ‘ , ; PO? 49 
Holland . ‘ ; ; . 15 
Italy : ‘ : ; 6 
Denmark - lV 
Hamburgh and Bremen 2 
Sweden <g 
Prussia 1 
Spain , 1 
The United States . } é 399 
Lima, Guyaquil, and other ports in the Pacific 46 
Columbia d : . 6 
China 5 
Asia : ‘ : . ; 2 
Whalers on the Coast of California, for Refreshment 10 
Total ‘ - 639 
Prizes from Sea ; ; 3 ; 8 
Entries of National Vessels ; ; : 626 
Total ;: . 1273 
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The annual average, previously to the revolution, as well as it 
can be ascertained, does not appear to have exceeded two hundred 
and ten vessels, which was also the amount for the year 1824. 
The increase of the trade of Mexico, with the other quarters of 
the New and Old World, within the short period of two years, is 
quite surprising. Those two years, it must be remembered, how- 
ever, were remarkable for the extravagant speculations entered 
into by our monied men, and a considerable portion of the augmen- 
tation must therefore be ascribed to the mania which -them pre- 
vailed. Yet we cannot but observe, that the number of vessels 
which entered. Mexican ports from the United States, mearly 
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quadrupled that of vessels from Great Britain and its dependencies— 
a difference that clearly indicates the superiority of trade which 
the United States will always, we apprehend, possess over us in 
that quarter. : 

The body of information which Mr. Ward has collected in these 
volumes, relative to the actual condition and the future prospects 
of the mines in Mexico, must render his work, as we have alread 
hinted, extremely valuable to persons who either have embarked, 
or are likely to embark, in speculations of that nature. As he 
is neither a shareholder, an agent, or an engineer, his testimony is 
beyond all suspicion. It is for the most part highly favourable to 
those hopes of ultimate success, which first gave rise to projects 
of this description. We can, however, do no more than refer the 
reader to it, adding, that in most instances Mr. Ward’s information 
is founded on a data, the accuracy of which he appears to have 
taken a great deal of trouble in ascertaining. His observations on 
the most advantageous mode of working the mines are distin- 
guished by a good sense and discernment. The safety of all 
mining enterprizes, however, depends so essentially on the internal 
tranquillity of the country, that we naturally expected from Mr. 
Ward an opinion on this part of his subject. But here we find 
the diplomatist on forbidden ground. . 


‘With regard to the political apprehensions to which I have alluded, I 
do not feel myself at liberty to speak. The seeds of disorder certainly still 
exist in Mexico; and it is, unfortunately, not less certain that, were they: 
to lead to civil dissensions of a serious nature, the mines must suffer from 
the effects of the struggle. But although Iwill not predict those halcyon 
days of peace and concord, which some of the admirers of Republican 
principles seem to regard as the necessary consequence of the system 
which has been adopted, I have no hesitation in repeating here, what [ 
have stated in the preceding parts of my work, namely, that great progress 
has been made, towards a better order of things, and that the more I saw 
of the country, the more I became convinced that the people were wearied 
out with civil war, and desired nothing but independence and tranquillity. 
The race of the old Insurgents has died off; the population of the pro- 
vinces has reverted to its original pursuits; and although a struggle for 
place and power may be carried on with great personal animosity in the 


capital, the States are indifferent as to the result, and are occupied only 
with their own affairs.’—vol. ii., pp. 121. 


A considerable portion of Mr. Ward’s second volume is em- 
ployed in a description of a tour which he made into the northern 
provinces of Mexico, accompanied by his lady. To the pencil of 
the latter we are indebted for several handsome views, and repre- 
sentations of natural objects, which grace this work. It must have 
been extremely gratifying to Mr. Ward, to have derived so much 
assistance from his fair companion, who, by the way, appears to 
have endured with admirable patience, hardships and privations 
that do not commonly fall to the lot of English ladies in her rank 
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of life. She found, we fear, but little in the northern provinces of 
Mexico to compensate her for the difficulties to which she was 
exposed, and therefore her devotion is the more deserving of admi- 
ration, particularly as she had with her a small infant family. It 
is probable that after Mr. Ward’s account of the fatigues which 
she underwent, few ladies, from England at least, will be tempted 
to follow her example. The Northern provinces through which 
she journied, really present few points of interest, with the excep- 
tion of the mines, in which they appear to abound. Of the num- 
ber and richness of these we had no idea, before we read our 
author’s account of them. He has described them in such glow- 
ing terms, that all his readers will be strongly tempted, we fear, to 
become adventurers. Take, as an example, his account of the 
mines of Batopilas in the province of Chihuahua. 


‘To enter into'a minute description of this extraordinary district would 
exceed the limits of this work. I shall, therefore, only subjoin a few re- 
marks upon its situation and produce. Its distance from Parral is about 
eighty leagues, nearly due west, and it is situated in a very deep ravine, 
similar to that of Guarisamey. The climate is warm, yet healthy. The 
metallic lodes, visible by their elevated crests, are almost innumerable, 
and by far the greater number of them have never yet been examined: 
The principal mines are Ei Carmen, San Antonio, Pastrana, Arbitrios, 
Dolores, Candelaria, and Buen Suceso, with many others which it is not 
necessary to enumerate. .The Carmen is the mine that produced the 
enormous wealth of the Marquis of Bustamante, and from which a mass 
of solid silver was extracted, weighing 425lbs. The ores of Pastrana 
were so rich, that the lode was worked by bars, with a point at one end 
and a chisel at the other, for cutting out the silver. The owner of Pas- 
trana used to bring the ores from the mines with flags flying, and the 
mules adorned with cloths of all colours. The same man received a re- 
proof from the Bishop of Durango, when he visited Batopilas, for placing 
bars of silver from the door of his house to the sala, for the bishop to walk 
upon. 

re Buen Suceso was discovered by an Indian, who swam across the river 
after a great flood. On arriving at the other side, he found the crest of 
an immense lode laid bare by the force of the water. The greater part of 
this crest was pure and massive silver, and sparkling in the sun. The 
whole town of Batopilas went to witness this‘ extraordinary sight as soon 
as the river became fordable. The Indian extracted great wealth from his 
mine, but on arriving at the depth of three varas, the abundance of the 
water obliged him to abandon it, and no attempt has been since made to 
resume the working. 

‘ In this district the silver is generally found pure, and unaccompanied 
by any extraneous substance. The reduction of the ores is iasreny somes | 
easy and simple. When the silver is not found in solid masses, whict 
require to be cut with the chisel, it is generally finely sprinkled through 
the lode, and often seems to nail together the particles of stone, through 
which it is disseminated. The lodes are of considerable width, but the 
masses of silver are only met with at intervals.—vol. ii., pp. 577—579. 


Mr. Ward’s report ‘of the results of the British Pearl-oyster 
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Company’s enterprizes in the Gulf of California, is ludicrous enough. 
Two vessels were employed in this speculation, under the manage- 
ment of Lieutenant Hardy. They were well fitted out, and sup- 
plied with diving bells, and every requisite for procuring the 
treasures of the deep. Behold, when arrived at their destination; 
it was found that in consequence of the heat, and the rocky bottom 
of the gulf, the diving bells could not be used ; and that one native 
miner could effect much more than all the machinery of the com- 
pany put together. What does the reader think was the issue of 
a whole six weeks’ cruize? One damaged pearl!!! 

We must conclude this article with Mr. Ward’s observations on 
the origin and views of the two parties who now distract the 
republic of Mexico. The passage is a curious one, and contains 
matter that is wholly new, we suspect, to most of our readers. It 
is obvious that Mr. Ward might have rendered it much more copi- 
ous and important, if he had not been afraid of treading on that 
‘forbidden ground’ to which we have already so often alluded. 


‘ With regard to the origin of these disturbances, it is difficult for me to 
enter into any details without overstepping those limits, within which it is 
my duty to confine myself. As itis, however, upon their tendency to affect 
the tranquillity of the country that its prospects in every way depend, I 
may, I hope, venture to lay before my readers a few remarks, without being 
thought to trespass upon forbidden ground. 

‘The two parties which, under the denomination of Escoceses and 
Yorkinos, have been recently arrayed against each other, are both Mexican 
in their origin, and entirely unconnected with Spain. The first is said to 
be composed of many of the largest proprietors of the country, (particu- 
larly those who possessed titles of nobility before the revolution), with a 
number of officers of distinction, and individuals of different professions, 
connected together by the bonds of a Masonic society, supposed to be of 
Scotch origin, from whence their name of ‘‘ Escoceses” is derived. 

‘The reputed members of this association (which is very ancient), are 
mostly men of moderate principles, and sincere advocates of the cause of 
independence. Many of them, however, belonged to the Creole army, 
and. consequently opposed the leaders of the first insurrection, while others 
held situations under the Spanish government upon the re-establishment 
of the constitution in 1820, and were sent as deputies to the Cortes of 
Spain, before the declaration of independence, by Iturbide in 1821. It is 
upon these grounds that they are accused by their adversaries, the Yorkinos, 
of “* Bourbonism,” that is, of an attachment to the mother-country suffi- 
ciently strong to induce them to wish for a prince of the royal blood of 
Spain, as constitutional king of Mexico. In this project there would have 
been no impropriety before the adoption of the present constitution. I[ do 
not myself believe, however, that it extended, even then, beyond a very 
limited number of individuals; and I am convinced that it does not exist 
as the object of a party in Mexico at the present day. 

‘The Escoceses may more properly be assimilated to the ‘‘ Federalists” 
of the United States, who, on the establishment of the constitution in 1787, 
thought the government founded upon it too weak, and were consequently 
reproached by their. opponents, the ‘‘ Democrats,” with aristocratical 
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notions, and a desire to convert the republic into a monarchy. Yet 
General Washington was a federalist, as was his successor, Mr. Adams, 
the father of the present president. In like manner, in Mexico, many of 
the most moderate and best-intentioned men in the country may be found 
amongst the Escoceses, upon whose interest General Bravo (whose mild 
and yet unvarying patriotism I have had occasion to dwell upon in the 
history of the revolution), came forward as a candidate for the presidency 
in 1824. He was defeated by the superior influence of General Victoria ; 
but next to Victoria’s name, none stood so high as that of Bravo, and none 
had deserved more of his countrymen. 

‘ Up to 1825, the Yorkinos did not exist as a party. In the summer of 
that year, a number of individuals, not connected with the Escoceses, but 
not violently opposed to them before, were united as a rival sect, deno- 
minated ‘ Yorkinos,” because they derive their origin from the Masonic 
lodge of New York, which transmitted, through Mr. Poinsett, the Ameri- 
rican minister, the diplomas and insignia requisite for the establishment of 
a branch lodge in the capital of New Spain. Without any disparagement 
to its members, of whom many are both useful and distinguished men, I 
may say that the largest proportion of the Affilies of this society consisted 
of the novi homines of the Revolution. They are the ultra Federalists, or 
democrats of Mexico, and possess the most violent hostility to Spain, and 
the Spanish residents; whom the Escoceses have uniformly protected, 
both as conceiving them to have lost the power of injuring the country, 
and because, from the large amount of the capital still remaining in their 
hands, they think that their banishment must diminish the resources and 
retard the progress of the Republic. 

‘ Having pointed out the characteristics of the two parties, it is neither 
my wish nor my intention to animadvert upon the manner in which the 
contest between them has been carried on. In a country just emerging 
from a great political crisis, there must ever be a bitterness of feeling on’ 
political questions, which older nations can hardly comprehend ; although 
a century ago our own annals might have furnished a counterpart to its 
violence. In Mexico this feeling has been carried very far indeed. The 
Yorkinos, as new men, struggling to dispossess their adversaries of that. 
power which is the real object of both, were undoubtedly the assailants ; 
but acrimony has not been wanting on the other side, and the personalities 
in which, for two years, the newspapers of the two parties have indulged, 
prove but too clearly that, under similar circumstances, nature is always 
the same ; while liberty, in her infancy, only tends to develope more 
rapidly those passions which appear, in every part of the world, to be most 
deeply implanted in the human breast. 

‘The Yorkinos have made up by numbers for what they wanted 
originally in individual influence. Their plans have been prosecuted with 
great activity ; and as the desperate appeal to the country to which their 
opponents have just been driven, appears to have failed entirely, if they use 
their victory with forbearance, the success of their candidate (General 
Guerrero), at the approaching election for the presidency, seems to be 
certain. But, upon forbearance, at the present crisis, every thing de» 
pends ; for of General Bravo's devotion to the cause of his country, but 
one opinion is entertained throughout New Spain. Should there be any 
attempt, therefore, to punish too severely a step which all must deplore, 
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although none can judge of its causes, without a knowledge of the circum- 
stances by which the passions, on both sides, have been excited, and the 
transition from political to personal hostility effected,—blood will be 
found to lead to blood, and a long series of calamities may still cloud the 
prospects of the Republic.—vol. ii., pp. 720—726. 


Independently of the illustrations, two excellent maps are ap- 
— to this work. In concluding our review of it, we cannot 
ut express our unqualified approbation of the liberal and gentle- 
manly tone in which the able author uniformly speaks of the reli- 
gion, the morality, and the social habits of the Mexicans. Sucha 
tone is the more to be praised, as besides that it is the proof of a 
well-informed and properly cultivated mind, it is exactly that 
which it is most useful to our national interests that our country- 
men should on all occasions adopt, when they undertake to exhibit 
the picture of a foreign people in their pages. To exaggerate 
their errors, to declaim against their prejudices, to revile their 
manners, and libel the different orders of their society, as Captain 
Head and other English travellers have done, is certainly not the 
best mode of winning their confidence and respect. On this point, 
Mr. Ward is an example worthy of our best commendation. 





Ant. 1V.—Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right 
Honourable William Cecil Lord Burghley. By the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, in the University of 
Oxford. Vol.i. 4to. pp. 828. London: Saunders & Otley. 1828. 


THERE are not many of our readers, we dare say, who have much 
acquaintance with Lord Burghley, except as the chief minister of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and most of those to whom his name is familiar, 
probably consider his public life as having commenced with the 
reign of that Princess. Here is, however, a huge quarto of eight 
hundred pages, professing to be occupied with his history only pre- 
vious to this date, and to have for its object to detail to us his 
progress at Court, and the services he did the state under no fewer 
than the three preceding sovereigns. We marvelled exceedingly, we 
confess, at first, when we thought of the scanty array of facts 
which this portion of Lord Burghley’s biography has hitherto 
presented, by what process the ingenious author had contrived to 
manufacture out of such materials, a volume of such weight and 
dimensions as that now before us; and were disposed to believe, 
that he must have really discovered no small number of hitherto 
unknown particulars regarding the celebrated subject of his me- 
moir, the enumeration of which would convert, what used to be so 
comparatively brief and bare a narrative, into a long and “ eventful 
history.” It is not exactly in this way, however, we find, that the 
size of the Doctor’s publication is to be accounted for. In new 
facts he deals as sparingly as any of his predecessors; but he is 
greatly more prolix than any of them in his recital of the old ones— 
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each of which, upon an average, serves him, we should think, for 
the subject matter of half a dozen chapters at least. 

The learned author has, in fact, under the title of a Memoir of 
the earlier part of the life of this great statesman, merely tran- 
scribed for us a history of England during the whole of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The few notices which his volume 
contains of the personage to whom it professes chiefly to relate, are 
only to be found—rari nantes in gurgite vasto—scattered at wide 
distances over an ocean of general narrative and discussion, with 
which Lord Burghley has little more to do than any of the other 
distinguished individuals who happened to be alive at the same 
period. It happens, indeed, not unfrequently in the progress of 
the work, that his name is hardly so much as made mention of for 
half a dozen successive chapters; and certainly the book is no 
more, upon the whole, a life of him, than it is a life of Gardiner, or 
Cranmer, or Cardinal Pole, or King Edward, or Queen Mary, or 
Lady Jane Grey—every one of whom (and the catalogue might be 
easily extended), in fact, figures quite as largely in its pages, as the 
person whose actions it professes to be more expressly intended to 
relate. 

Of the sixty-four chapters, of which the present volume consists, 
there are scarcely twenty that contain any thing really appertain- 
ing to the life of Cecil. Of the remainder, several are devoted 
entirely to Archbishop Cranmer, some to Cardinal Pole, and toa 
variety of other distinguished personages of the time—one to the 
state of learning in England at the era of the birth of Lord Burgh- 
ley ; one to the commerce of the country in the reign of Edward 
VI.; about half a dozen to the affairs of Scotland, from the com- 
mencement of the century downwards ; and fully twenty, or nearly 
a third part of the book, to the history of the Reformation and the 
affairs of the Church 

William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, was, according to our 
author, born on the 13th of September, 1520, in the 12th year of 
the reign of Henry VIII., in the parish of Bourn, or Burn, in the 
county of Lincoln. The father of Lord Burghley was Richard 
Cecill, who ‘ was,’ says Dr. Nares, ‘in the 8th year of the reign 
of Henry VIII., through his father’s interest at Court, made one 
of the king’s pages; and in the 12th year of that monarch, the 
very year in which the subject of this memoir was born, waited on 
him at the celebrated interview between his Majesty and the 
French king, Francis I. After having received the elements of 
his education, first at Grantham, and then at Stamford, both in the 
county of Lincoln, young Cecil was, in May, 1535, entered. a 
student of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he remained until 
the year 1541. He then left the University for Gray’s Inn. Here 
he had scarcely resided three months, when he married Mary, the 
sister of his friend, Sir John Cheke, at that time Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge.’ His studies about this 
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are in addition to law, are recorded to have been principall 
eraldry and genealogy—departments of antiquarianism to whic 
he continued devoted during his life, as many pedigrees in his 
hand-writing still remaining attest. In those days also, every 
scholar, whatever might be his other accomplishments, was, of 
course, an adept in theological lore; and our embryo courtier cer- 
tainly cannot but be allowed to have marked out for himself the line 
of his vestigations here, with the most prudent and praise-worthy 
sagacity. 

he doctrine in divinity, to which he directed his particular 
attention, was, it seems, no other than that newly discovered one 
of the Royal Supremacy, which, besides being about that period 
perhaps the most distinguishing tenet of the rising faith, was, for 
very obvious reasons, a special favourite at Court, and dearer in 
truth to his Sacred Majesty, then reigning, than all the other 
articles of his motley creed put together. Nor had Mr. Cecil to 
wait long ere an opportunity presented itself of turning his acquire- 
ments to profit. It was in the same year in which he entered first 
Gray’s Inn, and then the holy estate of matrimony, that, happen- 
ing to pay a visit to his father at the palace, he encountered in the 
presence chamber two Catholic priests, chaplains to the Great 
O’Neale, afterwards Earl of Tyrone, who was then at Court ; and 
having engaged them immediately in a controversy upon the lucky 
topic we have mentioned, is said (to quote the narrative of the 
domestic), ‘‘ to have shewed therein so great learning and wit, as he 
proved the poor priests to have neither, who were so put down, as 
they had not a word to say; but flung away in a chafe, no less 
discontented than ashamed, to be foiled in such a place by a youn 
beardless youth.” ‘‘ It was presently,” adds the chronicle, “‘ told the 
king, that young Mr. Cecil had confuted both O’Neale’s chaplains ; 
at which the king called for him, and, after long talk with him, 
being much delighted with his answers, the king willed his father 
to find out a suit for him. Whereupon he became suitor for a re- 
version of the custos brevium’s office in the Common Pleas, which 
the king willingly granted; it being the first suit he had in his 
life.” 

Mr. Cecil’s first wife having borne him a son, died about a year 
and a half after their union; but after an interval of two years, he 
formed another similar connexion, by marrying Mildred, one of 
the five learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Gyddes Hall, 
in Essex, who was then one of the young prince’s governors. This 
lady, one of whose sisters was married to Sir Nicholas Bacon, lived 
with him, we believe, for nearly half a century, and was among the 
most accomplished females of her age. She was the mother of his 
celebrated son Robert; who succeeded him as chief minister to 
Queen Elizabeth, and was afterwards created Earl of Salisburgh, 
by James I. Shortly before his second marriage, Mr. Cheke, the 
brother of his first wife, had been called from Cambridge to Court, 
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to take charge of the education of Prince Edward; and. ‘ Mr. 
Cecil was now,’ says Dr. Nares, ‘ not only through and by both his 
marriages, connected with the Court, but with a particular party 
in the Court; for it was not long before, through the introduction 
of his brother-in-law, he became known to the Earl of Hertford, 
uncle to Prince Edward, and probably (for that Mr. Cheke knew 
him well is upon record) to Cranmer, the prince’s godfather: the 
former the head of the Protestant party in the Court, as the latter 
was in the Church.’ 

We pass over the chapters of Dr. Nares’s work which are occupied 
with a retrospect of the affairs of Scotland, daring the last seven 
or eight years of the reign of Henry VIII., and in which the 
progress of the Reformation in that country is traced after Robert- 
son, Cook, M‘Crie, and other popular authorities, although a 
somewhat different view is taken of the conduct of the English 
cabinet from that to be found in the Scotch historians. As the 
founder of the English church, Henry is evidently a considerable 
favourite with Dr. Nares; and in this part of his volume especially, 
he is the zealous and systematic apologist of every part of the 
policy of that arrogant and arbitrary monarch. 

The accession of Edward VI. in 1547, and the advancement of 
his maternal uncle, the Earl of Hertford, to the high dignity of 
Protector of the kingdom, with the title of Duke of Somerset, 
seemed at first to open a flattering prospect to the ambition of 
Cecil, who had already openly attached himself to the fortunes of 
that able and aspiring nobleman. It is very certain that he 
accompanied the duke on his expedition to Scotland, being at the 
time, as appears by Patten’s Diary, a judge of the Marshalsea, in 
addition to other preferments which he had already received. 

There is some difficulty about the history of the next step in 
Cecil’s advancement at Court, as indicated by the following entry 
in his manuscript journal :—‘“‘ Sept. 1548, co-optatus sum in 
officium secretaril.” Former biographers have held that this onl 
refers to his appointment as Secretary of State, a dignity whi 
he attained, according to the king’s journal, only about two years 
after, on the retirement of Mr. Wotton. Instead of supposing, 
however, with the writer of his life in the Biographia Britannica, 
and other authorities, that he twice held this office in the reign of 
Edward VI., Dr. Nares is disposed to think that the entry in the 
Calendarium Cecilanum refers only to his appointment as Secreta 
to the Protector. Upon the downfall of that nobleman, Cecil, 
although at first committed to the Tower with his unfortunate 
patron, does not seem to have found much difficulty, notwith- 
standing, in making his peace with the triumphant faction. They 
felt, of course, that it would be wise to avail themselves. of the 
talents of one who would at least stand by them as long as they 
should retain their present elevation. He was accordingly, in due 
time, restored, first to liberty, and then to office: having, on the 
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6th September, 1550, been appointed one of the Secretaries of 
State, at the recommendation of the now all-powerful Northumber- 
land, whose deep and persevering intrigues had but a few months 
before brought his first patron to the scaffold. It is even said, 
that the Protector had not yet laid his head upon the block, when 
the ever-watchful Burghley had commenced his obeisances to the 
rising sun; and that the last days of the unhappy nobleman 
were embittered by the coldness, and eventual desertion, of hi 

former protegé and friend. : 

Dr. Nares labours hard to exculpate his favourite statesman 
from the charge of ingratitude and selfishness, to which his con- 
duct at this crisis has not unnaturally exposed him ; but we reall 
cannot congratulate the learned biographer very warmly on the 
success of his attempt at whitewashing, in the present instance. 
The truth is, Cecil’s behaviour on this occasion was quite of a 
piece with the whole tenor of his political life,—sufficiently 
dextrous, to be sure, and admirably calculated to attain whatever 
object he might have in view; but as subservient and temporizing 
withal, and as little influenced by over-scrupulosity of any kind, as 
that of any other statesman whom it would be easy to name. His 
best apology is, the age in which he lived: it was an age, in truth, 
in which principle was scarcely known in politics. The incessantly 
shifting aspect of affairs in our own country, by making political 
apostacy common, had made it hardly disreputable; and Lord 
Burghley, in abandoning the shipwrecked fortunes of Somerset, 
for the security and power to which he was invited by the new 
inheritor of the sovereign authority, was probably considered, at 
the time, to be not so much yielding to a temptation which few 
could be expected to resist, as embracing an opportunity of 
recovering his position in the state, of which he could not, without 
being supposed to forfeit his character as a man of sense, have 
declined to avail himself. 

Soon after his accession to office under the new regime, he 
received from the king the honour of knighthood, and appears to 
have been nominated, about the same time, one of a special com- 
mission for the punishment of anabaptists, and such as did not 
duly admifister the sacraments according to the Book of Common 
Prayer. The settlement of religion, indeed, was the chief business 
of the king’s ministers. Sir William Cecil, in particular, as one of 
the Secretaries of State, and a known adherent to the new 
doctrines, seems to have been consulted by the leading reformers 
in all their proceedings, and to have taken a very active part in 
the promotion of the various objects which they had in view. It 
is recorded, among other things, that the 39 articles (originally 
42), were submitted by Cranmer to his revision and approval ; 
and many letters still remain which were addressed to him on this 
and similar subjects, by the most eminent personages of the party 
to. which he gave his countenance. He did not fail to take his 
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share, at the same time, of the spoils among which some of his 
friends ‘were so fond of revelling ; but al i sharpened his 
zeal by conferring upon himself the reversion of the rectory of 
Wimbleton, in Surrey, having already obtained the interest of the 
existing possessor. This was a species of reformation in which, as 
is well known, Lord Burghley, in the course of his life, particu- 
larly distinguished himself—although our author seems to agree 
with Strype, in holding it ‘very ungratefully done, especially of 
the clergy,” to look too narrowly into this part of his conduct. 

It has been asserted, that notwithstanding his refusal, upon the 


accession of Mary, to turn Catholic, at her request, Sir William 


Cecil made several attempts, in the earlier part of this reign, to 
obtain a place inthe government ; and was only induced to attach 
himself so strongly as he eventually did to the interests of 
Elizabeth, by a succession of repulses from the actual sovereign. 
It is probable, however, that his conduct is somewhat misrepre- 
sented by this account of it, since all the facts that we are able to 
collect in relation to this portion of his history, while they show his 
unscrupulous compliance with those demands of the government, 
which it might have been positively dangerous to resist, evidence at 
the same time rather an aversion to mix himself up in any shape 
with the general politics of the court. He was probably clear-sighted 
enough to discern, very early, the rapidly-growing unpopularity of 
Mary, and the ruinous tendency to their own cause of the course 
so pertinaciously pursued by that princess and her counsellors. 
For it is a-truth not to be denied, that the reign of Queen Mary 
did far more, in the end, for the establishment of Protestantism in 
England, than the accession of Elizabeth possibly could have 
done, had that event taken place immediately after the demise of 
Edward. In restraining his ambition of office for the present, 
therefore, Lord Burghley, in all likelihood, felt that he was not 
sacrificing much. By far the most prudent part that he could 
play, even if we suppose him to have looked to nothing but his 
own aggrandizement, was to ingatiate himself, not with the 
present but the future sovereign. To this object, eg ape he 
studiously devoted himself. He was, even during the life of Mary, 
the known friend and adviser of the princess; although he 
appears to have all along managed matters with such consummate 
att as, if he did not lull asleep the suspicions of the court, at least 
to have deprived it of any fair or plausible pretence for interfering 
with him. Its secret hostility he probably did not much mind, so 
long as he could succeed in protecting himself from its actual 
vengennoh 

e have thus briefly traced the career of this celebrated person 
down to the period at which the present volume leaves him. The 
remaining portion of his history it is not, at present, our business 
to consider ; but every reader is, of course, aware how strikingl 
the latter and more brilliant years of his life verified the prognosti- 
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cations of its commencement, by exhibiting him as one of the 
ablest, and at the samé time most unscrupulous and intriguing of. 
_ statesmen that ever directed the affairs of any country. It is the 
object of Dr. Nares to present him to us as an almost perfect 
character ; and we may anticipate, therefore, in the comin 
volume, the most unqualified admiration, even of the darkest 
ee of his policy. This, we suppose, is what the reverend 
rofessor calls writing history like ‘an Englishman, an English 
Protestant, a Church of England man, and a divine.’ It is not, 
at all events, the most philosdptvica or the fairest mode of 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the past, thus deliberately to 
roceed to view it through the dimming and discolouring pre- 
judices of the present; but we give our author credit at least, 
for his frank and somewhat naive confession of the plan he has 
resorted to, in order to secure an agreeable deception for himself 
and his high-church readers. They cannot do, it would appear, 
without their calendar of saints ; and since they have renounced, 
of course, those canonized by the Pope, it would be hard to deprive 
them of their own improved selection. They have worse names 
on their list, after all, than Lord Burghley, who, destitute as he 
was, either of heart or principle, was at least neither a bigot nor a 
lover of blood for its own sake. He is a much more respectable 
gem for example, than Dr. Southey’s favourite, the sainted 
aud. | 
Lord Burghley, in truth, was no churchman, but a courtier, to 
whom the church was nothing, except in so far as it happened ‘to’ 
be the creature of the court. Throughout the whole course of his 
life, it was the throne, and not the altar, before which he knelt and 
worshipped. In that age, to be sure, every politician was neces- 
sarily, to a certain extent, a theologian, the convulsions of states =| 
being then chiefly, or merely, the warfare of rival churches. Lord 
Burghley, therefore, in appearing upon the theatre of affairs, took, 
of course, his side as a divine, at the same time that he chose his 
position as a statesman; and, we may add, vpon the same 
principles. He merely adopted the religion, as he did the politics 
of the court. ‘His first appearance in public life was, no doubt, as 
an opponent of one of the tenets of popery ; but it was as a defender, 
too, of that particular article of the fluctuating Protestantism of 
the day, which might be said to constitute the very “ head arf 
front” of the royal faith. He was, at that period at least, a 
Protestant, according to the ordinances of his most sacred Majesty 
King Henry the Eighth. He was, in like manner, a few years 
afterwards, a pious believer in the somewhat less eccentric creed of 
our youthful Solomon, Edward VI. Nay, even in Queen Mary’s | 
days, although he is reported to have declined, at first, to | 
abandon his sect, it is certain that he, ere long, complied with the 
religion of this sovereign too, as he had done with those of her 
predecessors ; cunningly taking care, however, to connect himself © 
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as little as possible with a cause, which, although :triumphant for 
the moment, was securing for itself, he had sagacity enough to 
perceive, by the very means it employed for its support, a speedy 
downfall. As the Prime Minister of Elizabeth, of ‘course he. was 
once more a zealous Protestant; his royal mistress being com- 

elled, indeed, by the irresistible force of circumstances, to place 
herself, during her whole reign, in the van of the battle which that 
party was now waging in almost every corner of Christendom, | It 
was only by accident, therefore, that Lord Burghley was the 
champion of the Church of England. He espoused her cause, 
merely because it was, at the same time, the cause of the conrt: 
but although thus naturally, and almost necessarily, from his 
position, her defender, it is very plain that he never would have 
been her martyr. He had no objection to march under her banner, 
when it was borne onwards in the hour of unresisted victory, or 
waved over the proud processions and gorgeous festivals of peace ; 


but he was not the man to have clung to it when, dripping with, 


blood, or trailing in the dust, it most needed a stout arm to grasp. 
it, and resolute hearts to rally round it. 

Differing, however, as we do from the view which Dr. Nares 
has given. of the character of Lord Burghley, in reference to the 
point in. question, we protest still more strongly against the manner: 
in which the reverend biographer has thereupon deemed himself 
entitled to write the Memoirs of this celebrated statesman, and the 
undisguised spirit of -party by which almost every page of his 
volume is disfigured. The work is, in fact, neither more nor. less 
than a tributary faggot to the dying bonfire of that wretched reli- 
gious controversy, amid whose flames so much of the peace and 
happiness of our’eountry has already been remorselessly sacrificed. 
Not satisfied with the hecatombs that have so long been presented 
on this burning and bloody altar to the Moloch of theological ran- 
cour, Dr. Nares would re-kindle the expiring blaze at the moment 
when the bigots, who have hitherto been most zealous in feeding it, 
seem almost wearied of their task, and the minds of. all,.men,.re- 


_covering from the inflammation and bitterness which have, been 


engendered by the prejudices and the féuds of centuries, are rapidly 
returning to that sense of justice, and those feelings of Christian 
charity, from which nothing but the most persevering efforts to 
blind and misdirect them could ever have led them so far. and so 
fatally astray. . Every other plan jhaving failed to re-awaken, the 
No Popery yell in the Senate, or around the hustings, with-any 
thing: like the full chorus of former days, we are now to have pre- 
sented to us, under the title of a Memoir of Lord Burghley,.a 
farrago of we know not.how many pounds weight of eslumny, 
gathGred.frony the most polluted and virulent depositones of party 
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of the age, with the fears and the fury of a by-gone generation ; and 
thus to reproduce and propagate, to what extent it may, the deso- 
lating epidemic to which our unhappy land owes already so many 
weary years of distraction and mourning. We think we have 
reason to complain of this artifice as a somewhat unfair one. If 
Dr. Nares has any thing to say, worth listening to, upon the ques- 
tion of the emancipation of the Catholics, let him address himself 
to the subject in either pamphlet or quarto, as it may suit him best, 
directly’ and frankly; and those who peruse his lucubrations, 
however much they may be disappointed in other respects, will at 
least have no right to say, that under the name of a history, he has 
served up to them only a dish of flatulent polemics. We do not 
certainly anticipate much actual mischief from any efforts of the 
learned Doctor’s pen, in whatsoever way it may please him to 
employ it; but we hold such attempts as the present, to carry an 
object by stratagem, which it is felt not to be prudent to pursue 
openly, as unworthy of any writer in any controversy, and calling 
aloud for reprobation from every impartial critical tribunal. The 
man who writes a history merely for the purpose of inculcating or 
insinuating his own political or theological sectarianism, is not in 
reality a historian, but a controversialist, and should so name and 
announce his work, that we may understand at once its character, 
and his own. Unless he do so, he practices, or attempts to 
practice, a deception upon the public, which cannot, therefore, be 
too distinctly, too speedily, or too extensively warned of the impos- 
ture. 

As to the literary merits of the work, we must observe that it is 
written with almost unparalleled slovenliness, and occasionally with 
a disregard of grammar that renders it absolutely unintelligible. 
It may be as the Doctor asserts in his preface, that, ‘he has never 
gone out of his way to round a period, or appear rhetorical, to the 
sacrifice of sense,’ but certainly he has pretty often made the 
sacrifice without going out of his way. What do our readers 
think, for example, of the following among many other passages 
that might be quoted, as specimens of the perspicuons ? 


‘ Opportunity, however, (he is talking of the attempts to bring about 
the submission of Gardiner) was taken by the council to urge his com- 
pliance with the injunctions, and to procure him to receive the homilies, 
under u farther assurance of submission on all points of doctrine or dis- 
cipline, hereafter to be promulgated by the king and clergy.’—p. 997. 


‘ We have been almost obliged to notice this strange story, in order to 


destroy its credit, as not generally noticed by historians; for if it had 
been true, among the malicious insinuations of the enemies of the great 


man whose life we are recording, it was one of the first, that he had | 
been instrumental in fomenting these female squabbles, and instigating the _ 
Duchess against the Lord Admiral and the Queen.’—p, 291. 7)" “a 


‘ We may conclude, therefore, that, with regard to the se cretarys es 
he (Burghley) was an avowed protestant, and with regard to ‘ 
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lost, not conformist enough to retain under Mary a station of such distine- 
tion in the court.—p. 660. 


' ¢ At this time Gardiner himself was of the company, Lord Arundel 
and Paget, and on the 3rd of June, they passed on from Calais to some 
village or house near Mark.’—p. 665. 


tel _ —— 


‘The queen, indeed, sought to encourage a restoration of the alienated 
church-lands by her own example, in giving back what had been surren- 
dered to the crown, particularly the first fruits and tenths, but when i¢ was 
submitted to Parliament to be made a general Act, that assembly was 
prepared to take a new part in what was going forward.'—p. 698. 


— J 
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Of some of the above passages (and they are not the only ones 
of a similar description in the volume), we confess we can make 
nothing whatever; but were we to quote all those in which the 
expression is merely ungrammatical, we should transcribe not a few 
dozens of the Doctor’s pages. We may give, however, the follow- 
ing, as really no unfair specimen of the common style of this 
learned Professor, who never goes out of his way to round a period 
or appear rhetorical to the sacrifice of sense, although he modestly 
allows, that, ‘upon some points indeed, he may be found to have 
‘ transgressed the more precise rules of writing, being aware [now 

\a for a confession] that he has spoken often of Lord Burghley before 
he actually was Lord Burghley, and called him so perhaps in some 
instances where he had just before designed him otherwise, as Mr. 
Cecil Cecil, or Sir William Cecil,’ 


‘The whole matter is so well and so particularly set forth by Strype, 
and with such correct remarks on the perplexed and embarrassed. circum- 
stances of the times, as to induce us to venture upon a longer extract than 
would otherwise be the case. After noticing, in the tyenty-fifth chapter 

* of his [Strype’s] Third book of the Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, 
the correspondence which had taken place between Calvin and the 
Archbishop, in which the former commending the Archbishop for his 
charitable wish to see the differences subsisting between the reformed 
churches removed, if possible, by some liberal and friendly meeting 
of the pious and wise of all parties; after offering his own services if 
wanted; urging him to proceed, and throwing out some hints that more 
progress might have been made, he [Calvin] concludes with excusing him 
for going on slower than he could have wished, “‘ in regard to the many 

“ and great difficulties he had to wrestle with ;” which, says, the considerate 

‘a Memorialist, ‘ was certainly most true; insomuch, &c. &c.’—p. 491. 492. 


We must beg to inform Dr. Nares, that this is neither English nor 
any other language that ever was spoken under heaven. It is the 
mere attempt at writing, of one who does not understand the most 
elementary principles of syntax, and would, we have no hesitation 
in saying, disgrace a boy in the lowest form of any gaees 
school in the kingdom. hat then shall we say of an author with 

‘whom such chaotic phraseology is so common as to be almost 
habitual ? 
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The book, finally, im addition to its other demerits, is printed 
throughout with marvellous inaccuracy. We must attribute to 
this circumstance (of which we do not know with whom the blame 
lies) many absurdities that would be otherwise quite unaccount- 
able. Wherever a Latin quotation occurs, in. particular, it is almost 
sure to be disfigured by some gross blunder. 





Art. V.—1. Memoires du Duc dé Rovigo, Ministre de la Police sous 
Napoleon. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Bossange. 1828. 


2. Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (Mr. Savary), written by himself, 


illustrative of the History of the Emperor Napoleon. Vol.i., Parts 
1&2. London: Colburn. 1828. 


A DEED of singular and sanguinary violence had been committed, 
and the blood of an innocent man had been shed,—the public 
voice accused Savary, Duc de Rovigo, of having had a deep hand 
in that act of assassination. The suecessors of Hugh Capet 
triumplied a second time at Waterloo over the soldiers of the revo- 
lution, and the name of Savary was placed on the list of the pro- 
sctibed, whose blood was to seal the second restoration. Savary 
was torn from the vessel which was to convey his fallen master to 
St. Helena, and he becatne a wanderer ftom sea to sea, and from 
land to land, during a period of three years. At last, weary of the 
miseries of exile, and pursued by the indefatigable exertions of the 
diplomatists of France, he revisited his ative land, where he had 
been condemned to death, par Contumace in 1816; but returning 
in 1819, he demanded a fresh trial, and was unanimously sonnitted 
by the court. 

The issue of this trial cleared him of every share in the pre- 
tended plot that was supposed to have brought Napoleon back 
from the Isle of Elba. Being thus cleared from the imputation of 
conspiracy, for which a decree, drawn up in the name of the king, 


; 


but now revoked, had condemned him to lose his head, Savary: ,, 


had still to clear himself from the odium of a more ignominious 
charge, that of having had a hand in the assassination of the Duc 
d’Enghien ; in the guilt of which, France and all Europe con- 
curred in accusing him of having been an accomplice. 

In the year 1823, he gave a Tahoche portion of his very curious 
memoirs to the public, and explained the part which he had taken 
in the deplorable business of the unfortunate victim of Vincennes, 
appealing to the unbiassed judgment of the nation for an impartial 
opinion. His pamphlet gave birth to a ae of others, and 
Comte Hullin, as well as the Duc d’Alberg and Caulincourt, Duc 
de Vincenza; in short, all the individuals implicated in the affair, 
and compromised by the explanations of Savary, rose with indig- 


nation against him. ‘Talleyrand alone, amongst all these perso- , 
nages, remaiued obstinately silent—he, alone, disdained to have ~ 


recourse to publication in his own defence. 2 
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Unfortunately for the Duke of Rovigo himself, his personal jus- 
tification was not as full and satisfactory, as he expected it would 
be considered by the public. He accused, and was accused in 
turn; and the pamphlets published at that period by Count Hullin, 
Messrs. Macuant, Mehee de la Zouche, and Achille Roche—the 
letters inserted in the journals by General Caulincourt, the Duc 
d’Alberg, and Messrs. Marguerite and Laporte-Lalanne, overturned 
a great number of the principal facts that he had advanced. 

He now, however, publishes his memoirs at large. The two first 
volumes are now before us—they contain all the principal events 
that have occurred in France from the first wars of the revolution, 
down to the hostilities with Prussia in the year 1806. Within this 
interval, the catastrophe of the Duc d’Enghien is comprised. He 
adds several new details, with annotations on the letters of the 
Duc d’Alberg, and some rejoinders to the replies that were ad- 
dressed to himself on that subject. We shall speedily return to it, 
but we must first previously describe what Savary was, and what 
he has performed, before that atrocious proceeding which drew 
upon him so large a portion of public opprobrium. i 

Savary was born at Sedan, on 26th April, 1774. He was the 
son of an officer who had grown grey in the military service, and 
his father designed him for the same profession. He had scarcel 
finished his studies when the revolution burst forth. He séty 
with zeal and energy under the standards of the republic, and dis- 
played: considerable bravery and talents. He was raised to the 
rank of commandant at the passage of the Rhine—became aid-de- 
camp to General Desaix—continued to serve under him in the 
army of the Sambre and the Meuse—followed him into Egypt, and 
returned with him into Italy. oan 

The various particulars of the Egyptian campaign are stated 
with great minuteness in these memoirs ; the author’s descriptions 
of marches, countermarches, and battles, are full of animation, but 
they present us with no new incidents. He scouts with indigna- 


* tion the imputations heaped on Napoleon, about poisoning the men 


infected with the plague, but not being able to rebut the charge of 
the massacre of 3000 prisioners by his orders, he lays the blame on 
circumstances, and coolly observes, that en pem | had decided 
their fate; as if ever any circumstances could justify the massacre 
of defeated and disarmed enemies. The niente passage on the 
state of matters in Egypt, and the views of Napoleon in that 
expedition, is the only one that appears to us deserving of attention 
in the long narrative of that campaign. , 


‘Egypt, as well as all the East, only wants a man—and he must be 
rather a legislator than a conqueror—for. that country has been so often 
conquered and devastated, that it holds conquerors in detestation, and 
compares them to the plague. But a sovereign who would check the evils | 
attending the overwhelming yoke that weighs down that country, would . 
be the first of men for that unhappy nation, to which the right of property: 
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is unknown, and that has not the ability of acquisition or of sale. Would 
it not be a measure of wise and sound policy to attach it by means of 
civilization, and free it from that corruption that frequently accompanies 
barbarism? The real truth is, that the directory wished to get. rid of 
Bwonaparte by sending him to Egypt, and removing out of the way a 
chieftain who had become renowned and popular by his numerous and 
brilliant victories. They felt no longer any need of him, and he was equally 
pleased with being extricated from the grasp of a suspicious and ungrate- 
ful government. He felt, besides, the laudable ambition of renewing the 
prosperity and glory of Egypt. He might have, perhaps, been declared 
sovereign of that country; and | afterwards heard an expression to that 
effect drop from him in conversation.’ 


On his return from Egypt, Savary passed with Desaix into Italy, 
and was present at the battle of Marengo; it was he that, on that 
very critical day, conveyed to General Kellerman the order of 
Bonaparte to begin that charge of cavalry which was intended to 
second the movement of Desaix, and which saved the French 
army. After the death of Desaix, our author was attached to the 
person of the First Consul, in the capacity of aid-de-camp, and re- 
turned with him to Paris. He attended the triumphant entry of 
the conqueror of Italy—was employed in the West of France to 
hasten the equipment of eleven sartl of the line, and seven or eight 
frigates, which were destined for Egypt; and had that fleet arrived 
there, as Savary affirms that it was afterwards proved that it might 
have done, the colony would have been preserved to France. The 
fleet carried out 18,000 regular troops, 50,000 stand of arms, and 
an immense quantity of other articles necessary for its defence. 

Mr. Savary was still at Brest, when the attempt of the infernal 


machine took place. He enters into very minute details about - 


that criminal enterprise, but being an. enthusiastic. admirer of 
Napoleon, he shrinks from the task of censuring the tyrannical act 
of banishing to Cayenne so many unfortunate republicans who 
were suspected, but not on just grounds, of being. concerned in, 
that attempt at assassination. ‘They were arrested,’ observes he, 
very coldly, ‘and embarked for Cayenne, without their finding 
any support from their revolutionary associates who were now 
ranged around the First Consul.’ 

‘In 1803, our author attended the First Consul to Belgium, and 
his memoir recounts the acclamations with which his favourite here 
was greeted in the Belgic provinces; he throws the blame on 
England, of violating the treaty of Amiens, and discusses the chances 
of a descent on the coasts of Britain; he inveighs against the 
co-operation of the British ministry with the conspiracy of Ca- 
doual, in which Moreau and Pichegru were implicated, and which 
brought on the arrest and subsequent execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien. 

General Savary has been reproached with having been the will- 
ing instrument of the emperor, in the insidious treatment of the 
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royal family of Spain, when he induced them to repair to Bayonne: 
It has been since discovered, that the mission of this same general 
to Madrid had, for its object, to sound the sentiments of the 
Spaniards, and to report on the actual state of affairs, as well as 
to moderate the impetuosity of Murat; it is also well known’ that 
the Prince of the Peace, and the canon Esciquiz, were the persons 
who engaged Charles IV. and Ferdinand to quit Madrid. . But a 
point on which Savary is indefensible, and which, if necessary, 
the pamphlet published in 1823, by Mr. Mecheé de la Zouche, 
would corroborate, is, that when he was charged with the “‘ police 
secrete de Paris,” he engaged in scandalous intrigues, and was often 
commissioned to execute unjust orders. His unqualified devotion 
to the man of the 18th Brumaire was without bounds, and he car- 
ried the fanaticism of subserviency to the extreme degree of syco- 
phancy and ‘servility. The power and glory of Napoleon dazzled 
the mind of Savary, the bounties which the despot heaped on him, 
influenced his whole deportment-in a manner ital is abun- 
dantly testified in the present memoirs. Does he ever speak about 
his imperial master? it is uniformly in the language of panegyric : 
‘pains have been taken,’ observes he, ‘to blacken his elevated 
and noble character.’ Does he mention the wars in which, he was 
engaged? ‘The emperor,’ exclaims he, ‘has been described as 
insatiable of war and bloodshed, and this idea, which will be found 
to be false, will still find admittance into the minds of good men.’ 
Does he mention the exploit of the 18th Brumaire? ‘ It was neces- 
, cries he, in order to save France, that the conqueror of the 
Pyramids should seize on the supreme power, for without doing that, 
he might as well have not quitted Egypt.’ Does he speak of his 
own appointment to the post of aid-de-camp to Napoleon, after the 
death of Desaix? ‘I passed,’ observes he, ‘from the depth of 
anxiety to the delirium of Paradise and delight; I found myself so 
happy, and so overwhelmed with deep sensibility, that I could not 
find words to give vent to the grateful feelings of my heart.’ 
Does he speak, in short, of the creation of the imperial system— 
the establishment of a new nobility—the suppression of the tribu- 
nals—and the slavery of the press? The uniform answer is, the 
interests of France required that all these measures should be 
adopted and enforced. ‘Apprehensions were entertained, as he 
declares, in every direction, for the personal safety of the First 
Consul, and serious remedies were sought for, against the incon- 
venience of that system of government: (the republic), as far as it 
caused uneasiness to ourselves, and facilities of annoyance on the 
partof our enemies.’ As if, under the republic, France was con- 
quered ; and as if at Napoleon’s death, liberty would cease to be 
immortal. 
If we are fully persuaded, in common with Mr. Savary, that we 
must exculpate Napoleon from any participation in the death of 
Captain Wright; if we admit, with him, that Wright really cut 
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his own throat from despair, after having read the report of the 
capitulation of Ulm, under the Austrian General Mack ; that is, 
during the time that the Emperor was engaged in the campaign of 
Austerlitz ; if we conceive that it is actually impossible, ‘ without 
outraging common sense, and the feeling and sentiment of glory, 
to admit that that potentate would have attached so mack im- 
portance to the destruction of a solitary: lieutenant in the British 


navy, as to send from the scene of one of his most splendid victories,., 


an order to put him to death ;’ if we are still inclined to believe, 
though with less tenacity, that neither Napoleon nor his agents 
had any share in the death of Pichegru: that the conqueror of 
Holland, in order to avoid losing his life on a scaffold, or find him- 
self under the necessity of imploring the clemency of the First 
Consul, preferred putting an end to his own existence, as the Duke 
of Rovigo assures us, and as it seems to be indicated, by the work 
of Seneca that lay on the table, open at the passage where that 
stoic philosopher asserts, that ““he who dares to conspire, ought 
not to fear death;” still the arguments of the Duke of Rovigo 
appear feeble and inapplicable, in our estimation, when he en- 
deavours to clear Napoleon from the guilt of the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien. All the assurances that the author gives 
us of the magnanimity and clemency of his master, fall to the 
ground, before the words which the historian Montgaillard puts in 
the mouth of the despot on that occasion, in a full council of state : 
‘They murmur because I have arrested and executed the Duc 
d’Enghien! I am told that there is another prince of that family 
concealed in the house of the ambassador of a great power; but 
let them know, that if that prince should come to Paris, he shall 
be arrested, tried, and put to death ; and the ambassador himself 
shall be shot! Nothing shall stop me, when the question is the 
safety of the state, and the consolidation of the republic. From 
these points I shall never swerve.’ But let us explain, by stating 
the opinions of several contemporary authors, what were the causes 
that brought on this audacious outrage, and who were the principal 
persons that instigated it, and put it into execution. 

After the violation of the treaty of Amiens, the French govern- 
ment received information that a conspiracy was forming in 
England to overthrow the republic, and destroy the life of the 
First Consul, It is unquestionably true, that the Cabinet of 
St. James was in the secret, but did it view, in the persons of 
Cadoual and his accomplices, the character of assassins, or the 
remains of a party that attempted a new insurrection, to re- 
establish the monarchy, for that is the real point of inquiry? 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the parties, it is certain 
that the British government lavishly supplied the expenses of 
the enterprise. George Cadoual had the management of the 
‘‘materiel” of the expedition; he was connected with Pichegru, 
and held a correspondence with Moreau. The ‘‘ double police” of 
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the First Consul soon received intelligence that Pichegru, Ca-~ 
doual, and their accomplices, had been landed on the coast’ of 
Normandy, and had found their way to Paris, but the places: of 
their retreat were still unknown. : 

About the same time, General Dumourier quitted England, and 
repaired to the continent. The French government was persuaded 
that this excursion was combined with the plots of Pichegru and 
Cadoual. After a short stay at Altona, Dasntodsicr returned. to 
England; and Comte de Moustrees, who came ashore with him 
on the Continent, proceeded to Berlin, and afterwards to Etten- 
heim, a town situated on the right bank of the Rhine, in the 
duchy of Baden, where the Duc d’Enghien then resided. = . 

In the midst of these proceedings, George, Moreau, Polignac, 
Riviére, and the majority of the other conspirators, were arrested; 
and thrown into prison. They were examined in the Temple, 
and depositions taken against them; it was soon manifest that 
Cadoual was only one of the ostensible chiefs.of the plot; and 
that some more important personage was concealed at Paris, and 
waiting only for the striking of the blow, to shew himself, and 
enter openly upon action. 


‘Searches were made in every direction,’ says the Duke of Rovigo. 
‘ The attendants of George were interrogated, as well as the occupants of 
the house where they put up, and yet no effective discovery was made. 
At last, two of the servants being separately interrogated, declared that 
every fortnight, or thereabouts, a gentleman called at their master’s, whose 
name they did not know, who seemed to be about 34 or 35 years of age, 
with a bald forehead, light hair, of the middle size, and of ordinary bulk. 
They reported, that he was always well clad, with respect to clothes and 
linen ; that he must be some important character, as their master always 
went to the door to receive him; and when he was admitted, the rest of 
the company, consisting of Messrs. De Polignac, Riviére, and the others,, 
did not seat themselves till he was gone; and every time he came to see 
George, they passed together into a private apartment, where they re- 
mained till his departure, when George conducted him to the door,’ 


Invention was set to work, to know who this important personage 
was, who was so much the object of respect from George and his 
associates. The names of all the Bourbon princes were called over. 
The description given by George’s servants. did not coincide with 
the age of the Count d’Artois, nor with the exterior of the Duke 
de Berry. The Duc d’Angouleme was at Mittau, with Louis 
XVIII., and the Duc de Bourbon was known to be at London. 
Suspicions then fell upon the Duc d’Enghien. The government 
of Bonaparte, in spite of the allegations of avery, was ac- 
quainted with the abode of the Duc d’Enghien. That prince 
came frequently to Strasbourg, and had appeared there several 
times, at the theatre. He also crossed the Rhine occasionally, to 
enjoy the pleasures of the chace, at some distance from the city. 
He sometimes buried himself in the neighbouging forest, and passed 
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many. days on the French territory, without exciting any attention 
or vigilance on the part of the civil and military authorities. As 
soon as suspicion was directed towards him, the First Consul sent 
to Ettenheim, to procure information about the proceedings of the 
duke during the last six months. The spy he undertook this 
commission, and went from Paris to Ettenheim, made the 
minutest inquiries. He found that the duke lived in a ver 

modest style; that he received some emigrants; that he loved 
hunting; that he had a secret connexion with a French female, 
who shared his banishment with him; and that he frequently 
made excursions, that kept him absent for several days. Yet 
there appeared nothing very conclusive against the Duke: but as 
the reporter had heard the name of Dumoutieres pronounced as 
that of a person residing at Ettenheim, he confounded the name 
with that of Dumourier. He then no longer believed in the 
stories about the chace, or the amours of the prince; and he 
repaired to Paris, with a report, in which he stated, that the 
Duc d’Enghien led a very mysterious life; that he frequently ad- 
mitted French emigrants; that he gave them money; that he 
took particular notice of Dumourier, as the agent. of England, 
about the person of the; prince; and that the latter was absent 
several times, for eight, ten, or twelve days, without any body 
knowing whither he was gone. 

Bonaparte was greatly alarmed at this intelligence. He as- 
sembled a council, composed of Cambaceres and Le Brun, the two 
other Consuls, Talleyrand, Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Grand Judge, and Fouche. 

‘In this council,’ says the Duke of Rovigo, ‘ the Grand Judge presented 
a statement of the whole business, and described the conspiracy in the 
interior. The Minister for Foreign Affairs then read a long report on the 
various ramifications of the conspiracy in foreign parts, which concluded 
with a proposal to carry off the Duc d’Enghien by main force, and make 
away with him. 

‘ In spite of the opposition of Cambaceres, B -naparte gave orders for 
the seizure of all the emigrants that were to be found at Ettenheim and 
Gottenburgh. It was on that occasion that he repeated to Real, a 
Councillor of State, these guilty expressions :—‘‘ I have ordered the arrest 
of the Duc d’Enghien, and the seizure of his papers ; it is too bad to come 
from Ettenheim to Paris, there to organize assassinations ; and think 
themselves in safety, because they are behind the Rhine. I am not 
simple enough to suffer all this.” ’ 


The Abbe de Montgaillard, in his History of France, tome vi., 
p- 52, Baron Massias, and the Duke of Rovigo, are unanimous in 
accusing Talleyrand of having expressed the greatest eagerness to 
promote the seizure of the Duc d’Enghien. That prince was 
accordingly arrested on the night of the 15th and 16th March, 
1804, and carried off by a detachment of French gend’armes, com- 
manded by Captain Charlot, under the superior orders of General 
Ordener. He was conducted to Strasbourg, and his arrival there 
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was announced to the government at Paris, by a telegraphic 
despatch. His removal to that city was instantly ordered. He 
arrived there on the 29th of March, about eleven in the morning; 
was kept at the barrier till four in the afternoon, and thence trans- 
ferred to Vincennes, without passing through the city. About five 
o'clock in the evening of the same day, Savary was sent for into 
the cabinet of the First Consul, from whom he received a‘sealed 
letter, with an order to carry it to the Governor of Paris, then 
General Murat; who authorized him to take under his com- 
mand a brigade of infantry, which was to assemble, on the same 
evening, at the barrier of St. Antoine. Murat, without losin 
a moment, nominated’ a military commission, composed of five 
colonels of regiments, from the garrison of Paris, the President 
of which was to be General Hullin, who at that time commanded 
the foot grenadiers of the Consular Guard. Scarcely had the 
— arrived at his dungeon, overwhelmed with fatigue, after a 
ong and painful journey, and enfeebled by want of rest and 
food, when he was interrogated, and put upon his trial. He 
appeared before the military commission at two o’clock in the 
morning, which court, according to the expression of the order for 
its assembling, was “‘ juger sans desemparer.” 

The discussion continued till four o’clock in the morning: the 
duke disavowed having shared in the conspiracy of Cadoual; he 
acknowledged receiving money from England for his own use; 
he declared heroically, that he had expressed to that government, 
his desire of serving in a military capacity against the enemies of 
his family, and on this declaration, which was equally frank and 
justifiable, without a single document being produced against the 
prisoner, without a single witness appearing against him, without 
the allowance of counsel, he was condemned by the unanimous 
sentence of the commission. Almost immediately after his sen- 
tence was pronounced, his execution was carried into effect in the 
fosse of Vincennes, by ‘a picquet of gend’armes, selected by the 
Duke of Rovigo, and his body, with the clothes on, was instantly 
thrown into a ditch that had been previously dug for its reception. 

Many contemporary writers, and among others, the Abbé 
Montgaillard, have asserted, that a lantern was suspended from the 
breast of the prince, to serve as a mark for the select piquet of 
pee brought from Paris. But this fact is successfully re- 

utted by Savary, who observes very justly, that the sun rises at 
six o’clock on the 21st of March, and that it is day-light at five. 
This apologist of Napoleon is, however, not so successful, when he 
endeavours to combat the reproach of refusing a priest to the pri- 
soner, since it is not true, that in the year 1804, priests were very 
scarce, and that it is not probable that the vicinity of Vincennes 
was without a parish priest. But with respect to the military 
commission, every form of judicial proceeding was grossly violated 
by it. The members of that court had only one sentiment and 
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object, and that was the condemnation and death of the: prisoner 
at allevents. The-civil and military agents that meddled with the 
midnight excursion to Ettenheim, and the murder of Vincennes, 
set at nought all the received notions of the rights of nature and of 
nations, and .all-‘the forms sanctified by law; In short, every thing 
was barbarousness and iniquity, commencing with the proceedings 
beyond: the ‘Rhine, till the execution of the prince, and the burial 
of his corpse in the castle ditch. | 

The ‘catastrophe of the Duc d’Enghien will always remain:a 
blot onthe fame of Napoleon, and history will:preserve the: names 
of all that took a share in that murder, to shew that despotism is 
sure of finding instruments who will be always ready to engage in . 
the most revolting ‘atrocities. : 

It: is impossible to justify Napoleon on this occasion, and the 
following extract from the memoir of the Duke of Rovigo, though 
full of errors, mere declamation, and principles morally unjust, will 
not diminish the guilt of an act with which posterity will not fail 
to reproach his memory. 


‘ The man of candour and impartial character, will take the pains to 
examine into the conduct of the head of the French government, re- 
specting this tragic event, he will not fail to bring to his recollection the 
following remarks: the object of George was no more a matter of doubt, 
than the point of. his departure, and the direction of his pursuit. In less 
than two years, this was the third attempt on the life of the First Consul ; 
the conspirators did not intend to stop there, their object was, besides, to 
overturn all the benefits of the revolution, and to excite a civil war at the 
very moment when France was to support a foreign war, aud when despe- 
rate commotions were raging in the interior. The enemies of France 
sharpened their daggers against the first magistrate; they proceeded to 
strike at him in the midst of that very nation, the independence: of which 
he was supporting, and against which they conspired, as much as against 
himself. Why then should they expect that he would pay regard to rights 
which they did not observe ‘with regard to'him? And when, ‘in order to 
‘terminate his existence, they employed illegal means, must he have con- 
fined ‘himself within the strict limits of morality and justice, which they 
overleaped at every step? Besides, was not the First Consul responsible 
towards the general political interest, connected as it was with his own 
existence? What would be thought of the solidity of any government, if 
the head of it should want energy and firmness to protect itself? 

‘Such were probably the sentiments of the First Consul, though very 
different ones were imputed to him. Some asserted, that by striking at 
the Duc d’Enghien, he intended to strike terror into the other princes of 
the house of Bourbon, and to disperse, at once, the hordes of emigrants 
that were threatening the frontiers. Others maintained, that he wished 
to conciliate the Jacobins, and afford them a species of ‘guarantee by that 
measure. To the former I will reply, that the conqueror of ‘Marengo 
relied upon his sword ‘for the dispersion of his enemies; and of ‘the latter 
I would willing ask, whether the Jacobins were any longer’ formidable 
after the 18th Brumaire, and whether that day, which was the first of ‘his 
power, was not the last of theirs? ‘They already began to:implore his all- 
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powerful protection. What guarantee therefore was he bound to give 
them ?” | 


But we must tell Mr. Savary, that men must not apply means 
disavowed by morality and honour, because their enemies set 
them the example. He labours under a mistake, when he asserts 
that after the 18th Brumaire, the republican party was powerless ; 
the conspiracy of Brest, directed against his master by Berna- 
dotte, destroys that assumption. Does he not know that ‘the 
presence of the Duc d’Enghien at Paris, who, he asserts, could 
have been got rid of more safely at a hunting party beyond the 
Rhine, was not necessary to the condemnation of Moreau, and to 
the discovery of the mysterious personage who gave such trouble 
to Bonaparte, and who afterwards proved to be General Pichegru ? 
Napoleon is guilty. “‘ The Duc d’Enghien was put to death 
because I wished it to be so,”- observes he in his Jast will and 
testament; and when we recollect the deportation of so many 
republicans to Cayenne, who were suspected, though really inno- 
cent ; when we consider the seizure and imprisonment of Toussaint 
Louverture of St. Domingo, and his frightful death in the 
dungeons of L‘ile de St. Marie; when we see that Mr. de 
Grisolles (now Lieutenant General, and Governor of the Royal 
Castle of Pau), though declared innocent by a military commis- 
sion, was nevertheless conducted to the Bicétre, and confined in a 
subterraneous dungeon, where he remained ten years, and from 
which he did not come out till 1814, at the’approach of the allied 
armies, when he was again sent bound hand and foot to the castle 
of Saumur; we cannot believe, in the face of all these starin 
facts, that Napoleon would have prevented the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien, had not that act even been done too precipitately ; nor 
can we acknowledge, with Mr. Talleyrand, that the First Consul . 
teppereis ‘“‘ a character of coolness and prudence that tempered all 

is enterprises; a calmness of judgment that overruled every 
error; and in short, a profound feeling of humanity and es ie tk 

Napoleon is, indeed, the principal criminal in the affair of the 
Duke d’Enghien, but he is not the only one besides the Duke of 
Rovigo—Talleyrand was the instigator of this double crime. 


‘«* | was alone one day,” said Napoleon to his attendants, who had 
followed him to St. Helena, ‘‘ and half seated on the table at which I had 
dined, and was taking my coffee. A new plot was announced to me, and 
I was reminded that it was high time to put an end to such horrible 
attempts, and to check the almost daily endeavours to deprive me of my 
existence, and that this could be effected only by shedding blood, The 
Duc d’Enghien, observed they, must be the victim, as he has been taken 
in the fact, as one of the parties of the conspiracy. I did not exactly 
‘know who the Duc d’Enghien was; the revolution had come upon me 
when I was very young; I did not goto Court, and I knew not who he 
was. They satisfied me on all these points. If matters are so, cried I, 
he must be seized, and subsequent measures must be taken. Every thing 
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was previously arranged by the parties; the documents were all ready— 


the signature alone was wanting ; and thus the destiny of the prince was 
decided.” ’ 


The person who had arranged and prepared every thing before- 
hand, the Duke de Rovigo does not hesitate to say, was Talley- 
rand ; it was be who hindered a letter, written from Strasburgh by 
the prince to Napoleon, to be presented to him. ‘‘ On his arrival 
at Strasburgh,” says the captive of St. Helena to Dr. O’Meara, 
‘‘the prince wrote a letter to me, which was transmitted to. 
Talleyrand, who kept it till after his execution.” We may, there 
fore, easily believe what is insinuated by the Duke of Rovigo, that it 
was also Talleyrand who caused to be inserted in the order of Murat, 
the words “‘ juger sans desemparer.” Inshort, tocomplete the climax 
of atrocity, it was this same Talleyrand, who on the evening of the 
execution of the prince, gave a ball, to which the whole of the 
diplomatic body was invited. After that, must we not consider as 
pure irony the sentence expressed in the Abbé de Montgaillard, 
“that M. Talleyrand would not have dared to keep ‘the letter 
of the prince till it became useless; that on the contrary, M. 
Talleyrand used all his efforts to induce Napoleon to save the 
life of the prince, and restore him to liberty ; the humane cha- 
racter of M.Talleyrand, and the devotion of his heart to royalty, 
and the house of Bourbon, which he has uniformly wunsiteaa 
and of which he has given such gloriuus and honourable testimo- 
nies in 1814, permit us not to doubt it.” We must also consider, 
as ironical, another phrase, inserted in the letter to the Duc d’Al- 
berg, that Talleyrand, during his ministry, “did not cease to mo- 
derate the violent passions of Bonaparte ;” and this expression is 
to be found in the letter of a man who played an equally base and 
criminal part in the unhappy catastrophe to which we advert. 

Another person, deeply implicated in this transaction, according 
to the memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, is General Hulliu, who 
was president of the military commission. He conducted the trial 
in violation of all the forms and principles of justice; the prisoner 
was allowed no counsel—was left entirely to himself, and to his 
inexperience, and indiscreet vivacity of character. But even in 
courts martial, it is usual to give an advocate to the prisoner, when 
sentence of condemnation is suspended over his head. The sen- 
tence had these words, ‘‘ to be executed forthwith,” though the - 
law allows a delay of twenty-four hours between sentence and exe- 
cution; in short, the prisoner requested an interview with the 
First Consul, and was refused. This latter fact, General Hullin, 
in a pamphlet which he published in 1823, throws back upon the 
Duke of Rovigo himself. According to the opinion of the presi- 
dent of the military commission, the court would have complied with 
the request of the prince, to hasten an interview with the First 
Consul, but Mr. Savary represented that the request was irregular, 
and unseasonable; and accordingly General Hullin gave up .the 
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point. What is more, when sentence was pronounced, the presi- 
dent was proceeding to write to the First Consul, to acquaint him’ 
with the request of the prince to have an interview with him, and 
also to beseech him to resist the sentence which the rigour of mili- 
tary law compelled them to pass, and did not permit them ‘to elude 
—but Savary, at that moment taking up the pen, said, that is my 
business ; which induced General Hullin to believe that Savary was 
going himself to write to the First Consul on the subject. 

These charges Mr. Savary rebuts very ably; and the terrible 
words, to be executed forthwith, are too weighty and powerful for 
General Hullin. ‘But Savary himself, who was fully sensible of the 
irregularity of the whole proceeding—ought he to have lent his 
assistance to the execution? In vain does he call to his aid the 
unconditional submission required from the soldier; we reply to 
him in the words of the poet— | 


. Quand le prince au sujet commande un attentat 
- Il presente sa tete, et il n’obeit pas.” 


To conclude, according to the best information that we have 
been able to obtain, it was Talleyrand that instigated the seizure 
of the Duc d’Enghien, and it was a military commission under 
General Hullin, that condemned him to death. Gen d’armes, under 
the orders of Savary, performed the execution; and. Napoleon, 
if he did not order, at least allowed all these enormities to proceed, 
and to be accomplished One man only, and ‘it ought to be men- 
tioned to the honor of humanity, shewed himself -to be just and 
courageous with respect to the fate of the Duc d’Enghien—-and 
that was M. Massias, the French minister at the Court of the 
Elector of Baden, who, at the moment of’ the seizure of the 
prince, wrote to Talleyrand, and was intrepid and honest enough to 
attest that during his stay in the electorate, the conduct of the 
Duc d’Enghien had been prudent and irreproachable. The death 
of the Duc d’Enghien roused all’ Europe against Napoleon, and 
led to a new coalition against France. Savary, being now raised 
to the rank of general, followed the emperor into Germany. He 
was sent to Russia, to the court of Alexander, with proposals. for 

eace, which that emperor ‘refused. He was also present at the 

attle of Austerlitz; and in the following year, having taken the 
fortress of Hameln, after an obstinate siege, he was raised, on the 
5th of February, 1806, to the dignity of Grande aigle de la Legion 
@honneur. At this’ period the two volumes of the Duke of 
Rovigo’s Memoirs conclude. The author being then a mere aid- 
de-camp to the emperor, was not initiated in the secrets of the 
state, to which his employment as minister of police afterwards 
secured him ample admission. Accordingly, in these two volumes” 
we do not meet with any of thuse discoveries. and important com-_ 
munications, which were held out to us in the preface.. Most of 
the anecdotes-recorded in them — previously met with in 
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Sir Walter Scott, Montgaillard, and other writers; .and the ac- 
counts of battles are frequently no more than repetitions from 
General Jomini, Mathieu Dumas, and other military writers of 
the period, These memoirs, however, have produced a deep. sen- 
sation in the salons of Paris, and we are not surprised at it. 
Savary’s book must please the admirers of Napoleon, whom he 
extols with fulsome praise; and it must irritate the royalists by the 
undisguised frankness of its language respecting the claims. of 
legitimacy. It must, moreover, alarm timid consciences by the 
light which it throws on the lamentable affair of the Duc d’Enghien. 
It is whispered about that many persons intend to bring the Duke 
de Rovigo before a court of justice, as a libeller and a slanderer ; 
and that others have challenged him to single combat. on the same 
grounds. Is it to avoid these unpleasant dangers and encoun- 
ters, that Savary has set out for Berlin? But this would be con- 


duct unworthy of a warrior who immortalized himself at the 
memorable battle of Friedland. 





Art. VI.—The British Gunner.—By Captain J. Morton Spearman, 


H.P. Unattached. 12mo. pp. 448. London: Parbury & Co. 
 1828.: 


In the rapid growth of scientific improvement which, during the 
last thirty-five years, has extended through every branch of our 
military establishment, there is nothing more remarkable or more 
honourable to the national ingenuity and energy, than the changes 
which have been wrought in the organization of the ordnance 
service. These changes are such as to render the British artillery, 
from having been among the worst in Europe, absolutely the very 
finest and best: an example for the envy of the great military powers 
of the Continent, and a model for the avowed imitation even of that 
nation, which has heretofore been held to excel all others in the 
qualities of martial science. It may be admitted as a conclu- 
sion, by universal consent, that of all the people of Europe, the 
French have habitually, in their national character, shewn most 
original genius and aptitude for military affairs; and it is, there- 
fore, not a little gratifying to our English pride, to observe these 
acknowledged masters of the art of war—these boasted instructors 
of our earlier years—surpassed in their own favourite vocation, and 
reduced to become, in their turn, the pupils and imitators of our 
military knowledge and inventions. 

This practical homage, on the part of the French, to the decided 
superiority of our artillery, is a circumstance not only well known 
to every military man, but publicly and candidly admitted, by some 
at least, of their own writers. A memoir, by the chef-de-bataillon 
Parizot, one of the most skilful artillery officers of the imperial 
school in the French service, details six essential advantages in the 
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British system of field artillery over that of his countrymen, And 
Dupin (Force Militaire de la Grande Bretagne), who quotes this 
memoir of Parizot, adds the assurance of a French general officer, 
after witnessing the reviews of the Allied Armies of Occupation in 
1818, that he had very attentively observed the manceuvres of the 
artillery belonging to the different powers; he had been struck 
with the appearance and splendour of the troops composing the 
army, and with the order and precision of their various evolutions ; 
but the English took the lead in every respect. . 

Of the avidity with which the French, as well as the other 
military of the Continent, have sought to study the models of our 
guns, carriages, timbers, ammunition cars, &c., it would be use- 
less to multiply examples. The union of troops of the various 
nations after the war, in the Army of Occupation, gave the 
military of the German states the most favourable opportunity for 
the purpose: but French officers were,.meanwhile, in secret, 
making their observations upon our ordnance equipments, with 
equal address, notwithstanding their difficulty of obtaining ad- 
mission within our artillery parks and cantonments. The manner, 
however, in which one circumstance, that gave more facility. to 
their study, was carefully improved, deserves to be cited as aeproof 
of the anxiety with which the superiority of our constructions was 
noticed. In 1815, during tlie short om fae of the ‘‘ hundred 
days,” the British government supplied the insurgents of La 
Vendée with a train of six guns and two howitzers, which, after 
the war, were left in the province. In 1819, the French ro 
government appropriated these pieces to itself; and advantage was 
taken of their possession, to investigate every peculiarity in the 
construction of the whole train. A committee of distinguished 
general officers of artillery was appointed, to digest the result of 
thie inquiry; and their elaborate report—so important was the 
subject deemed—was pronounced to ‘have done honour to the 
intelligence of the corps of French artillery.” 

All the improvements which have raised the British artillery to 
the first rank in Europe, are the work, as we have already said, of 
our own age. In 1793, at the commencement of our share in the 
wars of the French revolution, the various ordnance equipments, as 
well: as the whole composition of this branch of the British service, 
were of the rudest kind, and on the worst organized and most 
defective plan. The inefficiency of the whole system was palpably 
betrayed, whenever a force was required to take the field. The 
artillery was dispersed among the infantry, at the rate of two 
pieces to a battalion; and it was thus rendered impracticable to 
concentrate a powerful fire of numerous guns, upon any important 

oint. ‘The guns were horsed in single team, which needlessly 

h lengthened the column of march and diminished the power 

of the draft. The drivers, who were not soldiers, but: hired 

waggoners, were on foot, with — whips and smock-frocks, ‘like 
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ordinary: farm servants ; the gunners also were not mounted; the 
ammunition was carried in large deal boxes ; the waggons which 
conveyed it were heavy and. ill-constructed ; and the whole equip- 
ment was so cumbrous, that it was impossible for the train to move. 
faster than. a foot pace, except for a very short distance: and: if 
increased speed were attempted, before an enemy, the men came. 
into action breathless, and unable to serve their guns. ) 

But before the commencement of the teal war, such had. 
been the auspicious energy and spirit of improvement which had 
arisen in the ordnance department, that a thorough reformation had 
already been effected. The old system of battalion guns was 
abolished ; and the artillery was brigaded, distinct from the in-. 
fantry and cavalry, with which it served, in divisions. of six 
pieces : so that the fire of one or more of these powerful batteries 
could be readily concentrated upon a given point. A body of 
military drivers—afterwards judiciously incorporated altogether 
with the corps of gunners—was organized... The horses were, 
harnessed to the carriages two abreast; while, by an ingenious 
contrivance of the shafts, the power of using single draft in 
narrow roads, or when any of the horses were disabled, was re- 
tained. The drivers were mounted on the near horses; and the 
gunners themselves, in the proportion of. eight to a piece, were 
carried onthe limbers and ammunition cars. The improvements 
effected in the construction of the carriages.of every kind, are too 
various and minute for detail. But it is sufficient to say, that 
the whole of the equipment was lightened, to such a degree, that 
the brigade, even of foot artillery, could move habitually at a 
gallop; the ammunition, packed on the limbers and cars, was 
always up with the guns; and the officers and men being all 
mounted, or conveyed on the carriages, were sure of being brought 
fresh into action. And finally, a system. of manceuvres for the 
brigades of artillery in the field, was introduced, which gave order 
and precision to their own movements, and established uniformity 
between them and those of the troops of the other arms. The best 
results of these improvements, and of the skill and activity which 
they produced on actual service, are to be found in the signal, 
share which the artillery contributed to the triumphs of the penin- 
sular war, and the crowning glories of Waterloo. But the ad- 
miration with which the British artillery has inspired foreigners, 
by the rapidity and efficiency of movement of which it had been 
rendered susceptible, is also strikingly exemplified in the observa- 
tions of a French general officer, of the same arm, on one of the 
reviews of our army in France. He describes the fact of a 
hundred pieces of our horse and foot artillery darting forward wath 
equal velocity, from the different columns of the army, some 
hundred yards in front of the cavalry, and opening a general 
cannonade. 


“ | 
‘ The facility with which the guns were limbered and unlimbered, did 
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not escape-the observation of the French artillery officers. One of the 
brigades of foot artillery met with an accident in passing, at the gallop,.a 
very precipitous road. Having found the passage obstructed by a calash, 
the brigade dashed rapidly into a field on the left, to avoid any delay. 
Only one of the guns, was overturned, and but one of the gunners 
suffered from its fall: the piece was righted in an instant, and joined the 
brigade * * *. The artillery followed the troops through the steep 
valley of L’Ecaillon, and through the plain becoed | (overcoming every 
obstacle), to the foot of the heights of Famars, arriving on the ground at 
the same moment as the rest of the army. This position is covered by a 
deep ravine, difficult of ascent, which the artillery cleared like the cavalry. 
Some carriages were overturned, but quickly set upon their wheels again. 
Our French artillery would not have surmounted this obstacle, without 
much time and labour.’ 


To afford a Pocket Manual of practical science for the younger 


members and lower ranks of our artillery, suitable to the necessities 
of that service, and commensurate with this advanced state of 


improvement, is the object proposed by the author of the most 
able and accurate little volume before us. In a needless apology 
for having undertaken a task, the utility of which will be recog- 
nized by every well-informed military man, he justly adverts to 


‘the desire that has been generally entertained in the service, of 


some better book of the kind than the old Pocket Gunner of 


‘Adye. Even in the later editions of that manual, which is still in 
‘general use in the artillery, many rules of obsolete practice have 
been suffered to remain ; and the information which it onan ae 
‘altogether very far from corresponding to the wants of the junior 


officers, not only of the artillery, but of the general service in 
the present state of our military art. Captain Spearman’s volume, 
indeed, has much higher pretensions than the superficial instruc- 
tion of the mere artillery soldier: for without omitting such details 


‘as may improve the intelligence and increase the practical know- 


ledge of the under officers and gunners of that department, or 
swelling the volume to an inconvenient size for their use, he has 
introduced a great deal of new matter, which will be exceedingly 
acceptable to young officers of the line, as well as the ordnance, in 
the performance of their duties in the field. The days are passed 
in our service, happily for the military strength and reputation 
of the country, when an officer of infantry was sluggishly con- 
tent to limit the sphere of his usefulness and knowledge to 
the routine of parades and reviews; and something more than 
initiation in the fopperies of dress, or the metier of the ‘drill 


‘serjeant, is now held to constitute the necessary sum of profes- 


sional acquirements. A general acquaintance, at least, with the 
principles of the art, and the business of their application, not onl 


‘In one but in every branch, is felt to’ be an indispensable quality of 
‘soldiership ; and almost as much reproach‘ would attach tothe in- 


telligence of a modern ofticer of the line, who should be ignorant of 
the parts of « fortress, the construction ofa ‘field-work, or the 
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equipment of a field-piece, as of the ordinary manceuvres of ‘his 
own battalion. ) , 

To the infantry officer, Captain Spearman’s compilation offers 
an accurate general knowledge of the practical details of gunnery 
and ordnance of all kinds ; to the artillery officer, a necessary re- 
membrancer, on a thousand points of minute calculation conneeted 
with his duties; and to both, a most valuable manual in a cam- 
paign, for all those frequent exigencies of the service, on which 
they. may be required to take a share, beyond the precise duties of 
their own arm, in the operations of field engineering and entrench- 
ing, the construction of temporary bridges, and various other 
mechanical works. To officers of both services, further, it pre- 
sents a number of judicious and well-written. papers,. elucidatin 
those elementary principles of exact science, upon the theory of 
which the whole practice of artillery and engineering is regulated. 
On the advantage and even necessity of this brief instruction, for 
ail who, in superintending or assisting in warlike constructions, 
aspire to any knowledge above that of the mechanical labourer 
i a working: or intrenching party, it cannot be necessary to 

uate. 

Such a, little compendium as that before us, however, presents 
obviously one of those cases in which the author must be far more 
learned than hisbook. The merit of Captain Spearman’s compila- 
tion,the quantity of previous knowledge which was demanded for his 

ee minute attention and laborious care, by which alone the 
Taudable correctness of its execution can have been achieved, 
will be best appreciated by those who are most aware of the extent 
and variety of the scientific attainments, which go to the formation 
of an sey UPR officer of engineers or artillery. He must be a 
good general mathematician ; a master of geometry at the outset ;. 
intimately versed in the whole range of mechanics and hydrostatics 
in their enlarged sense, both theoretical and practical ; a sufficient 
architect on principle, and by familiarity with construction ; 
something, at least, of an operative chemist and mineralogist; and 
upon all these foundations, he must build up the severe study, of 
his art, which, even in its strictly military combinations, embraces 
half the circle of the mixed sciences. If this extent of professional 
accomplishment be at least presumed in the formation of ever 

competent officer of the ordnance service, it is quite certain that it 
must have been actually required to the full, in the preparation of 
such a manual as the British Gunner. Among Captain Spear- 
man’s papers on scientific subjects, necessarily Biel as they are, 
we have very creditable and useful articles on the pressure and 
resistance of Fluids; on the theory of Projectiles; on the principles 
and powers of Mechanics, and their application; and an ad- 
mirable paper, at. rather more length, on the strength of Materials. 
There are also a set of excellent geometrical and mechanical 
problems, with illustrative diagrams, for the determination, of 
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heights and distances, than which we know not any thing-more 
useful in military operations. ) » 
rea the more exclusively military papers, beyond ‘the simple 
details of gunnery, which increase the extensive usefulness of the 
book, we refer to the article on Fortifications; which is the 
best, within its compass, that we have ever seen. The follow- 
ing paper of explanation, for the laying down of pontoon bridges, 
we shall quote as an example of the manner wherein the author 
unites the deductions of theory and the rules of practice; and 
also because it may not be quite uninteresting, even to non-mili- 
tary readers, to observe the simplicity of that process of passing 
a river, which is often a prelude to the devastation of a province, or 
the decision of the fate of an empire. pati 


BRIDGEs. 


‘In the construction of a military bridge, the two principal points to be 
attended to are, strength and buoyancy. Ample information upon the 
first point will be found under the head of materials; with regard to the 
latter, we shall here add the following necessary observations. 


‘ Of the Buoyancy of Bodies. 


‘ If a body be either wholly or partly immersed in a fluid, it will occupy 
a space which was before occupied by a bulk of the fluid equal in magni- 
tude to the body, or part of it immersed; and, previously to the immer- 






sion, the pressure downwards upon the fluid, below the place “aa le 


occupied by the body, being equal to the weight of the bulk of fluid 
placed by the immersion, the upward re-action of the fluid, below the 
body, will be equal to that weight: otherwise the fluid would not be in 
equilibrio both before and after the immersion, and the descent of the body’ 
in the fluid is impeded by that re-action. == Poot as , 
‘Consequently, when a body is entirely immersed in a fluid of the 
same specific gravity as itself, it will remain at rest in it, because’ the u 





ward re-action of the fluid is equal to the weight of the: body; and the body 


may farther be said to have lost all its weight by the immersion. 


‘Ifthe specific gravity of the body be ‘greater than that of the fluid, » 


the body will sink, because its weight is greater than the upward re-action 
of the fluid; but that re-action impedes the descent with a force equal to 


the weight of the fluid displaced, and the body may be. said to have’ lost" 


just so much of its weight by the immersion, as is equal to the weight of a 


bulk of the fluid of the same magnitude. AN 
‘ Again, if the specific gravity of the body be less than that of the 
fluid, the body will float in it; but at the same time, it will sink to adepth 


at which the pressure arising from its weight is equal to the upward re- 
action of the fluid, or till the pressure and re-action are in equilibrio) In» 
which case the weight of the displaced fluid is equal to that of the body 


immersed. Hence, when a body floats in any fluid, it displaces just so 


much of it as is equal to the weight of the body. uh 6 
‘ From these principles we obtain the following practical rules for com> 

puting the buoyancy of materials, and thereby are enabled to apply-them: 

to the forniation ‘of floats or rafts to support given weights...) 4.0) | 


t 


eek 
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‘T.. To find the number of planks required to form a float to support 
a given weight. 

‘ First, find. the content of one plank, and multiply it by the specific 
gravity of the wood ; the product will be the receipt of the timber. 

‘Second, multiply the same solid content by the specific gravity of 
water; the product will be the weight of an equal bulk of water. : 

‘ Then take the difference of these two products or weights, and it will 
be the weight one piece of ‘timber will support without sinking. 


* Hence, by proportion, we may find the number required to support 
the given weight. 


‘Il. To find the number of casks required to form a Raft to support a 
gwen weight. 

* First, find the solid content of one cask, in cubic inches, and multi- 
ply it by the specific gravity of water; the product will be the weight of 
a quantity of water of equal bulk with the cask. 

‘ Second, from this product or weight, subtract the weight of the cask, 
and the remainder will be the weight it will support without sinking. 


‘Then, by proportion, the number required for the formation of the 
raft may be found. 


‘III, To find the Number of Boats or Pontoons required to support a 
given Weight. 


‘ When it is required to find the burthen a boat or pontoon will sup- 
port, without sinking beyond a given depth, the form of the boat or pon- 
n being known. 
ric. find the solid content, in cubic feet, of the part to be sunk, and 
multiply it by the specific gravity of water. 

‘ Second, subtract this product from the weight of the boat or pontoon, 
and the remainder will be the burthen it will support without sinking 
beyond the required depth. 

‘Then, by proportion, we may compute the number required to support 
the given weight. 

‘These three problems, together with the observations upon which they 
are founded, and the remarks, on the resistances and velocities of fluids, 
comprise, in a few words, the whole science of coustructing what may, 
without impropriety, be termed the foundation of a floating bridge. 






‘ Of the manner of laying a Pontoon or other Floating Bridge across a 
River. 


‘ The situation of the bridge being determined on, and the breadth of 
the river and the rapidity of its current ascertained, the first operation is to 
prepure roads from the banks to communicate with those by which the 
troops are to advance. If the banks are steep, they must be reduced to an 
easy slope, and those parts on each side, where the extremities of the 
bridge are to rest, made as solid and firm as possible, by means of hurdles, 
fascines, or otherwise. 

‘In the mean time, a sheer-line or cable must be stretched across the 
river, and when fastened to a tree, camp picket, or any thing firm on the 
opposite bank, hove taught by means of a crab capstan, or temporary wind- 
lass, formed of the shafts, axle-tree, and one of the wheels of a pontoon or 
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gun carriage. If the place of each individual pontoon were marked upon 
the sheer-line, previously to its being stretched, much time, and ider- 
able confusion in afterwards arranging the boats in their proper situations, 
would be avoided. | Nt 

‘ The pontoons, each with its proper proportion of baulks, chesses, &c., 
and two men on board of it, should be launched into the river, and ar- 
ranged along the bank in the order they are afterwards to assume im the 
bridge ; that is to say, those intended to form its Airthest extremity, should 
be ranged highest up the stream. 

‘The boats are floated or punted down the stream to their se 
stations along the sheer-line, to which they are moored by the head lash+ 
ings as soon as the intervals are properly taken up. 

‘If the river be very rapid, a second sheer-line must be stretched across 
it, parallel to the first, and at the distance of the length of the boats, and 
to which the boats must be lashed. The spring-lines are then pi 
diagonally from pontoon to pontoon, and the belaying sticks are fixed to 
brace them tight, as soon as it is ascertained they are in their true posi- 
tions. The anchors, if necessary, should also be carried up the stream, 
and dropped in such situations that the cables may, as far as practicable, 
form equal angles with the surface of the water. If this precaution in 
dropping the anchors be not attended to, the strain upon the bridge will 
be unequally divided. : : | 

‘The foundation being thus prepared, one of the chesses Js next laid on 
the edge of the bank, at each end of the bridge, bottom up; these serve to 
lay the ends of the baulks upon, and as a direction for placing them at the 
proper distances apart, to fit the chesses that cover the bridge. 

‘The baulks of the first pontoon should then be laid across the bog 
and those of the second bolted to them, and the line thus prolonged ac 
the river. If the gang-boards are laid across the heads and sterns of the 
boats, from one side of the river to the other, they will, by forining a foot- 
ing for the men, very much facilitate the operation of laying the chesses. 

‘ Lastly, the gang-boards are laid along the ends of the chesses on each 
side of the bridge. 

‘ With a well arranged train of pontoons, and expert pontooners, the 
time required to construct a bridge is at the rate of a minute and a half for 
each pontoon. 





‘ Precautions necessary to be observed in passing a Bridge of Boats. 


‘Of whatever size a bridge may be, infantry should never be’ allowed ‘to 
pass it at the same time with carriage or cavalry. The carriages should 
always move at a certain distance behind each other, that the bridge may 
not be shaken by being overloaded. 

‘ Horses should not be allowed to trot over.the bridge, and the cavalry 
should dismount and lead their horses over. 

‘ Larges droves of cattle must not be allowed to pass at the same time, 

‘For the dimensions, weight, and equipage of a pontoon, see the word 

ontoon. 
" When the bridges are made to facilitate the communication between 
the different parts of the approaches at a siege, they should, if possible, be 
placed above the town, or the besieged will take the advantage of the 
current to float down large trees, or other bodies, in order to destroy them. 
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Two such bridges should always be placed close to each other, in order to 
— the confusion arising from crossing and re-crossing upon the same 


ridge; the one being intended to pass over one way, and the other to 
return. 


‘A pontoon bridge of the old pattern will not, in general, support a 
greater weight than four or five thousand pounds.. When the pontoons are 
united in a bridge, they will, no doubt, bear more than when acted upon 
separately: the weight, however, which each will bear, may be easily ascer: 
tained, either by the rule already given for that purpose, or by loading it 
with water till it sinks to any required depth; and then by calculating the 
number of cubic feet of water it contains, ascertain the number of pounds 
required to sink it to that particular depth.’—pp, 8895. 


This article, under the head of ‘ Bridge,’—the arrangement of 
the volume being alphabetical, like Adye’s—may. give a sufficient 
idea of the style in which Captain Spearman’s little dictionary of 
practical military science is composed. He has -certainly ‘‘ done 
good service” tu the state militant in its compilation; and it is in- 
teresting. to observe that this is not the first occasion on which the 
ordnance corps has been indebted to his name. To his father, who 
is well remembered in the artillery as a most active and able officer; 
and who had been brought into that service from the line, by the 
Duke of Richmond, when Master-General of the Ordnance, from 
early discovery of his professional merits—undoubtedly belongs the 
praise of having recommended the abolition of the old defective 

tem of battalion guns, and the substitution of brigades, or field 
Mtteries, as they are now termed. Under his superintendence 
also, the first brigades were organized for the Peninsular war ; and 
we happen to know that the system of field exercise and ma- 
nceuvres, which he introduced. for them, has, even since. the latest 
improvements, been translated by order of the French minister. at 
war, and adopted in that service. With justifiable filial: pride, 
Captain Spearman claims for his parent a great chare, originally in 
Major Adye’s ‘“‘ Bombardier,” and therefore for himself an here- 
ditary interest ‘in a subject that engaged his father’s professional 
attention, and was principally illustrated by his labours.’ It is 
impossible not to applaud the spirit in which Captain Spearman 
has thus taken up the subject, or the zeal with which he has im- 
proved. his own regular education for the ordnance, and his 
scientific apprenticeship in the corps of artillery, to extend the mow 4 
of his father’s valuable services. We are satisfied that this wor 
ought'to bring him into honorable notice ; and have no hesitation 
in declaring our opinion that, in its production, he has very much 
increased the debt of gratitude which the ordnance department 
already owes to his family. 
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Art. VII.—Eccellino da Romano, surnamed the T: ‘of Padua.’ A 
Poem, in twelve books. By H. A. Viscount’ Dillon. 8vo. pp. 420. 
London: Lloyd. 1828. 


Ir periodical criticism had done no other good, it would merit 
some degree of public respect for the use it has been of in dimi- 
nishing the number of pseudo poets. The suffering generation of 
these unfortunate men, of course bore the infliction with, little 
patience, and critics have been so proverbially called ungentle, that 
it would require some wit and eloquence to do away with the pre- 
judices under which their character labours. It has, however, of 
late been less. necessary than it was some time since, to attack the 
misguided and noisy votaries of the muses, They have most of 
them been contented either with circulating their productions in 
manuscripts of gilt-edged writing paper, or with printing, without 
publishing them. This has.in some measure lessened the severe 
spirit of criticism. She is satisfied with this sacrifice of vanity to 
her rigid justice; and the few weak, simple-minded people who 
now venture to lay out thirty pounds in publishing a volume of 
poems, are wolinied, to lose their money and give away their books 
in peace and quiet. Itis not, however, every class of these perse- 
cutors of fame whom we can suffer thus to pass unheeded, The 
writer of a volume of stanzas is a harmless sort of person, who b 
the size and nature of his publication, only pretends to a nut-s 
full of reputation, and if he do not deserve this, is only; to’ 
punished for his faults after the same measure.. But the authors 
of tragedies and epics are a very different description of people. 
They can commence their book with no little modest. preface,. as- 
cribing their attempt to. the advice of friends, the unexpected 
leisure of some vacant hour, or that most favourite of all aserib- 
able reasons, the hope of being able ‘ to alleviate for a.moment the 
pangs of sorrow, or call a smile upon the face of affliction.’ They 
can shelter themselves under nothing of this kind, for their y 
undertaking is a declaration of proud pretensions and confidence. 
It becomes, therefore, in these cases, the proper duty of a critic, 
one to which he is bound by his original compact, with the public, 
to examine their works, and pronounce judgment in the true and 
severe spirit of his ancient progenitors, | sie Bike 
It was with sdéme little feeling of uneasiness we commenced the 
perusal of Lord Dillon’s poem, after reading the following passage 
in the preface, founded on a kind of reasoning which. we imagine 
was never before employed by the writer of an epic. ‘ Notwith-. 
standing a ten years’ residence in Italy, yet drawn .away by other 
studies and pursuits, the Italian muse is unknown to me. I can 
say the same with regard to the French and Spanish. I have, not 
looked into the classics sinee,I left the University of Oxford. 1 
consider these to be fortunate circumstances; for I should. never 
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have had the resolution to have entered into the lists, had I been 
intimately acquainted with the mighty efforts of poetic genius 
that have flourished and illumined the world.’ e will.do his 
lordship the justice to believe that he would indeed never have at- 
tempted to write his present poem, had he better known what 
‘poetry is, or been more acquainted with its rules and proper 

ualities.. But that a man of education and common sense should 
sit down to the composition of an epic, boasting of his ignorance 
of the models he should have most intimately known, is an inex- 
plicable mystery. Lord Dillon should have remembered that not 
one of those great works, the excellence of which would have ter- 
tified him out of the idea of writing, was not comiposed till its 
author had become deeply imbued with a sense of the beauty of 
the others which preceded it. —r 

It is also sufficient to terrify any one bit a reviewer, out of ex- 
‘amining a poem, to find its author declaring himself so utterly void 
of all love for his art, as to have let ten years pass over his head, 
without reading the poets of any country in the world. There are 
spirits who can bathe themselves at will in a fountain of ‘love, 
light, and beauty ; whose own feelings are inspirations sufficient to 
convey them into a world of delight, and who want but a single 
whisper of memory, or a ray of hope, to call up a thousand sweet 
and brilliant images; but these, full as they are of the music 
of nature, seldom extend its expression beyond the narrow bounds 
g the minor poem. I[f they want learning, it is not the grand 
‘and imposing epic they construct; but the pathetic ballad, or 
the wild and vivid ode. If, therefore, Lord Dillon possess a 
‘poetical mind, but is ignorant, as he confesses himself to be, 
of the learning of the poet, he should have confined his Muse 
to these, not lower, but less difficult tracks: by his doing the 
contrary, he has exposed himself to ridicule, as an empirical 
shedainfee: and as deserving to be ranked with those vulgar 
professors of science, whose confidence rests on their unac- 
quaintance with the real nature of its difficulties. We trust 
his lordship will take this, as it is meant—a remonstrance with 
him, for having most unwisely permitted some sudden whim, the 
caprice of an idle hour, to precipitate him into a school-boy 
attempt at something beyond his present capacity, and thereby 
expose himself to the just censure of every one acquainted with 
poetical literature. How far the author of Eccellino da Romano 
has thus erred, may be most fairly decided by an appeal to the 
work itself; and to this we now turn, as affording ample proof of 
the propriety of what we have just said. 

The subject chosen for the poem, is one of those desperate 
struggles, which give a fearful and deep interest’ to the 
history of the middle ages. It is, however, a question with 
us, whether this period, so fruitful in romance and all its ac- 
companiments, is so well adapted for furnishing the subject of an 
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epic, as our author seems to suppose. For the lay of the Troubadour, , 
or the extended legend of the novelist, none can be finer. .The 
bold adventure, the well-pictured love scene, and the chivalrous 
pageant, are admirable materials for those writers whose aim is to! 
produce a strong, lively impression on the imagination: but. the 
epic poet has the higher design of impressing it with more enduring, 
forms, and of influencing the grandest of our moral feelings, by the. 
sublime objects which he presents. But of. subjects fit for this. 
purpose, the history of the middle ages is comparatively barren.. 
There are few or none. which admit, of being treated of so as to 
affect the mind by their entireness of interest and poetic beauty. 
The history of the period has, in fact, an incidental. interest, an 
interest continually kept up; but neither increasing to a certain 
end, nor tending to a great and decided era. It hence ‘results, 
that the records of the middle ages are well fitted to afford 
materials for romance, but not for epic poetry. They are replete 
with individual adventure, and have thus a strong hold upon our 
sympathies and fancy; but while these only are interested, the, 
design of the epic is not attained ; and a poem written in that form, 
becomes an utter failure. Lord Dillon, therefore, would have done 
right to look at his subject well, before taking it for the founda- 
tion of such a work as he has composed. He might have yielded 
himself, like a minstrel of old, to the inspiration of Italy; but a 
poem in twelve long. books, is nothing like what his predecessors 
ever thought of thus breathing out to the winds. 

Of Eccellino da Romano, the hero of the work, the like doubts 
may be expressed as to his fitness for the principal character, in an 
epic. He inspired his contemporaries with fear and hate, and has 
been regarded by posterity with horror; but a brute, ferocious 
cruelty was his most distinguishing quality ; and wherever this is 
the case, the whole moral Satacter is of too weak and narrow a 
kind to admit of its being contemplated with poetic interest. A 
man of high ambition, or led by some other violent passion, may 
commit a crime at which humanity shudders, and still be an 
equally grand object for the poet to picture, because it but shows a 
mighty soul overpowered by a mightier temptation; but cruelty 
habitually indulged, or carried beyond the first fearful blinding of 
the heart, totally annihilates that grandeur of humanity for which 
the poet claims our deep and thrilling veneration.  Eccellino has 
been made the hero of dramas, and with less fault in the author 
than we are attributing to Lord Dillon ; because in these he has. 
not been kept so long before us, and his actions are not given in 
detail. Our author also has committed an error, in endeavouring 
to heighten the interest, by giving a half-fiendish character to his 
hero, and attributing his actions to a visible satanic influence, 
We have made these observations, because they will justify the 
censure we must pass on this attempt of the noble author ; and show 
him that we have not formed our indifferent opinion of his pro- 
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duction without reason. What; however, we have hitherto said, 
only applies to the poem as an epic; and Lord Dillon has still a 
claim upon consideration, when freed from the laws of this particu- 
lar species of poetry. : 

- Taking‘ up the work, then, not as an epic but as a romantic 
poem, or any other kind the author may choose to call it, there 
are two essential points in which it demands our attention. These 
dre its versification, and its imagery and sentiments. We have 
already censured the author, for the absurd conceit with which 
he has accompanied his confession of an almost total unac- 
quaintance with the greatest efforts of poetical genius. How far 
we were right, or how much our censure should be increased, our 
readers will be able to judge, on looking at the author’s verse. 
Surely, Lord Dillon must not only have forgotten Milton and his 
classics, but that rythm is in any respect an ingredient of poetry. 
He must either have done this, or been tempted to some ridiculous 
experiment in a new species of verse-making, or he could certainly 
never have written such lines as the following : 


: ‘ Earth yielded here kindly her goodliest fruits. 
The milk white oxen heav'd along the wains, 
Groaning with weight of Bacchus’ joyous toil’! 
Ceres and Pomona shed around their 
Smiles that met on every side his dark frown, 
Who from his lofty stand view’d that sad land, 
From which his iron grasp squeez’d tears and gore, 
Fast holding, had invested with despair.’ 


Or these equally remarkable ones : 


‘ Scarce had Aurora streak’d the orient sky, 
When stout Florestan rode from out the gate 
With rapid strides, to urge his bounding steed 
Across the plain, and unto Azzo’s camp 
To bear the unwelcome news, that Mantua now 
Invested was, and pray relief might soon 
Be sent to its beleaguer’d walls; above 
The gate through which he rode, rose an antique 
And lofty tower, and on that tower sat, long 
Ere break of day, his gentle love, the sweet 
And wanton Viola, who, love-sick nymph, 

Most gentle had become.’—p. 253. 


Such passages as these are scattered throughout the volume ; 
and considering that we have more than four hundred pages, 
they are no slight annoyance to the half-wearied reader. One 
thing, however, they render certain, which is, that if Lord Dillon 
considers this poetry, he must imagine himself speaking in verse 
as often as writing it; for we cannot, for the world, make such 
lines any thing but prose. It would be to’no purpose to produce 
any further proofs of this unfortunate obtuseness in his lordship’s 
sense of metrical musie ;' and we therefore charitably refrain from 
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availing ourselves of the opportunity he has given us, of tor- 
turing him with a dissecting knife. In tarning from this temp- 
tation, we have real pleasure in allowing, that though our author 
has committed high treason against the muses, in the bad construc- 
tion of his poem, he gt ee himself to possess no mean portion 
of true poetic fancy. |The character of Eccelino da Romano is, as 
we have said, of too bloody a description to be well calculated for 
the poet’s purpose, and Lord Dillon has not had enough of experi- 
ence in the art to mung a few rays of light with the dark shadows 
which surround it. But Azzo of Esté, of whom little or nothing is 
recorded in history, is almost a personage of the writer’s own crea- 
tion, and the character is in many respects a fine and noble per- 
sonification of old chivalry. Praise of the same: kind may be given 
to the invention of some of the inferior characters, especially that of 
Hermione, whose first fall and subsequent high self-devotion and 
penitence are described with considerable vigour. Passing from 
this mention of the personages brought forward in the poem, tovits 
general narrative and descriptive parts, we have to notice a strange 
diversity and inequality of merit. As a whole, the work wants 
unity of design, and every thing else which could have given vigour 
and strength to so long a poem. But in detached parts it frequently 
presents many of the excellences of romantic poetry, and several 
of its episodes are a i of great merit. But the author 
has almost entirely destroyed the effect of these passages by an 
incessant, never changing repetition of certain favourite expressions 
respecting his heroines or their love, and which are, however, often 
used so superabundantly as to approach very near the utmost limits 
of modesty. As portions giving a very fair idea of Lord Dillon’s 
power of description, we take the following. The first is from 
the account of ‘Buffa, a sorceress, on whose machinations much of 
the plot is made to depend. 


‘ Pass on, and view another scene; three caves, 

Whose entrance is besieg’d by dismal crowds 

Of antic shapes, of pain and dire disease, 

And loss of wits, and hopeless deep despair : 

And o’er the portal of each cave is writ, 

‘‘ Bedlam, or prison-house, or hospital. 

Dire are the groans which issue thence,.the cries 

Of moody madness, suff’ring and despair, 

That oft in suicide their respite seek. 

Buffa, the sorc’ress, leads the dreadful dance 

Of all her train: on her attendant are 

A tribe of imps, all rob’d in black, whose looks 

Sly and demure appear: with hound-like tone 

They scent the track of discord and of guile, 

They. to their wond’rous nose add force of tongue, 
That they can use at will,.and still prefer 
Falsehood to truth : these meddle in affairs, 
Of men ;_ and by their magic spells, the rich; 
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To hopeless, poverty reduce; and oft blot out 
From nation’s annals names of brightest note. _ 
Freedom oft-times they laud; their damning praise 
Does but on freedom deal a deadlier blow. 

These. yelping curs their game pursue, and drive 
Into the first two caves. Others anon 

Follow ; the green-eyed monster, Jealousy, 

That, like muskito, frisks and stings, and oft 
Escapes, returns and stings again, our grasp 
Eluding : Envy, fretful knave, that doth 

His own heart eat, and suck his blood to spite 
Those whom he cannot reach: Scandal was there, 
Camelion like, who borrows every hue : 

A bedlam vile, with an alarum tongue, 

That, like a clock, still strikes, and strikes amiss.’—pp. 78,79. 


This is very Spenserian: the following passage, which describes 
the cave of a Sibyl, is of a different character, and is certainly not 
wanting in descriptive beauty : ly 


‘ nigh hand, Nature resumes her smiles, 
In richest robes array’d, luxuriant there | 
The foliage of the oak crowning the crest 
Of the grey, rocky dale, shades the light spray 
Of the clear torrent from the noontide:sun. 
Sweet odours rise from aromatic herbs, 
Mingled with fern trod by the nimble deer, 
And every forest plant there riots wild, 

This is a hallow’d spot, by wand’ring feet 
Unhallow’d never trod: so many paths 

Turn devious, none but the instructed know 
The clue which to the Sibyl’s grotto leads ; 

But all day long with hopeless toil may stray, 
And plunge at night in the dark forest gloom. 
Deep in the sacred grove a verdant lawn 

In nature’s liv’ry cloth’d, some roods extend, 
By daisy, crocus, pansy sparkled o’er, 

And violet breathing forth its odours sweet, 
And cowslip, and pale lily, virgin like, - 

That drops its modest head seeking support, 
Mingled with savoury aromatic thyme. | 
Round the grey rock of the arch’d grotto play’d 
The eglantine, and in the centre stood 

An altar hewn of yellow marble, such 

As boasts Sienna. Near a bason clear, 

Fed by the streams that from cascades above, 
In fleecy flakes descended, midst the rocks, 
Mirror so clear, that there the wood nymphs might 
On their own’ beauties gaze well pleas’d ; the goats 
That brows’d around for satyrs might be ta’en 
As on their hinder feet erect they stand. 

The cuckoo; bird of omen, startled oft ' 

The newly married*swain ;' the raven hoatse, 
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_ And melancholy owl, the Sibyl’s spells . 
Enforce ;. yet oft the nightingale pour’d forth 
Her-rich and varied note, sweetly attun’d | 
To streams that murmur’d near. When sultry day 
Was spent, the Sibyl oft would move with step 
Majestic, like a goddess, in the light 
Of the moon’s silv’ry beams, to seek repose 
From her long toil, that through’ futurity 
Could pierce ; and well did she the offspring know ’ 
That quicken’d in the dreaded womb of fate. 
Within her grot hung singing shells, that sweet 
Harmonious music wafted to the ear ; 
And couches soft with every moss inlaid ; 
And marble basins, catching trickling drops 
Of water, purer than the rain, more cold 
Than winter-e’er could freeze ; and near the. spring 
Stood the dread urn, pregnant with fate; from this 
(A vase of porphyry form’d,) she drew the leaves, 
Whereon the mystic words of destiny 
Were writ.’—pp. 293—295. 


We could select several other passages equal to these in merits, 
but what we have cited is sufficient to shew the degree of talent 
which the writer possesses, and which is thus occassionally mani- 
fested in spite of its mismanagement. A poem of the extent of 
Lord Dillon’s Eccellino da Romano is a curiosity in these days, nor 
is it the less so when coming from an author with whose name, as a 
writer, the public is totally unacquainted. Our first impressions on 
perusing the work were, we confess, much less favourable than they 
are after a more attentive examination of it. Nothing certainly can 
be more monstrously bad than the construction of the verse, or 
much inferior, to the fable in its general conduct ; but there are at 
the same time so many spirited descriptions of scenery, so many 
bright and glowing images, interspersed through'the mass, that we 
can neither doubt the poetical temperament of the author, nor dis- 
allow the occasional merit of his production. Had Lord Dillon 
taken the proper course, he might have rendered his acquaintance 
with all the beauties of Italian scenery, united with his love of 
Italian history, a much larger source of poetical pleasure to himself 
and his readers than he has done. He might, by confining himself 
to the composition of, minor imaginative poems, have let his fancy 
wander at will amidst the scenes and romantic legends of the lan 
of his pilgrimage. By attempting a longer poem, he has gone 
beyond his depth, ant produced a heavy, ill-compounded mass of 
ten thousand lumbering blank verses. We trust his Lordship will 
examine his' work again after reading our observations. If he have 
as much poetry in his composition as we are inclined to think he has, 
our censure will haye the effect of teaching him to exercise the 
divine art, with more. reverence for the heaven-taught. rules on 
which so much of its perfection depends. 2 © 6% ton 4) 
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Arr. VIII.— Della illustrazione delle lingue antiche e moderne, e Orien- 
tali, procurata nel Secolo XVIII. daglt Italiani: Ragionamento 
storico critico, Di Cesare Lucchesini. 2 vol. 8vo. Lucca. 1827. 

Tue name of Lucchesini is already known in Italian literature. The 

late Marquis Girolamo, a diplomatist of some celebrity in his time, 

wrote an essay, ‘‘on the causes and effects of the Confederation of 
the Rhine,” a work not without importance in the history of the 
morfentous period it refers to. The present Marquis Lucchesini, 
has applied himself peculiarly to classical literature ; the work now 
before us, is the fruit of great research, and extensive erudition. It 
is not a dry philological work, but a well written historical and 
critica] statement, supported by numerous quotations and authori- 
ties, of the progress of the Italians during the last century, in 
classical, philological and Oriental studies. | 

Our author, lamenting that the learned Tiraboschi’s history of 

Italian literature, should proceed no further than the beginning of 

the 18th century,* has attempted to supply this deficiency, at 

least, by noting the works of all those among his countrymen, who 
have since that period written about ancient or modern languages. 

‘A supposition has been abroad,’ adds Lucchesini, ‘ that studies of 

this sort, especially concerning the learned languages, have been 

neglected in our country. I have taken pains to examine the jus- 
tice of this opinion’, We think that much of the information 
contained in these volumes, must prove new to most readers. Until 
we read the present work, we own that we had no adequate idea of 
the assiduity of application and patient labour of many an Italian, 
often a priest. or a monk, for the illustration of the modern, the 
dead, and particularly the Oriental languages. | 

The first volume is chiefly taken up with writers, on the language 
of Italy. The author discusses at some length, the questions which 
divide the Italians, on the origin, and the true models of their beau- 
tiful idiom. In answer to those who would give the Sicilians and 

Bolognese the precedence in the early formation of the language, he 

asks ‘ how has it happened, that in those very countries it never 

became the idiom of the people, while in Tuscany it has been the 
common language of all, for six centuries past?” We must confess 
that we think Lucchesini’s arguments very judicious and temperate ; 
he is not a bigoted Cruscante, but he certainiy favours Tuscany, 
because he finds there, and at Rome alone, that the language called 

Italian, is really spoken by the people. The various dialects of 

Italy have not sprung from the same source ; there is not even a 

family likeness between them. One language is spoken by the Ge- 

noese, another by the Lombards, others by the Venetians, Bolognese, 

Neapolitans, and Sicilians, and all different from that which is 





* A continuation of the General History of Italian Literature has béeit 
undertaken by Lombardi, librarian to the Duke of Modéna. The first 
volume has just appeared. ~ . : py ehtiors yaks 
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spoken in. Tuscany, and in one part of the Roman States. Our 
ae concludes. that: the ann pele on: of the 
many languages that were spoken in: various parts, of Italy, eyer 
under, the Romans, who introduced: into them an admixture. of 
Latin, but never. superseded, them entirely. . The Barbarians;whd 
came afterwards, added to, the confusion ; 1n one, country the Lon- 
gobards, in another the Visigoths; the Normans and eam 
the South; the Franks and Burgundians.in the North; each o 
these tribes must, have given a, peculiar impression to the dialect, of 
the respective countries in which they fixed their residence. 
Lucchesini, after, noticing the various grammatical works and 
dictionaries that. have appeared in the Italian language during the 
period of which he treats, the new’ editions\of the Italian classics, 
and the compositions of those writers of the eighteenth century, who 
have written in pure and classical style, either in , verse. or 
rose, closes his first volume with a view of the labours.of those 
talians who have translated works from the other modern European 
languages. Speaking of Cesarotti’s Ossian, he adverts to the 
occasional turgidity, and strange phraseology adopted by him. . He 
censures the frequent repetition of: the words, son, daughter, and 
children, used figuratively, as ‘son of,the sword,” ‘‘ daughter of a 
secret cell,” &c. which have, in Italian atleast, a ludicrous effect. But 
the best parody we have heard of,on all this strange progeny, was, 
that of old Fortis, the Daimatian traveller, who, on taking up a 
volume of Cesarotti’s Ossian,’ exclaimed to some one present: 
‘“ Dammi_ gli occhiali miei, ‘figli del naso,”. .Give. me. my »spec- 
tacles, the children of the nose! 6ii , 
In the second volume of Lucchesini’s, work, we find, matter of 
more general interest, for in it we have an, accurate exposition, of 
the productions of the’ Italians, learned in the studies of the ancient 
and of the. oriental languages.’ Beginning from the Hebrew, our, 
author passes in review the various illustrators of the Lingua Sancta, 
and above all, the celebrated Abate de Rossi, .a .Piedmontese, one, 
of the greatest orientalists af our. times, and ,whose. works. alone 
constitute a library.” De Rossi’s. gteat. work, ‘ Varig Lectiones 
veteris Testamenti,” in .4, vols..4to,: with,a, supplement, was: the 
fruit of immense research, during which, twelve hundred and sixty, 
MSS. of which, seven bundred,and ten,belonged to his ownlibrary,, 
were examined and collated by, him,,., His principal Italian works; 
on similar matters, ave:his ‘Historical Dictionaries ¢ ‘Hebrew, an ; 
of Arabian authors and their works,” a. dissertation. on, *‘ the, vel 
expectation of the Jews,. for their king, Messiah,” and another, on. 
the vernacular tongues of Jesus Christ, and of the Jews of .P 
tine... The leastied, Calusa; di. Valperga,,.Alfieri's friep a. 8. a0. 
mentioned for his Hebrew studies, ag..well, as:/a. third Papdmontese 
Hebraist, now. living, Mr. Reyson, Profesgor in.the Tung, Uniwer- 
Sit: 'e 2. - i ? ue) { . 18: wry (Fy om" “y) ify wiytyte Ons 
dn the Italian translators from the -Hebrew text. of. the 
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Bible, ‘we find the name of Father Leone, whose sacred: orations we 
lately reviewed. His beautiful translation in verse, of the song: of 
Solomon,* was written for the purpose of ‘exposing ‘and refuting 
the sneers of'some French infidel writer, who had assailed this: part 
of: the Old Testament, in. the ‘‘ Precis sur le cantique des Canti- 
ues.” Aversion of the Psalms and other tical books of: ‘the. 
riptures, was effected by the learned Neapolitan Advocate 
Saverio Mattei, whose caustic temper, however, led him to depre- 
ciate too much the labours of his predecessors, not excepting the 
Fathers: The Abate Cerati of Rome, has given an excellent version 
of the book-of Job. These, besides numerous translations from the 
Vulgate, such as the whole Bible, by Martini, the Lamentations of. 
Jeremiah, by Menzini, the Paraphrases of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes; 
and of Isaiah, by Monsignor Pacchi, and others, clearly prove that; 
in Italy at least, the Scriptures are fully accessible to the laity, and 
in the vernacular tongue. | ig 
Inspeaking of modern writers in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Rabbi- 
nical languages, our author mentions, first, Taddeo Ugolino’s The- 
satrus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, in 34 vols. fol., an immense work, 
printed at Venice in the last century, at the expence of the Venetian 
noble, Francesco Foscari, and in which are collected the best rab- 
binical and other works which tend to illustrate the manners, laws; 
rites,:and letters of the Jewish people. Lucchesini afterwards 
notices the works of several learned Italian Jews; among others, 
the Poems of I. B. Bassani, a rabbi of Reggio, and the Philolo- 
gical Commentary on the Pentateuch, by Moses Chefetz, of Trieste, 
who began printing it when he was a hundred years of age, and 
which contains dissert itions on God’s attributes, on angels, on the 
human soul, free-will, on the punishments and rewards of a future’ 
life, and on the souls of animals. We have several polemic’ 
writers, such as Judas Briel, a rabbi of Mantua, who wrote argu- 
ments against the narrative of the Apostles, and Aviad Basilea of: 
the same city, who with more laudable intent, defended the Old 
Testament against the incredulous writers, in his ‘‘ Faith ‘of. the 
Learned.” But the principal Jewish writer of Italy is the learned 
Chajim David Azulai, a rabbi of Leghorn, whose works are twenty- 
eight in number, of which Lucchesini gives ‘a catalogue raisonné 
in his appendix. They contain illustrations of rabbinical and 

Talmudick lore, sermons, moral treatises, and lastly, a commen 
upon the Bible, printed with the text, in four volumes. oe 
‘With regard to Greek learning, although Italy in latter 
times must yield the palm to the Germans and the English, 
as to the illustration of that language, she can ae cope with 
ahy country in translations, and now can boast of Father Petrucci, 
of Rome, Professors Peyron and Biamonti at Turin, Zamoni-and 
Ciampi at Florence, aiid others who have given a fresh impulse’ to 
the study of Greek. Among the Hellenists of the last century 








* Operi di Evasio Leone, V. Ist. Piacenza, 1812. 
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the names of Pactaudi and: Visconti appear foremost. Amon 
Italian translators from the Greek, we may mention Borghi'e 
Pindar, Caselli’s Anacreon, Lenzini’s Sophocles, the Euripides of 
Father Carmeli, Monti’s Iliad, and Pindemonte’s Odyssey. : Lucian 
has been translated by Gozzi and Lusi. . Among modern writers ity 
Greek, the most .remarkable was the late Cardinal Luchi, whose. 
works amount to sixty-five in number, most of which are inedited 
and kept in the Vatican library. : . . 
- In Latin literature, Italy has maintained her old reputation : 
good Latinists have always abounded in every part of that country, 
especially in Rome. The illustration of the ancient Hetrus¢an 
language, is also a study peculiarly Italian. That dialect was 
thought to beirrecoverably lost. Lanzi, however, came and solved 
the difficulty in a great measure. With the aid of the ancient 
Latin and Greek dialects, he determined the Hetruscan alphabet, 


and a system of orthography; and traced a grammar, : which 


though necessarily incomplete, affords, however, a valuable and 
satisfactory clue to the learned. 

After Lanzi, Inghirami, Vermiglioli, Orioli, and others, have con- 
tinued the Hetruscan investigations with great assiduity. Inghirami’s 
late publication, Monumenti estruschi, o di etrusco nome, in 6 vols. 
4to, 1s.a truly classical and splendid work. pe? 4 : 

The last five chapters of Lucchesini’s work are devoted to Oriental. 
lore, and are perhaps the most curious for the information the 
contain. In speaking of the encouragement given to this branch 
of learning; by the congregation of Propaganda, our author bestows 
a just tribute of praise on that institution, whose merits, we are: 
sorry to say, seem forgotten or disregarded in our age. ‘ While 
with all zeal it laboured to spread the light of the gospel over ‘bar- 
barous and remote regions, it gave to the world grammars and 
lexicons in most of the oriental languages ; it encouraged translators 
and commentators, and neglected no branch of human letters con~ 
ducive to the instruction and civilization of numerous nations. — 

op. 233, 234. ashes 

M Phe Congregation de Propaganda Fide, was founded by: Pope 
Gregory XV., in 1622, consisting of fout cardinals and a secretary, 
for the purposes of sending missionaries to-every part of the world. 
Urban VIII, Gregory’s successor, justly thinking that native con~ 
verts to Christianity would prove the most effective missionaries, 
added the college of Progaganda, in which young men, chiefly 
from Eastern countries, were supported and instructed, until they 
were fit to return, to further the spreading of Christianity among 
their countrymen. The ——— established also dependent 
colleges and schools in several parts of the world, in Eeypt> 
Constantinople, Albania, and other regions. The emg 
and Maronite colleges at Rome, were also placed under its J ic- 
tion, as well as the Chinese college at’ Naples, whither the converts 
of that nation were removed on account of the climate, The 
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Congregation appointed two patriarchs, one for Chaldcea, and the 
other for Syria; two bishops of Constantinople, one forthe Greek 
and the other for the Armenian Catholics, and vicars and bishops 
to, every .part of the East. To those districts where there wasa 
sufficient number of Christians, they appointed resident prefecte 
and parish priests; to other parts, missionaries were sent.: Those 
gent by:the: various monastic orders were also subordinate: to'the 
Propaganda in certain respects, but the missionaries sent by the 
Congregation itself, were not monks, but secular priests, and it:was 
one of the principles most strongly inculcated by this wise institu- 
tion, that they should in'no ways interfere in.the temporal affairs 
of the countries they visited ; while at the same time, their instruc-. 
tions were not limited. to religious precepts, but extended to the 
teaching of sciences and useful arts, in order to civilize the people, 
and thus prepare them for. the benevolent doctrines of the gospel. 
All this the Congregation: of Propaganda did; it. was ‘like a tree 
spreading its branches over.the four quarters.of the globe; it was 
the centre of an extensive and useful intercourse for purposes which 
even calumny has been obliged to respect as unexceptionable.. It 
had,its lay agents, who attended merely to the financial affairs of 
the institution. . And such was its management and economy, that 
all its expences were defrayed out of an income which did not 
amount to ten thousand pounds sterling! The funds consisted 
partly: of endowed. property, were partly supplied. by the apostolic 
chamber or treasury, and partly by fees. paid by different religious 
communities, and by the caedaunia on their nominations. . But in 
consequence of the abolition of the former, the ruin of the Papal 
finances, and the dispersion of the sacred college, the sources.of 
the. revenue of the Propaganda were exhausted when the French 
took possession of Rome. The archives were then seized and 
carried to Paris, and the.collection of types, which included the 
characters of twenty-three oriental languages, would have shared 
the same fate, had it:not been for the interposition of Degerando, 
one of the French commissioners, to whom Italy has reason to be 
grateful. But the institution has never recovered, and now it 
remains the shadow of what it once was. } 

The works of the principal Italian orientalists are adverted to.in 
detail. by Lucchesini, In the Samaritan language, we have again 
the learned De Rossi, who explained and commented on the cele; 
brated; Samaritan code in, the Barberini library. In,the Syrian, 
besides the grammar and lexicon of Zanolini, the name of Assemani 
deserves peculiar. and honourable mention. No. less than fout 
individuals of that. family, of Syrian extraction, but residing in 
Italy, have distinguished themselves; by their oriental learning ; the 
classic work of: the eldest Assemani, styled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Clementino-Vaticana ;” the ‘‘ Alexandrian Missal,” by Joseph Louis 
Assemani, and :the collection of the ‘‘ Acts of the Oriental Martyrs,’ 
by ‘Stephen E. Assemani, are among their. principal works, Father 
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Benedetti; whose eastern name was Ambarrach, a friend of the 
Assemani, gave an edition of the works of St: Ephrem, the Syrian 
Dr. Bugatti, of the Ambrosian library at- Milan, gave a ‘version of 
Daniel, and of the Psalms, from ‘a precious code, Syro-estranghelo, 
of the eighth century. Father’ Chung, and. Cardinal Borgia, are 
also among the Syrian scholars of whom Italy boasts. . © 

- There is at Rome, on the Esquiline mount, a college of Maronite 
priests, where the. service of the ancient Syrian church is still 
maintained. This little colony is at once an asylum for those 
strangers, and a means of communication with their mother 
country. This, and other similar institutions, such as the convent 
of the ancient Basilian order at Grotta Terrata, where the Greek. 
language and chaunt were ‘preserved, are only to ‘be met-with in 
Italy, where they have favoured the study of oriental letters ; and 
they excite interest in more than one point of view. .. Weremember 
many a time visiting the little church and pleasant :gardens of the 
Maronites, on their solitary hill. That peaceful retreat was to those 
eastern refugees, a resting place from the persecution and oppres- 
sion to whick they would be exposed in their native country: — 

In the study of the Arabic,.the Assemanis again stand prominent 
with their friend, Father’ Benedetti, who translated a work of 
Stephen, patriarch of Antioch, on the origin and liturgy of the 
Maronites. .A grand nephew: of the elder Assemani, professor 
Assemani, of. Padua, published ‘an essay ‘‘ on the origin, manners; 
letters and worship of the Arabs before Mahomet,” and a:catalogue 
of the Oriental: MSS., in the library of the Venetian family of 
Nani, with illustrations of Cufic coms, ‘and an’ account of ‘the 
Arabic: coinage. This is the same professor who discovered the 
mmposture of the’ Maltese Vella, mentioned in a former number of 
this Review. “shi | | | 

The Sicilian, ‘Rosario di Gregorio, published cee his- 
tory, or collection of histories, on the Arabian domination in’Sicily, 
which includes the works of the Arabian ‘writers and geographers 
who have treated of that island.’ This work was printed at Palermo, 
in 1790, with this title, “Rerum Arabicarum que ad historiam 
Siculam spectant, amplia collectio.” The study of Arabian lan- 
guage continues to be ‘cultivated in Sicily. 

Lucchesini mentions a dissertation upon the old Saracenic lan- 
guage by De Rossi, which gave occasion. to a controversy between 
that learned man and the Abate Giorgi. Concerning the Turkish 
language, we find Toderini’s work on the literature of that ae 
The Koordish language was' almost unknown to Europe, uatil a 
grammar and ‘lexicon of it were published by Father Garzoni, a 
Dominican missionary, who remained eighteen years in Koordistan. 
These works were printed at Rome, by the Propaganda, in 1788. 
Of the Ethiopic or Abyssinian language, the same Congregation - 
published the alphabet, and afterwards a catechism in Amharic 
and Gheez, by a native prelate, with the assistance of Amaduzzi. 
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Father Giorgi, in his Thibetian alphabet, finds a-resemblance: be- 
tween its:characters and those of the Amharic, which might assist 
in the elucidation of both. : 

Much has been done in Italy for the illustration of, the Coptic. 
The Congregation of Propaganda having found Kircher’s grammar 
defective, employed a native of Egypt, named Tuki, a bishop in 
Partibus, residing at-Rome, who published a Coptic grammar, dis- 
timguishing, for the first time, the two dialects, Memphytic and | 
Phebaic. After. him, the Abate Caluso di Valperga, under the 
name-of ‘Didymus Taurinensis, gave the rudiments of the Coptic 
language, and: Father Giorgi published a fragment of the Gospel of 
St. Joka, written in a third dialect, unknown before, which he 
_ @alled Barmuric or Ammonic; and the Jesuit Ignazio Rossi, pub- 
lished at Rome, in 1808, his Etymologie Aigyptiace, a work of 

great erudition. . 
~ Of the-three lost languages, Phenician, Punic, and Palmyrene, 
De Rossi and Giorgi have endeavoured to recover the traces. De 
Rossi translated a. Phenician inscription which was found at 
Cagliari, in Sardinia. With regard to the Punic, which was a 
dialect of the former, a Sicilian, Dr. Tardia, has endeavoured to 
explain. the coins and inscriptions which were found in Sicily ‘and 
Malta. Father Giorgi published a dissertation on some Palmyrene 
inscriptions which were discovered in the museum of the capitol, and 
gave an alphabet of the language. The Abate Lanzi, professor of 
oriental languages at Rome, has:also laboured in thesame vocation. 
"Very. different from the above is the Armenian language; which 
although ancient, and supposed by some to be primitive, yet con- 
tinues to be spoken, although much coetuigad: by foreign: words 
and idioms. Amaduzzi wrote an essay on it, and Cardinal Anto- 
nelli edited the works of St. James of Nisibis, written in the same 
language. But the knowledge of it is chiefly owing to the learned 
labours of the Armenian monks, who, with their superior, Mikitar, 
escaped from persecution at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and landed at Venice, where the senate received them kindly, 
and gave them the little island of St. Lazzaro, on which they 
founded a monastery. This little colony has ever since remained 
on that spot, respected by all conquerors, and from their presses 
numerous Armenian works have appeared, for these good fathers 
have not been unmindful of letters. They began by printing a fine 
Armenian Bible in 1733, and afterwards several comments on vari- 
ous ‘parts of the Scriptures; a lexicon of ancient Armenian, by 
Father Mikitar, and several dictionaries and grammars; an 
Italian, Armenian and Turkish dictionary in 1804: an Armenian 
and English ditto, 2 vols. 4to, 1825; an Armenian grammar for 
the English, with extracts from classical Armenian authors, 8vo, 
1819 ; a history of Armenia, by Father Ciamciam; . another Ar- 
menian history, from the year 388 to 465, by Lazarus Turpensis, 
a classical writer; the history of the war between Persia and 
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Armenia, bythe same, and)the. Life of. Thomas Kouli Khen,.in 
Turkish ;. besides. numerous ascetic .and -religious works, Father 
Ingigian published a description of the Bosphorus, in prose and in 
verse, with a map. These Armenian monks used to send mis- 
sionaries into Armenia, to instruct their countrymen, and support 
their faith. , opi 

Of the languages of India, the Italians have not been neglectful, 
but‘as the English and,Germans have done still more in this branch 
of oriental learning, we shall not stop to notice the former, further 
than to mention the useful labours of Father Paolino da San Bar- 
tolomeo, whose numerous works were published by the Propaganda ; 
and of Father Beschi, the latter of whom published at Tranquebar, 
several works on the Tamul language. bn the languages of Ava 
and Pegu, we have the works of Father. Carpani, and a Birman 
catechism, published by the Propaganda in 1787. |. We must also 
mention the work of Papi, Lettere sull’ Indie Orientali, 2 vols. 
8vo. Pisa. 1802. The author lived ten years in India, and. com- 
manded a brigade of Sepoys, sent by the Rajah of Travancore, as 
auxiliary to the British army against Tippoo. te 

As to the languages of Thibet or Tangut, Father Giorgi published 
his Alphabetum Tibetanum, with a learned dissertation on that 
remote region ; a Catechism ; and lastly, his ‘“‘ Tabula Tibetana e 
Voluminibus, non longe a Fontibus Irtis repertis, excerpta,” with 
a chronology of the kings of Thibet—a work which gave rise 
to a warm controversy. A Capuchin missionary, Father Fran- 
cesco da Penna di Billi, lived in Thibet twenty years, and studied 
the language under a native doctor, with the euphonious name.of 
Rab-jam-aa-Ton-Ten-pelsam. He is often quoted by Father 
Giorgi. , , | 

Two writers on the Chinese language, close the list of Italian 
orientalists—Father Cert, who printed, at. Canton, a religious 
book in Chinese, for the use of the native converts; and Father 
Perroni, another missionary, who remained nineteen , yeats, in 
China, and composed a Latin and. Chinese Dictionary, forthe use 
of the missions, which has not been published. \ s : 





Art, IX.—The Night Watch; or, Tales of the Sea. 2 yols. 12mo. 
London: Colburn. 1828. Rabie ghee 
As. sketches of. nautical life, these tales are admirable for their 
spirit, originality, and truth: as novels of private life, which the 
author, in his ambition, seems also to have essayed to make them, 
they are almost entirely without merit. In this respect, several of 
them are no better than mere adumbrations to’ the ordinary com- 
modities of the circulating library. . The incidents, however, which 
are thus introduced of life on shore, little interesting in themselves, 
and clumsily told though they be; are yet not altogether without 
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their use. They serve for a contrast, to vary and relieve.the ‘broad 
and ‘faithful -delineations of sea adventures, matiners, and cha- 
racter, which arethrown off with a sweeping pencil, in free, bold 
confidence of their fidelity, and not without oecasionally exhibit- 
ing considerable native power of description, both for the humorous 
and the pathetic. 

Separating the author’s genuine’ nautical sketches from his 
bad copies of ‘country and ‘town life, we shall: just glance 
at an example or'two of .the former, in his pages, without in the 
least troubling ourselves to follow the order’ or plot of his tales, 
There are five in. number: the first four being entitled—the 
Captain’s, the Master’s, the Boatswain’s, and the Doctor’s Tales ;: 
either related by, or relating the career of, a. personage of each of 
those professional ranks ;—and the fifth, ‘The Prisoner of War,’ 
or a narrative of the captivity of a British naval-officer. Con- 
trary to the prescriptive usage of all story-wrights of ‘similar col- 
lections from him of the Decamerone, down to-the present day, 
the author before us has scarcely attempted to connect the series 
of his tales by any imaginary occasion of their common delivery. 
He has ‘a general ‘ Introduction,” indeed, to the volumes; but to 
what end, it would puzzle: Martin’ Scriblerus himself. to divine, 
except it be simply ‘to exhibit a: spirited description: of his 
Majesty’s ship S , in a gale, off the ‘coast of Jutland ; for the 
storm 1s no sooner over, than we are called away, leaving the 
gallant bark on her homeward passage, to ‘proceed with our 
messmate tothe perusal of a manuscript which had been sent to 
him, accom nied by a letter.’ And with this non-sequitur to the 
storm (as Partridge would surely denounce it) with this. apropos 
des bottes, we are plunged, without further ceremony, into the first 
of the stories in ‘the sky-dropt manuscript. 

The history of the captain well details the nature of the career 
through which a naval officer has to pass in its subaltern grades, 
from his rough initiation as a midshipman, to his appointment to 
the rank of commander. Of these scenes, as one of ‘the best, wé 
shall take only the first, which ushers the poor middy into the 
joys of the cock-pit :— ; . 

‘ Morland followed this hero of the orlop, and dread of the after-guard 
and mizentop-men, to the dark but merry regions of the cock-pit. 

‘ As they descended from deck to deck, he was not less astonished at 
the immense size of the ship, and the long tiers of cannon levelled along 
each side, than at the multitude of sailors and marines, scattered among 
these tremendous batteries. | 

‘ On entering the cock-pit, their ears were assailed by a confusion of 
noises; but, descending from the day, they could see but little by the dull 
gleam of the sentinel’s lamp. 

‘ Before they reached the door of the mess-place, Peters tumbled over a 
trunk, which had evidently been placed, there for the purpose, and a loud 
laugh accompanied his fall. He swore at considerable length at certain 
personages with short and long names, some of whom, although decked 
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with honourable titles in the Court Calendar, received appellations of the 
niost questionable purport; and‘he vowed vengeance on *the clews of 
their hathimocks, if'not up by seven bells in the morning. he BL) ogsT HO Y 
-. © 'Phis was succeeded by another laugh, and “* Bravo, Peter!” (for they 
sent the s to-prison), accompanied by a’hat, thrown with malice prépense, 
which ‘struck him on the head, as‘he opened the’ birth«door over which he 
resided. - | 
sit Two lights burned dimly in the heated atmosphere of a ‘close cabin, 
showing as ‘motley a scene as' could well be imagined, mso‘small a space. 
© At the’ sides of ‘the cabin were dirks and swords, ‘on the handles of 
which hung a few stray cocked-hats. Two open buffets; filled ‘with 
glasses anid broken ‘crockery, faced ‘the door,’ the ‘eaterer's:seat ‘being ‘in 
the’¢entre ; over which was suspended the rules of themess. Quad and 
Quaminina, two black servants, occupied a narrow place next the ed 
side, called the wing, the secret’ lodgings of ‘dishcloutsand: dirty table- 
cloths, where'the rustling of the waves against the ship’s side could be 
distinctly heard, indicating the head to be on a level’ with the surface of 
-* The company assembled in this submarine abode consisted of twelve 
‘‘ young gentlemen,” as they are ‘denominated, though more than one’ of 
them approached the age of thirty. . They all ranked in‘the class: of petty 
Officers, and the assistant-surgeon among the rest. - 9 
-* One midshipman was playing the violin, or “ the violent,” as -his mess- 
mates called it; another the flute; ‘two were occupied at the chess-board ; 
éne wortking’a tide out of John Hamilton ‘Moore ; and another drawing a 
pipe and glass of grog in the hands of the rudelyengraved personage, ‘who’ 
is found on the frontispiece of that old navigation book. ‘Three youngsters, 
wéary with their last watch, were endeavouring to sleep, with ‘their heads 
on the table ; while a fourth tickled ‘their: ears with’ a quill, ‘or*burnt them’ 
with lighted paper; and the twelfth was a ‘midshipman of 'the' watch, with 
his hat on, and a cup in his hand, asking Quad for wine ;' but‘he departed 
on the appearance of Peters, who cursed him for a young 'skulker, ‘and ‘bid 
him: “ scad on deck.” 
‘ «©Saunders,” said Peters, as he addressed himself to the discordant 
catgut-scraper, ‘ here’s another of your countrymen ‘caught in the bu 
tub, and brought from'the land o’ cakes, with a smack load:of doctor's 
mates ; or, as Diachylon will have it, surgeons’ assistants.” — 
© s¢'T am not a Scotchman,” said Morland. 
‘No ‘one, however, paid’ the least) attention to him ;) and ‘Satinders 
struck up, in a broad accent, accompanied by his screeching instrument-—— 
‘**« On guttling the English their praises bestow, 
And boast of the courage to roast-beef they owe ; 
Of brose let a Scotchman the excellence show ; 
Oh, the kail brose of Old Scotland ! and oh, the old Scottish kail brose.” 
‘.« Erin ma vourneen, Erin go bragh!” cried Paddy. 
‘ “ This music crept by me upon the waters ; 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air.” ae 
* * Oh, you sentimental bog-trotter !” says one, raising his head from 
the table’; ‘while the unmoved and‘ unmoving flute-player ‘continued ‘to 
hiss “ Dearest Ellen.” He was a Welchman. siiacinastin 
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. © Tt is three bells,” cried Peter, whose insubordmation of stomach was 
» evinced’ by hjs hallooing to Quammino to'lay the cloth. Clear the decks, 
youngsters, said he. This was signal enough ; and a piece of biscuit, shot 
with considerable precision, levelled sundry knights and bishops; while 
both the disconsolate players insisted on the best of the game. . 

* The table-cloth was quickly thrown over, and an immediate drumming 
commenced on the plates, which put Quammino in bodily fear, till.he 
produced the beef. , 

.* Little notice was taken of Morland, save that he was informed he was 
a young bear—that all his sorrows were to come ; and he was helped first, 
for the first and last time. | . 

‘The evening passed away amidst noise and jokes; and after supper, 
when the party were tired of singing ‘‘ Here’s a health to Jolly Bacchus !” 
‘¢ Fire in the Cock-pit!” Needles and Pins!” to which many improvisa- 
tores added choruses, they had recourse to the game of Able Wackets. 

‘ It is,commenced by playing cards, which cards are named the Good 
Books; the table, the Board of Green Cloth; the hand, the flipper; the 


light, the glim, &c.: and whoever mis-names any of these, is detected by. 


the word “watch.” The delinquent’s flipper is then demanded: his 
crime is repeated by each person, who strikes him ,a severe blow, with a 
twisted and knotted handkerchief, on the hand. Swearing is also 
watched ; and as these blows are not easily borne without irritation, the 
books are scarcely required, more than to commence the game. 


- © When Morland retired to his hammock he found his sheets reefed, 2. e... 


made up.into a round, and to him inextricable ball. In the middle of the 
night however, when sleep had reconciled him to his blankets and the 
strangeness of his hammock, he came suddenly to the deck, bed and 
bedding ; and, awakened by the clatter of shot about him, on examination 
found two twenty-four pounders in his bed, the foot of which was now on 
the deck, and the clothes scattered about the cockpit. The sentinel 
assisted to, hang up his hammock, instructed him to let the reef out of his 
sheets, and promising to protect him from farther molestation during the 
watch, he slept soundly till the morning, when Peters was loud in his calls 
to the lazy Mids, “‘ to rouse out;” and the dozy Muzzy, who had. the 
middle watch, and. was the perpetrator of the nocturnal mischief on Mor- 
land's. hammock, was actually cut down in a similar manner by Peters, 
justified by virtue of his office.’—vol. i. p. 65—73. | rie 

Of ‘the next tale—the Master’s,—we mean to speak without 
qualification when we say, that it is—not only infinitely the best 
in the-volumes, but one of the most affecting little narratives that 
we ever read. - It is altogether a sailor's story, without any over- 
strained attempt to mingle its touching incidents with fine manners 
and fine people on shore: a genuine “ tale of the sea,” with the 
daughter and the wife of a sailor for its interesting heroines, and 
told in such simple manliness of speech as would come from the 
heart of a seaman of the better class, in his hour of seriousness and 
of sorrow. We know not if any of the particular adventures have 
heen taken from actual occurrences, and it matters perhaps little 
whether they have or have not: but of this we are sure, that the 
vicissitudes of real nautical life, might without difficulty have 
suggested and furnished many such situations; and there is at 
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least an air of truth and nature in the tone of the narrative which 
presses with all the sadness of reality upon the mind. Not that 
the incidents are many, or in themselves very striking, of at all 
brilliant or surprising : the attraction of the story lies wholly in its 
probability and: fitness to the way of life in'which it’ is laid. and 
related : in the painful simplicity of the trials which it -records, 
and the too probable character of the domestic ‘catastrophe which - 
closed them. Pheuy Viena a60 

The Master of a line of battle-ship, Cramer, 1s supposed to nar- 
rate his own story to a young lieutenant, his messmate, during’ @ 
night watch on the passage home of the triumphant ei gsr 
from Copenhagen, in 1807. He describes himself as born of decent 
parents in low life, but having in the wildness and adventurous 
spirit of boyhood run away to sea in a British trader; after which 
he suffered many hardships until he was taken on, board by a 
humane master of a merchantman of Shields, a widower with. a 
son and daughter. To Cramer, both this man and his son, the 
mate of ‘his vessel, were very kind; and between them they made 
a good seaman of him. He was yet a ‘ wild fellow,’ however, un- 
til during the ship’s stay in harbour he was sobered by the grow~ 
ing influence of a passion for his master’s daughter; Mary. The 
progress of this love-story is told with many sweet touches of 
nature and character. ‘ Mary was not so handsome as many of 
her neighbours; but she was good looking, and what made lier 
appear more so, she was devout and modest, and possessed such 
evenness of temper and goodness of heart, as I have seldom seen.” 
Cramer had been thoughtless and without religion: but the exam- 
ple and attractions of his master’s daughter, together, work a salu- 
tary impression upon his mind, and he becomes an altered youth. 
To make his story short, he accompanies his master in a West 
India voyage, during which the old man loses his son, and Cramer 
succeeds the youth as mate; and makes himself the mnpport and 
consolation of the bereaved father. They return to England, ; Mary 
becomes his wife; and (the sailor continues) ‘ if there is ->happr 
ness in this world, Harold, it is surely found in essing such‘a 
woman. I would not for all this world’s riches have parted with 
her, and to the last day of my life shall be as much wedded to her 
memory as I was to her person.’ But then comes the fatal sequel, 
—in one word, impressment. In returning through the Downs 
from a second West India voyage, ‘full ‘of joy ef hope to clasp 
his own Mary to his heart,’ the vessel in which Cramer sailed is 
boarded by the boat of*a frigate, under weigh for the East Indies. 
One of the boat’s crew unwittingly betrays that Cramer had for- 
merly sailed under a different name, which he had assumed -on 
leaving home; and this circumstance of his double appellation is 
fatal to his protection as mate. His old father-in-law, almost: heart 
broken, is.obliged to see him put on board the frigate ; and, poor 
Cramer is carried off again to sea. - In going down the channel he 
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mole a desperate attempt, at, the Scilly Isles, to, escape from. the 
ate, during, the night ; and; his Hi ltt relation of this, -perilous 
rt is worth copying : 


+ We.wore not more than three quarters of: a mile from 2 a barren and 
rocky island, and I determined to risk every thing to.gain. it, and. Bet oy 
board:one of the merchantiships in)the morning. 

#-The' first; thing was to get my, money. from my bag of clothes, which 
was snugl ‘tied up over my hammock, on the lower deck. I stol le quietly 
down, and was in the act of searching. the bag, when. the. serjeants: of 
er ap and master-at-arms, who were going their Orde og rounds, 

ht me; but. springing, unobserved, into. my hammock, I lay 
png they: passed, and was not a little alarmed to find that I was the 
subject of their. conversation. ? 

‘Do you know the number of the pressed man’s birth ?” ‘said. the ser-. 
geant. ‘I heard the officers say he was worth keeping, and. it would: be 
well to keep an eye upon him, — 

‘«¢ T don’t know his number,” replied the master-at-arms, ‘* but I saw: 
him on the forecastle just after the watch was mustered. | 

«So soon as they were on the ladder, | untied my bag and. poeketed 

purse. You know, Harold, how soundly men sleep after having been, 
well trounced in a gale, and I got both in and out of my hammock without 
a question from my snoring neighbours. 1 then mounted the forecastle 
again, and. made a point of being seen by the sergeant; after. which. 
skulked through, one aw the port-holes under the main channels, as the 
island lay astern. Having buttoned my jacket tight around me, and tied. 
the bottom of my trowsers, I fastened a rope’s end, which was hanging 
everboard from the channels (a thing almost unknown in the frigate), to 
the irons below, and slid, without the least splash, ra the water; but 
when my head was just above the surface, [ found my pressed, as it 
were, against the bottom of the ship; and it was not tin Tet go the rope, 
~ struck off a little from the side, that I was: divsistaialed from Vile 
elfect. 

** T scarcely breathed on-the water, and moved my ‘arms and limbs as 
little as possible, but my heart beat within me as I found myself floating: 
with the tide past the quarter of the ship. I was beginning to feel fresh. 
vigour-at observing myself distancing the frigate, when: I heard the hoarse 
voice of an old owl of a quarter-master say to, the officer of the watch, 
‘ There is something in the water astern, Sir.’ The yaice acted pit me, 
like electricity, and I do believe I bounded two-thirds out of the w 
‘ ‘Tis a man, by all that’s holy, Sir!’ said the old fellow. * Ahoi! peu 
back you rascal!’ cried the - tay ; ‘fire, sentinel, fire!’ and as it seemed. 
to me, the very moment:I saw the, gleam on the water, I felt a shatp cut. 
on my left heel. Another and another ball followed, but with less success. 
‘Away there, black cutters of the watch, away!’ hallooed the boatsw ain's 
mate; but, luckily for me, the boats : had been secured for sea, ‘in conse-’ 
quence of which they took more’ time in being cleared away, ‘and I was’ » 
half wa Ce the ‘shore before I heard the running crackling of the tackles, ' 
and the boat go splash into the’ water. The noise seemed ‘so near to:me,. 
that I looked round, but saw regen tae soon, however, I heard the rolling: 
of the oars in the rullocks, and m began to fail me, when a sight. 
of the ‘fretting surf on the rocks ave. and:saved me from sinking with 


despair. 
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«‘«] plied every nerve, and in a few minutes more was close. to the 
breakers: none but swimmers can. conceive the narrow, limits of the view 
when the head only is above the surface; every wave is.a boundary, and 
to a person pursued as.I was, and in search of a landing-place, mountains 
could not have been a more.agonizing barrier... | Fe 

‘ « T at last perceived a black shelving point of rock, on which the, surf 
was rolling heavily. on one side ;. while on the other, the water appeared to 
be smoother. For this point | immediately swam, as a forlorn hope. . On 
approaching, I found myself between two white ridges of foaming water, 
and occasionally sunk in the hollow abyss of the waves, and sometimes 
dashed about amidst the foam on their tops. _~ | 

‘«¢ When about to pass the shelving rock, I was thrown head-foremost 
on to its margin by one of those sovereign waves which seem to lord it 
over all the rest, and left in a kind of niche, which prevented its recoil 
sweeping me back. : 

‘On recovering from the stun I had received, I found that my head 
was cut and-bleeding, but that the wound on my heel was of no conse- 

uence. Soon the noise.of oars and voices assailed my ears, and I dis- 
tinctly heard the midshipman of the boat say, ‘ the fellow. never could land 
here; he must have been dashed to -pieces on the rocks, or drowned in 
the surf, and we shall find his body in the morning,’ : 

‘This convinced me, I. was. not discovered; and I shrunk into the 
niche of the rock, as a snail would do into his shell, and there lay for two: 
hours, not daring to. lift my head: and when I did so, it was with the 

atest caution, knowing I should be punished as a deserter if discovered. 

is was an anxious night, believe me, Harold ; and as the morning began. 
to dawn, and St. Mary’s light waxed dim, all my fears returned.”—vol. ii, 
pp. 32—37. } 


Though he effects his escape upon this occasion, and. gets as far 
as Portsmouth on his way to his Mary, he is there detected, not- 
withstanding a disguise, to be a sailor, and is a second time im- 
shag nd put on board a sloop of war under orders for distant 
oreign service. Here. finding his fate inevitable, he studies to re-. 
commend himself by his intelligence and good conduct, saves the 
life of a midshipman who had fallen overboard, is promoted to be 
a master’s mate, and finally distinguishes himself in a boat action, 
which is related in a very graphic manner : 


‘« Nothing remarkable occurred on our voyage home, till we arrived ia 
the chops of the channel. By our reckoning we were between the Scill 
Islands and Ushant; but could discern neither, being enveloped in a thick, 
dripping mist, which prevented us seeing our own mast-heads.. There was, 
a moderate breeze, and we were gliding smoothly on, when, the sunbeams. 
dispersed, for a few minutes the vapour, and showed us a lugger on our. 
weather-bow within gun-shot: ‘ She’s about,’ ‘cried several tongues. at 
once, and the bow-guns presently spoke to her in harsh language through 
the mist: ‘ Give her.some grape,’ said the Captain, ‘ our round shot goes — 
over her;’ but scarcely had these orders been given, when the dewy cur- 
tain fell, and hid her from our view. == 8 8 = |. hes eo: 8 

““ We had no doubt it was a French privateer prowling’ about for our. . 
homeward-bounds ships; and as the breeze died away, orders. were given: 
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to’ prepare the boats in case it should ‘clear up, and muskets, Pistols, 
boarding-pikes, and tomahawks, were put into them; 

‘ “ An hour of calm had not elapsed when the sun overcame the fog, and 
showed us, at the same instant, the French land and the lugger sweeping 
towards it, though she was still not very distant from us. 

“« The boats were instantly manned, armed, and dispatched, under the 
-command of the first’ lieutenant, one of them ' being entrusted ‘to my 
charge, and another to the young midshipman, whose life I had saved. 

‘«* We rowed in a line abreast, having orders to board two on each ‘quar- 
ter; and when on board, to direct our efforts as much as possible in one 
body, reserving the fire of our pistols till we were actually on the deck. 

«« As we advanced to the attack, the lugger swept her broadside tbereide 
us, and let fly her beam guns, which, though small, were aimed so well that 
their shot had nearly proved fatal to the pinnace. One had’ strack ‘her 
bow ; but with great presence of mind and admirable coolness, the lieute-- 
nant called out, ‘Put a plug in, my boys, and give way along side!’ 
while at the same instant he sprung forward to obey as it’ were his own 
orders, unshipped the oar from the rullock of the dying man who was 
struck by the shot, and stood erect with his sword in his hand in the bow, 
cheering his men to the advance, while his steady cockswain rolled his 
quid, and directed the boat's course for the quarter of the vessel. 

‘«¢ The Frenchmen, who now seemed to wait the close approach of the 
boats, slackened their fire, as if to reserve it for one great effort, while 
our marines still shot at intervals from the stern sheets, at those who -occa- 
sionally directed their musketry over the tafrail, under which the dark 
muzzle of a cannon projected, As the boats came near to the side of the 
lugger, a rush of fire issued from her guns: the aim was deadly; and 
when the smoke cleared away, the gallant boy and his boat had ‘sunk to 
rise no more, but the rest of us were along side. One rally and we were 
on her deck, one cheer and she.was all our own. 

« «<The tri-coloured flag was plucked from its staff, and the English union 
hoisted above it: but the loss of lives was considerable, though the ca 
ture was so small ; and we had little cause to rejoice as we towed 3 
lugger towards our ship, where we were received in the most enthusiastic 
manner by our shipmates.” ’—vol. ii. p. 67—70. : 

For his conduct on this occasion, Cramer is recommended for 
examination for a master’s warrant, but asks only for his dis- 
charge, that he might go home to his wife. At this moment the 
wreck of his happiness reveals’ itself ; and the first news he receives 
on reaching England, informs him that ‘he is a Jone and a childless 
man in the world.” The account of his i impressment had thrown his 
wife into premature labour. That night had been her last; she 
and her infant had perished in the same hour; and seeing nothing 
but misery before him, Cramer, had remained in the service: in 
which his messmate found him ‘ as the likeliest way of losing a life 
which had become burthensome to him.’ 

-The Boatswain’s tale is cast in another mood, but also sup 

to be related by jts hero, Our author entitles it a ‘ forecastle 
yarn,’ endeavoured to be spun im nautical phraseology ; and it cer- 
tainly abounds in a great eal of ‘a,true sailor’s-whim, oddity, and 
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humour. We have-room only for the introductory portrait of the 
bo’son, himself, which is not the worst, or least characteristi¢ part 
of it: Lf . : 5. aft 

‘Tom Pires at this time was a: man who had passed: the years of 
maturity without arriving at those of discretion. He was of the middle 
size, and his complexion had been darkened and his skin wrinkled by 
severe service in various climates. | : 

© He wore a thick and long cue, not tied so tight as to prevent-him 
shutting his eyes, but just sufficiently so to permit, what Tom called in 
woman a crowfoot, to farm at the margins of them when he blinked, 
which was frequently. ee © 

_ © His friends only accused him of ‘clipping the King’s English ;” but 
high commentators on language insist that he must have been impri- 
soned for a considerable time, by which he lost the syllables of many of 
his words, arid, unfortunately for harmony, he had a coarse voice, and 
was once detected in spelling a word in the middle of a song. He drank 
grog profusely, and‘ was often seen hovering near the mate of the main- 

k at.seven bells, when that rum-and-water beverage was preparing. 

‘ His character was rough and ready, and his motto might with justice 
have been ‘* Nunquam non paratus ;”. but the herald had forgotten to 
record it on his shield, though it was written in legible characters. on the 
shield of his face. 

‘Tom, when he was impressed into his Majesty’s service, had. taken 
the “ purser’s name” literally “‘ un nom de guerre,” of Thomas Call, -in 
which his warrant as boatswain was subsequently made out. By some of 
his equals he was hailed Tom; by,others, Pipes; by ‘‘ those imps of. 
darkness with the curse of God on their. collars,” as Tom called them, 
the Mids, he was always designated Tom Pipes; by the lieutenants, the 
boatswain ; and by the Captain, Mr. Call.’—vol. ii. p.81—83. © 

In the Boatswain’s story is introduced a very lively account of 
the warfare on the American coast, in 1814, and the debarkations 
at Washington, Baltimore, and New Orleans, in all of which Tom 
served on shore as a ‘‘ small armed man.” But for the highly 
characteristic style and interesting manner in which these shifting 
scenes “ by sea and land” are depicted, we must refer our readers 
to the amusing original. We shall only add, that the last two 
stories of the Doctor, and the Prisoner of War, seem to be mere 
make weights, and are complete failures in their way ; affording 
scarcely any nautical adventure, and no interest whatever. 





— 


Arr. X.—Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. 
By the Rev. R. a UD RTA. 8vo. baer alk “hoe 
Westley & Davis. 1828. ea) : 

Any intelligence concerning the actual state of: a country, which 

ig at this moment the theatre of a most important war, must: be 

highly acceptable to the public, particularly when conveyed in the 
concise, intelligent, and popular manner, which seems so familiar 
to the author of this narrative. He appears to have resided for 
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some years at Constantinople, as chaplain in the suite of Lord 
Strangford ; and although, from the loss or absence of his original 
memoranda, and also, we suspect, from certain restrictive in, 
junctions, imposed upon him by that narrow-minded diplomatist, 

is details on political topics are not so copious as we might wish 
them to have beet, they are, nevertheless, as far as they go, in- 
teresting, and we doubt not, authentic. The peculiar attraction 
of his work, however, arises from his description of that portion of 
his journey which reaches from Constantinople to the Danube. 
He pursued the same road which will most probably be traversed 
by the grand army of Russia, now on its march towards that 
capital: and although wé are aware that it has often been 
described before, together with the provinces through which it 
leads, yet we are anxious to read an account of the condition in 
which it was found by one of the latest of European travellers, 
Pointing his attention to the gratification of this natural and legiti- 
mate curiosity, our author has carefully marked the features and 
resources of the countries which he visited on his route: and he 
has given his observations upon them in that style of natural com- 

osition, which is always suitable to common subjects, and may 

e easily raised to the level of loftier ones. He never enters into 
dissertations upon favourite themes; he proceeds straight-forward 
in his career, noticing only those subjects which are calculated to 
awaken the attention of every reader. If he observe a scene more 
than ordinarily engaging, he sketches it in a few outlines. If he 
meet with a aaa party, he does not think it necessary to tell 


us how many buttons they wore, but, by a few characteristic. 


touches, he places them before us. He is one of the best- 

tempered travellers we ever met. Exposed, as he was, to many 

and severe annoyances, he nevertheless betrays no acerbity of dis- 

position : he takes the world as he finds it, withits mixture of 

plessure and misfortune; and represents it fairly, as it appears to 
is contemplation. 

Dr. Walsh might easily have expanded his unpretending octavo 
into a respectable quarto ; and, as the fashion is, have rendered it 
a costly and inaccessible volume, by decorating his pages with 
inscriptions and illustrations. But he is aware that the time for 
these artifices of trade has passed by, and he has preferred rather 
to be read by the multitude, than treasured only by the few. His 
habits seem, indeed, altogether of a benevolent and popular ten- 
dency. His praises ‘are bestowed with cordiality, and his animad- 
versions have little of the tone of reproach. Gn matters relating 
to national manners, he is well informed, and liberal. He has his 
own principles of religion, which he thinks my se to any others 
m existence; yet he treats those which differ from his creed, with 
that mildness and forbearance, which are peculiarly becoming in:a 
minister of the Gospel. tek 


The line of our author's journey was a very interesting’pyg.. It ; 
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led him through Burghaz and Kirklesi, in Roumelia, over the 
Balkan, by Shumla and Rustchuk, in Bulgaria, across the Danube, 
through Wallachia, over the Carpathian mountains, and so into 
Transylvania, Hungary, Austria, and the Netherlands, to England. 
The description of that part of his journey which lay between 
Constantinople and the Danube, will be read with peculiar feelings 
of interest at this time, as it is here that the Russians and Turks 
will mingle in fiercest encounter. The Sultan, it is said, will 
make his first great stand at Shumla: if beaten from that fortress, 
he will retire to the passes of the great chain of Mount Hemus, 
which presents a most formidable barrier to the enemy. 

With respect to Constantinople itself, it would seem to be by no 
means in an impregnable condition. It is dm with water 
from the neighbouring mountains, by means of aqueducts, which 
might easily be destroyed. It is true, that in different parts of 
the metropolis there are immense cisterns, which were excavated 
by order of the Greek emperors, for the purpose of containing a 
sufficient store of that essential element, in case the external 
supply should be cut off. But these cisterns are all in ruins, 
with the exception of one, which is said to be large enough to 
furnish water to seven hundred thousand inhabitants, for sixt 
days. Of this cavern, called ‘ The Stranger’s Friend,’ Dr. Walsh 
gives a curious account :— 

‘It is partly filled with earth, but still of great depth, having an arched 
roof supported by 672 marble columns, each column consisting of three, 
standing'on the top of each other. The whole cavity is capable of con- 
taining 1,237,939 cubic feet of water, when full; and as the usual con- 
sumption of water at present is 267,678 feet in twenty-four hours, this 
cistern would contain a supply for the whole city for sixty days. It is 
now, however, dry, and a number of silk twisters have taken possession of 
it, and ply their trade at the bottom, in almost utter darkness. 

‘ Besides this, there is another, which Dr. Clarke seatched for in vain, 
and supposes that Gillius, who describes it, must have confounded it with’ 
the one mentioned. I, however, having more time and opportunity than 
Dr. Clarke, discovered it rather accidentally, after a long search, and 
found it exactly as Gillius describes it. We entered a private house, 
descended a deep flight of steps, and found ourselves on the borders of @ 
subterranean lake, extending under several streets. The roof was arched, 
and supported by 336 magnificent marble pillars. A number of tubes 
descended into the water, and supplied the streets above ; the inhabitants 
of which, as Gillius justly observes, did not know whence the water came— 
“ Incolas ignorare cisternam infra des suas positam.” ‘Of all the 
reservoirs. which the prudent precautions of the Greek emperors esta- 
blished, this is the only one which now exists as a cistern; and such is! 
the apathy and ignorance of the Turks, that they themselves, it appears, 
did not, in the time of Gillius, three hundred years ago, and do not at: 
present, generally know of its existence. The Turk through whose house 


_Wehad access to it, called it Yeré batan Sarai, or the Subterranean Palace; 
».. and. said that his. neighbours, whose houses were also over it, did not 
 know-any thing about it. Indeed, from the state of neglect-in which the 
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walls and every thing about it appeared, it. seemed probable that it had not 
been visited or repaired since the Turks entered Constantinople. Should 
the Russians ever approach and lay siege to the city, a supply of water 
will be its first object. In its present state, if the besiegers cut off the 
communication with the bendts, which it is presumed they would do in 
the first instance, the city could not hold out for a week.’—pp. 24—26, 


It would be a proof of foresight and prudence, not very common 
among Turks, if the Sultan had this and the other caverns 
cleaned out and repaired, and applied to the purposes for which 
they were originally intended. The walls of the city are also in a 
dilapidated condition. It is built in the form of a triangle, of 
which two sides are washed by the sea ; the third, or base, stretches 
across the mainland. The walls and fortifications by which it was 
strongly defended in former times, are now so decayed that the 
Turks will not have time to repair them, unless the Russians be 
detained on their march by unforeseen obstacles. 

Whatever may be the origin of it, it is a curious fact, attested 
by Dr. Walsh, that the Turks have long expected that the 
Russians would ultimately be masters of Constantinople. For this 
reason, they prefer being buried on the Asiatic shore, as they are 
under a firm persuasion that they will be compelled to return to the 
continent, from which they originally came. 


‘ This impression on their minds is confirmed by ancient prophecies, 
which are current among them, and by other causes equally slight, which 
nevertheless have a powerful influence on the weak and superstitious fancy 
of a Turk. Among them is a coincidence of names, which is rather 
curious. Constantinople was taken and lost at different times, by persons 
who bore the same name. The Latins, under a Baldwin, obtained pos- 
session of it; and under a Baldwin, they were again driven out of it. The 
city was rebuilt, and made the seat of the Greek empire, by a Constantine, 
the son of Helena, and in the patriarchate of a Gregory; it was taken, 
and the empire of the Greeks destroyed under a Constantine, the son 
of Helena, and in the patriarchate of a Gregory; the Turks ob- 
tained possession of it under a Mahomet, and they are firmly persuaded 
they will lose it under a Mahomet—and that Mahomet the present reigning 
Sultan: and, to complete this chain of names, at the time the Greek in- 
surrection broke out, a Constantine was the heir apparent to the Russian 
throne, and a Gregory was the patriarch of Constantinople. They hanged, 
at the time, one of these ominous persons, and the other has since abdi-: 
cated the crown. Still they are persuaded that events will happen as they 
are. decreed, and the fatal combination of Mahomet, Gregory, and 
Constantine, will yet destroy their power in Europe.’—pp. 37, 38. 

Among a people ignorant and superstitious as the Turks,. notions 
like these, founded as they are upon the shallow basis of popular 
credulity, may: produce a more disastrous effect, than one might at 
the first blush be led to imagine. They are but a few of the 
many tokens of decline and ruin, which mark the modern history 
of the Ottoman empire. The destruction of the corps of Ja- 
nissaries, during the last year, though a measure of profound 
wisdom, as far as it concerned the internal tranquillity of the 
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state, must prove highly favourable to the success of the Russian 
invasion. The Sultan destroyed, indeed, a body of soldiers, who 
mutinied upon slight occasions, and who, in fact, held the. sove- 
reign power in their hands. But he has not yet had time to supply 
their places by legions equally well brought up to the use of arms, 
however undisciplined,‘ and equally attached to the glory of the 
crescent. The Turkish empire is, therefore, as our author truly 
observes, ‘in a perilous state of imbecility: the old military 
destroyed, the new unorganized ; their courage subdued, their 
attachment alienated ; and just at the critical moment, threatened 
with a combination of force, such as they never, in their highest 
state of power, had to encounter.’ The following remarks exhibit 
the character of the present Sultan in a just point of view :— 


‘ He is a man, not in the prime, but still in the vigour of life. He 
succeeded his brother Mustapha in the year 1808, and so has been on the 
throne twenty years. He is now the only survivor, I believe, of thirty 
children—-fifteen boys and fifteen girls—which his father left; and is the 
last of the male race of Mahomet of an age fit to reign: and it is to this 
circumstance, they say, he is indebted for his inviolability: had there 
been another of the sacred race, old enough to substitute in his place, the 
janissaries would have long since deposed him. He had two sons; one 
about the age of ten, to whom their eyes were turned as his successor, 
when he should arrive at competent years: and he. knew, by experience, 
it was as easy for them to do this as to say it; for both of his. predecessors 
had been strangled—-one of whom was his own brother. His. son pre- 
maturely died; and it was reported that he had been made away with by 
his. own father, lest he should be set up in his place. It is known, how- 
ever, that the boy died of the small-pox, and that his father has given an 
extraordinary example to his subjects, by having his surviving children 
vaccinated ; and so has shown, in one instance at least, a disposition to 
adopt European improvements in things not merely military. He is, 
moreover, a man well versed in oriental literature, writes and understands 
Arabic well; and his Hatasheriffs, which he always dictates, and some- 
times writes with his own hand, are admired for their style and composi- 
tion. He is not a man of a morose or cruel disposition in his. own 
family: on the contrary, he has several daughters by different mothers, to 
all of whom he is affectionately attached ; and in his ordinary, intercourse 
in private life, he is urbane and affable.. His public conduct, however, 
has been marked by extraordinary fierceness and unrelenting rigour, not 
only to Rajas, but to Turks themselves; and in, this he has shown an 
impartial disregard to human life, and not a strict adherence to human 
obligations. But whatever his conduct has been to his own subjects, to 
those of other nations he has afforded the most inviolable protection. 
He bas discontinued the barbarous practice of his predecessors, in sending 
ambassadors to the Seven Towers: instead of which, whenever they 
disagree, and are disposed to depart, he affords them every facility; and 
those of their nation who please to remain, are in security, ' During the 
frenzied excitement of the populace, which took place at the breaking out 
of'the Greek insurrection, the odium and prejudice of the Turks extended 
to ali Christians; yet the Franks were. perfectly safe, while the ‘Greeks: 
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were shot without mercy, wherever they were met by the mob; and not- 
withstanding a few accidents which occurred to individuals in the con- 
fusion, we never hesitated to walk abroad, either in the town or its 
vicinity, for business or amusement, though every Turk was armed with a 
yatagan and case of loaded pistols, which he was ready to use on the 
slightest provocation. On more recent occasions, where such real cause 
of complaint and irritation existed,—it is but justice to the present Sultari 
to say, that his moderation and good faith have afforded examples, which 
the best Christian nations in Europe might be proud to follow.’— 
pp. 76—78. , 


The neighbourhood of Constantinople, on the land side is, like 
that of Madrid, a lonely, uninhabited desert. The soil, however, 
is extremely fertile, consisting of downs, like those of Sussex, and 
capable of being turned to the greatest advantage. A few attempts 
at cultivation appear to have been made upon it by some of the 
lords among whom it is portioned out; but they have uniformly 
failed, in consequence of the insecurity of the titles by which the 
grants are held. When the proprietor of an estate is strangled or 
banished, his tenants, fearful of being involved in his fate, seize 
whatever property they can lay their hands on, and fly the country. 
Hence it is left in a state of nature. The only road through it is 
a wide beaten path, which in winter, when the rains set in, is 
impassable, It is a striking instance of the declining state of the 
Ottoman empire, that Klinlikh, the first town through which our 
author passed, after turning inland from the sea-shore, now con- 
sists of only three miserable houses. Twenty years ago it con- 
tained a large mass of inhabitants, and appeared in a flourishing 
condition. It was the scene of a contest between the two parties 
who were engaged in the revolution of 1807-8, and the devasta- 
tions of that period have never since been repaired. A similar 
remark applies to Tchorlou, about three hours’ distance from 
Klinlikli, The country around Tchorlu is compared byjour author 
to Salisbury plain, with the exception, that it presented no trace of 
human life. Indeed, from Constantinople to Kirklesi, a distance 
of about one hundred miles, not a tree is to be seen: so that the 
Russians, as they approach the capital, will have a magnificent woe 
to carry on military operations. The principal towns and villages 
between Kirklesi and the Balkan range of mountains, are in- 
habited by Bulgarians—a hardy race of agriculturists, who have 
been encouraged to leave their native province, in order to re- 
people the deserted plains of Thrace. They have, however, but 
partially accomplished that object ; and from the various acts of 
oppression of which they have been the victims, they are by no 
means friendly to the rule of the Sultan. They are, moreover, 
Christians of the Greek church, and consequently might easily be 
induced to co-operate with the Russian troops. 

The first ascent of the Balkans, on the southern side, consists of 
a low range of mountains. An.immense plain stretches between 
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it and the high ridge of the ‘chain; and exhibits to the view 
several handsome Bulgarian villages. Our author was delighted 
with that of Beeni, where he and his guide Mustapha stopped to 
sleep. | | ng 


‘The good people had no second room, and we were domesticated with 
the family. It consisted of the Tchourbadgee, or man of the house, so 
called because he is the giver of soup, or the dispenser of hospitality; the 
boba, or woman, three children, and two shephoede ‘The house was of 
wicker work, as the others, but the walls so low, that I could only stand 
upright in the middle, and lie at length close by the sides. The hut was, 
however, clean, sweet, and fresh. The floor was swept and the carpets 
spread, and a large fire blazed in the chimney; and while I stretched my- 
self among the kind, good people, and saw their honest faces , brighten 
in the blaze, I felt myself quite at home. We had brought with us some 
mutton from Rousou Kestri, in the apprehension that we should arrive too 
late at Beeni to get any meat. Ths the boba*® roasted for us; and 
laying on the other side of the fire an iron circular plate, like a Scotch 
griddle, she poured on it a mixture of water, flour, and eggs, so as to form 
a thin cake: when this was done, she took it off, placed it on a dish, and 
proceeded to make another; and having interposed cheese and butter be- 
tween them, she laid the second on the first. In this way she faiseda pile 
of pancakes. To these she added a dish of sour cabbage, a pitcher of wine, 
and a mug of raki, and sent up supper on a stool, with a comfort and dis- 
patch that would do credit to an English kitchen. During this prepara- 
tion, she had a distaff stuck at her hip, and a reel spinning at the end of 
it, which she kept constantly in motion ; and from this simple but incessant 
machine, the whole family was supplied with clothes, After supper, the 
good woman made me some coffee, which Mustapha carried in his bag; 
and then we all lay down together to rest for the night. The man, his 
wife, three children, two shepherds, surrogee, Tartar, and I, lay amicably 
side by side, rolled in the carpet, with our feet to the fire, and slept in 
peace and good-will. Towards morning I awoke, and found the industri- 
ous woman and one of her children, by the light of the fire, spinning cotton 
on their distaffs. They were looking at me, and singing a low simple air. 
I thought of my distance from home, and the kindness of these good people 


. to astranger, and of Mungo Park and his affecting account of a some: 


what similar scene ; and, like him, was affected even to tears.’—pp. 140— 
142. | 


Haydhos, a town at the foot of the ridge where the high Bal- 


kans commence, is celebrated for its warm springs. Doctor Walsh 
contends that the source of these springs is the spot near which 
Darius erected two pillars, to commemorate his expedition through 
that region. Dr. Clarke was equally confident that he found the 
Tearus, under the corrupted name of Dearaderi, at Burghaz; so 
much do travellers differ in their speculations upon matters of 
antiquity. Whatever be its classic origin, Haydhos is in every 
respect, at present, a Turkish town, that is to say, a town differing 
strangely from all others in points of national usage. 





* Woman of the house. 
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« 'Therbarber .pushed the razor from him—ours draws it to him;: the 
carpenter, on the contrary, drew, the saw to him, for all: the teeth were set 
in—ours pushes it from him, for all the teeth are set out; the mason, sat 
while he laid the stones—ours always stands; the scribe wrote on his han 
and from right to left—ours always writes on a desk or table, and from 
left to right : but the most ihaiculons difference existed in the manner of 
building the house. We begin at the bottom and finish at the top: this 
house was a frame of wood, which the Turks began at the top, and the 
upper rooms were finished, and inhabited, while all below was like a lan- 
thorn. However absurd these minutiz may appear to you, they are. traits 
of Turkish character, which form, with other things, a striking peculiarity. 
It is now more.than four centuries since they crossed the Hellespont, and 
transported themselves from Asia to Europe; during all that time the 
have been in constant contact with European habits and manners, and, 
at times, even penetrated as far as Vienna, and so occupied the very centre 
of Christendom. Yet, while all the people around them have been ad- 
vancing in the march of improvement, in various ways, they have stood 
still. and refused to move; and such is their repugnance to any assimila- 
tion, that almost all the men who attempted to improve them, have fallen 
victims to their temerity, or the Turks themselves. have perished. in resist- 
ance; and, with very few exceptions, the great body of them are, at this 
day, the same puerile, prejudiced, illiterate, intractable, stubborn race, 
that left the mountains of Asia. And so indisposed are. they to amalga- 
mate with us in any way, that they still preserve a marked distinction in 
the greatest as well as in the minutest things—not only in science and 
literature, but in the movement of a saw and a razor. —pp. 145, 146, 


The Balkans abound in large plains, filled with villages, cattle, 
corn fields, and vineyards. These are usually surrounded b 
mountains, reminding the English traveller of the “‘ Happy Valley,” 
which Dr, Johnson created for Rasselas. The manners of the 
villagers are in keeping with their romantic. scenery. We must 


give our author’s account of the pleasant reception which he expe- 
rienced at Lopenitza. 


‘ This village is at the bottom of the descent of the High Balkan, and 
those who arrive at it congratulate themselves as having now crossed the 
mountains. We had other reasons to welcome its approach; we were wet, 
cold, tired, and hungry, and never was a resting place more welcome. We 
rode into a farm-yard, surrounded by a wall of wicker work.. Within were 
several buildings, but one stood apart, which looked peculiarly inviting. Jt 
was new, and fresh, and clean, having been recently coloured with some 
grey composition. It was filled, however, with people, and already pre- 
occupied. Jn a moment after, they were all in motion; the floor was 
swept out, the thick carpets spread, a large fire blazed in the chimney, 
and when I entered the porch, | thought I had not seen, either in England 
or Wales, so neat, so picturesque, or so comfortable a cottage. I now 
divested myself of my drenched clothes, and having stretched myself be- 
fore the fire, I never experienced more:comfortable sensations. % 

* While recliniiig in this state; I saw. a number of girls enter. the porch, 
and.-in a short-time, after some preparation without, they entered the room. 
Here the tallest and handsoiiiest, with a' white handkerchief in her hand, 
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led the way, and the rest following, they commenced a dance, accompanied 
by a very sweet song, in which: their voices’ were all pleasantly blended. 
The dance consisted in a. movement where they all passed each strange 

» 





grace and regularity ; and the song was a hymn of welcome to the stra 
praising his beauty and fine qualities. They were dressed in blue 


"jackets and petticoats, with large chemises which folded over their necks 


and arms ; their hair was braided, and hung with coins of gold and silver ; 
they wore long pendant earrings, and round their arms were oné or two 
broad bracelets of silver; and their petticoat was gathered up with a 
leather girdle, that it might not impede the motion of their feet. When 
the dance and song were ended, the leading beauty threw her white hand- 
kerchief into my lap, and they all retired. Not well comprehending the 
nature of this challenge, I hesitated what to do, when Mustapha informed 
me it was a demand for a few paras. I immediately placed them within, 
and followed the dancers into the porch with the jingling handkerchief. 
Here I distributed the contents among them, and they departed with great 
modesty and good humour. 

-'* The boba killed for us two fowls; one she rcasted, and the other she 
stewed with great skill: to this were added pancakes, wine, and raki, and 
we had an excellent supper. Among the acts of kindness of these 
people, they always make an enormous fire; they set long logs of wood 
standing endways on the hearth, and in a short time they kindled into'a 
fire, six feet high: like Russians, they seemed to enjoy the intense heat'it 
caused, but I soon found it intolerable, and requested them to remove it, 
which they did with some surprise:’—pp. 151—153. 


The town of Shumla, to which we have already adverted, as the 
first place where the Turks are likely to offer serious opposition to 
the Russians, lies in an angle of a valley, on the eed side of 
the Balkans. The word Balkan signifies a difficult defile, and the 
chain which forms a formidable natural boundary between the 
Turks and their invaders, is approached on each side by a range 
of low hills, which gradually swell into ridges and mountains to a 
great height. Qn the side of the Danube, they appear almost in- 
accessible. They ‘run along the horizon in a He ine, like a vast 
wall, which ascends gradually to the clouds.’ e ancients fabled, 
that the Typhon selected their summit as the nearest step to 
heaven. Hence, their name of Hemus, from apa, the blood of 
the rebel who was dashed back to the earth from whence he sprung. 
The chain extends from the Gulf of Venice to the Black Sea, a 
distance of about five hundred ‘miles. Including the lower moun- 
tains on each side, their breadth may be estimated at about one 
hundred miles; the breadth of the lofty ridges does not much ex- 
ceed the one-fourth of that number. 

In the neighbourhood of Shumla, the mountains form an amphi- 
theatre, from the base of which an immense plain extends as far as 
the Danube on the north, and the Black Sea on the east. Thus, 
in fact, a vast flat surface, intersected by the Balkan, stretches 
from Constantinople to the Danube; and if the Russians cross the 
mountains, they can meet with no resistance, save that of opposing 
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forces; in their march to that capital. Their operations will also 
be aided by a fleet in the Black Sea, which may afford transport to 
some of the troops, and thus enable them to avoid the difficulties 
of the Balkan. - 7 

Shumla* contams about sixty thousand inhabitants. It is 
divided into an upper and lower part, the former occupied b 
Turks, the latter by Jews, Armenians, and Greeks. "We wish that 
our author had given us more ample details concerning the state 
of its fortifications. 


‘Shumla has some irregular fortifications standing. We entered the 
town across a deep fosse, and through ramparts of clay, by which the 
Russians were repulsed, in their last invasion of Turkey; their main body 
had advanced from Rasgrad to this place, while their Cossacks pushed 
across the mountains, as far as Burghaz. They were, however, obliged ‘to 
retreat, without taking the town. As a military station, Shumla seems to 
have been of great importance to the Turkish empire; itis the point at 
which all the roads leading from the fortresses on the Danube concentrate. 
Its fortifications would be weak and contemptible in the hands of European 
troops, but are a very efficient defence when manned by Turks. They 
consist of earthern ramparts and: brick walls, in some places flanked by 
strong-built watch towers, each capable of holding eight or ten tophekgees, 
or musqueteers. They stretch for three miles in length, and one in 
breadth, over a ground intersected with valleys; and the extent and irre- 
gularity of the surface, prevent the possibility of their being completely 
invested. It is here the Turks form their entrenched camp, in their 
contests with Russia, and the Russians have always found it impregnable. 
Twice they have advanced as far as Shumla, and been repulsed, without 
being able to advance farther. Romanzov was obliged.to retire from 
before it in 1774, and Kaminsky in 1810, after a bloody conflict.’— 
pp. 162, 163. 


Though Shumla may probably oppose some difficulties to the 
progress of the Russians, yet if it be not better fortified than our 
author represents it, it seems hardly calculated to stand three days 
before the improved discipline, augmented strength, and bhiwrartal 
arms of the invaders. Neither can the Sultan reckon upon an 
thing like a guerilla system of hostility being acted upon by.the 
peasantry in his favour. These consist chiefly of Bulgarians, who 
have within the last twenty years spread themselves beyond the 
artificial limits of their province, and have already advanced 
across the Balkan a considerable way into the interior of Rou- 
melia. Our author describes them as quiet and industrious ; their 
religious sympathies, the strongest sett s which determine the 
friendship or hostility of mankiad, would lead them rather to unite 
with the Russians than with the Turks, if their agricultural and 
pastoral habits had not latterly disinclined them to warfare alto- 
gether. They live in small hamlets, ‘forming clusters of houses, 





- * It is here the most celebrated tinmen and braziers of the Turkish em- 
pire reside. 
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which have neither the regularity, nor deserve the name of towns.’ 
Indeed, their chief employment in the way of manufacture, con- 
sists in ‘ the preparation of the essential oil, called otto, or attar of 
reses. A large district, in the neighbourhood of Selymnia, is laid 
out in gardens for this pu ; and the abundance of rose-trees 
adds another feature to this beautiful country. A great part of 
the produce is brought to England ; and we are indebted to these 
simple peasants for the most exquisite and elegant perfume in 
nature.’ Such being the pursuits of the Bulgarians, ur | will 
most probably shun the din of arms as much as possible; if they 
do not aid the Russians, they will certainly take no part against 
them. | 

After passing the Danube at Rutschuk, our author leaves 
behind him the theatre of war. Before he quits it, however, he 
offers a few observations on the probable issue of the campaign; . 
which, as being founded on local knowledge, are entitled to con- 
sideration. , 

‘The Russians are now about to renew their desperate conflicts, 
and dye the Danube again with blood; and the general opinion is; 
that they will meet with no effectual opposition to their further pro- 
gress; but certainly the events of the last campaign should induce 
us to adopt a different .opimion. They availed themselves of a’ mo- 
ment of their enemies’ weakness, and advanced, with little opposi- 
tion to that river: here they stopped; and after a very sanguinary and 
persevering conflict of six years, we find them at the end of that period, 
still on its shores. Whenever they attempted to proceed beyond it, they 
were driven back with carnage, and a single town scarcely fortified, as 
contemptible in the eyes, as it would be weak in the hands, of European 
troops, effectually arrested their career. ) 

‘Should they force this artificial barrier, they have to encounter a 
natural one, infinitely more formidable ; and that is, the Balkan Moun- 
tains, Over this great rampart there are five practicable passes. One 
from Sophia to Tartar Bazargic; two from Ternova, by Keisanlik and 
Selymnia; and two from Shumla, by Carnabat and Haidhos. The three 
first lead to Adrianople, and the two last directly to Constantinople. Of 
these, the roads by Ternova are the most difficult, as they pass over the 
highest .and most inaccessible hills of the chain; that by Haidhos is the 
most frequented—the chasm in the face of the mountain affording a 
greater facility of ascent than elsewhere. Any of these passes, however, 
do not appear to be impracticable for Turkish Spahis. These are a kind 
of feudal cavalry, possessing hereditary lands, on the tenure of reper | 
in the field when called on. If they have no male children, the lands 
devolve to the commander, who assigns them to others on the same terms, 
and so the corps is kept up. It consists of sixteen legions; who are, 
perhaps, the best mountain horsemen in the world; though nothing can 
seem more unfavourable to their firm seat and rapid evolutions, than their 
whole equipment. Their saddles are heavy masses of wood, like pack-' 
saddles, peaked before and behind; and ate the most awkward and 
uneasy in the way they use them. Their stirrups are very short, and 
their stirrup: irops very cumbrous—resembling the blade of a fire-shovel ; 
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the angle of which they use to goad on the horse, as they have no spurs : 
this heavy apparatus is not secured on the horse by regular girths, but 
tied with thongs of leather, which are continually breaking and out of 
order. On this awkward and insecure seat, the Turk sits, with his knees 
approaching to his chin; yet I never saw more bold and dexterous 
horsemen, in the most difficultand dangerous places. When formed into 
cavalry they observe little order, yet they act together with surprising 
regularity and effect: but it is in broken ground and mountain passes 
they are most serviceable, where the surface seems impracticable for Eu- 
ropean horsemen. They drive at full speed through ravines and moun- 
tain torrents, and up and down steep acclivities; and suddenly appear on 
the flanks or in the rear of their enemies, after passing rapidly through 
places where it was a KM impossible that horsemen could move. Some 
of their troops are called, for their headlong and reckless impetuosity, 
Delhis, or madmen ; and the desperateenterprises they undertake justifies 
the name. Such cavalry, in the passes of the Balkan, must oppose a 
formidable resistance to the most effective and best disciplined troops; and 
no doubt the Russians, if they ever attempt this barrier, will find it so. 
‘ Another obstacle will be afforded by the season of the year. The 
only time for operation is the spring : the country is then exceedingly 
beautiful and healthful, the rivers are full of sweet water, the grass and 
fodder abundant, and the air elastic and: healthful; but as. the summer 
advances, the rivers dry up, vegetables disappear, and nothing is presented 
but an arid, burning soil, intolerable from the glare of the sun by day, 
and dangerous from the cold and the damp of the heavy dews by night; 
and the morbid effects of these every army has experienced, campaigning 
in those countries at that season, both in ancient and modern times. To 
pass this chain in winter, with an army, seems still a more hopeless 
attempt: the morasses saturated with rain, incapable of supporting the 
heavy burthen of waggons, or artillery; the ravines filled with snow or 
mountain torrents, and passed over by tottering bridges of wood, so rotten 
as to break with the smallest pressure; the numerous defiles, which a few 
can defend against a multitude, affording so many natural fortresses, be- 
hind which the Turks fight with such energy and effect; the scattered 
villages which can afford neither shelter nor supplies ;—all these. pre- 
sent obstacles, of which the Russians themselves seem very conscious. 
In their last campaign, they were in possession of the whole of the coun- 
try, from the Balkan to the Danube, with the exception of Varna, Nyssa, 
and Shumla, in which the Turks were shut up; and they had nearly 
100,000 men in the plain below, completely equipped, and were at the 
very base of the mountain, and the entrance to the passes; yet. they 
never attempted to ascend, with the exception of a few straggling Cossacks, 
who made a dash across the ridge, and returned as speedily back again. 
‘The Turks seem to have no apprebension of an approach to the capi- 
talon this side: relying on the natural strength of this chain of mountains, 
_ they have not fortified any of the passes, nor do I recollect a single for- 
tress from: Shumla to Constantinople. Their great apprehension is, that 
the invasion will be made by sea; and in this persuasion, not only the 
Dardanelles, but the Bosphorus, resembles one. continued fortress, from 


the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. In the year 1821, when a.rup- 


ture was apprehended with Russia, all the castles were completely repaired, 
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and additional batteries were erected on every point of land which bore 
advantageously on the channel, so as to present a most: formidable ob- | 
struction to any approach by water. . T batteries, however, were 
altogether untenable, if attacked on the land side; the high: ground, 
above the shores of the Bosphorus, everywhere commanding them : and if 
a landing were effected anywhere in the. rear, which it was at that time 
said was the plan of. the Russians, they must be immediately abandoned. 
But it seems as if the Turkish power in Europe.was fast hastening to 
ruin, which the few convulsive. efforts they occasionally make cannot avert 
or delay.’—pp. 185—190. : 

If we may depend on the intelligence communicated through 
the newspapers, the Russians have already crossed the Danube at 
three differen planes, and the Turks have but a mere tumultuary 
force assembled to oppose their farther progress. We must add 
our author’s general reflections on the state and prosperity of the 
Ottoman empire. 

‘ T had now travelled more than three hundred miles through the Turk- 
ish dominions in Europe, from their capital to the last town they possessed 
at the extremity of theirempire. When I contemplated the extent of the 
territory, the fertility of the soil, the abundance of the resources, the cattle 
and corn it produced, and the interminable capability it possessed of pro- 
ducing more; the largecities of Adrianople, Shumla, Rutschuk, and the 
multitude of villages scattered over the country; when I considered the 
despotic government that had absolute power over all ‘these resources, to 
direct them in whatever manner, and to whatever extent it pleased; and 
that this was but a small portion of the vast empire which extended over 
three parts of the globe ;—it seemed as if the Turkish power was as 
a sleeping lion, which had only to rouseitself and crush its opponents. 
But when, on the other hand, I saw the actual state of this fine country— 
its resourcesineglected, its fields lying waste, its towns in ruins, its popula- 
tion decaying, and not only the traces of human labour, but of human 
existence, every day becoming obliterated; in fine, when I saw all the 
people about them advancing in the arts of civilized life, while they alone 
were stationary, and the European Turk of this day differing little from 
his Asiatic ancestor, except only in having lost the fierce energy which 
then pushed him on ;—when I considered this, I was led to conclude that 
the lion did not sleep, but was dying, and after a few fierce convulsions 
would never rise again. | “on 

‘ The circumstance most striking to a traveller passing through Turkey, 
is. its depopulation. Ruins, where villages had been built, and fallows 
where land had been cultivated, are frequently seen, with no living things 
near them. This effect is not so visible in larger towns, ‘though the cause 
is known to operate there in a still:greater degree. Within the last twenty 
years, Constantinople has lost more than half its population. ‘ In eighteen 
months three’ sanguinary revolutions took place, which destroyed two 
Sultans, and about thirty thousand of the inhabitants. | These bats 
followed by the Plague, in'1812, which ‘swept away, according to son 
two, and according to others three, hundred: thousand more. It was 
known that at one time a thousand persons a day were brought out of the 
mp Kapousi gate, to be buried; and the gardener of the ‘English palate 

d me he was the only survivor ‘of a family of thirteen persons. He was 
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seized. with delirium and stupor; and when he recovéred, hé found 
himself in the house, with twelve dead bodies. In 1821, the Greek insur. 
rection broke out. The pop n of the Fanal, and other places, con- 
sisted of about forty thousand Greeks ; by death and flight; they are now 
reduced to half the number. In 1827, the Janissaries were extinguished, 
and the contests on this occasion ‘carried off, it is supposed, on both sides, 
about thirty, thousand persons. If to these casualties be added the 
frequent conflagrations, two of which occurred while I was at Constanti- 
nople, and destroyed fifteen thousand houses; the Russian and Greek 
wars, which were a constant drain on the janissaries of the capital; and 
the silent operation of the plague, which is continually active, though not 
always alarming ;—it will be considered not exaggeration to say, that 
within the period mentioned, from three to four hundred thousand persons 
have been prematurely swept away in one city in Europe, by causes which 
were not operating in any other,—conflagration, pestilence, and civil com- 
motion. The Turks, though naturally of a robust and vigorous coustitu- 
tion,addict theinselves.to such habits as are very unfavourable to population: 
their sedentary life, polygamy, immoderate use of opium, coffee and 
tobacco, and other indulgences still more hostile to the extension of the 
species, so impede the usual increase of families, that the births do little 
more than compensate the ordinary deaths, and cannot supply the waste of 
casualties. The surrounding country is, therefore, constantly drained, to 
supply this waste in the capital, which nevertheless exhibits districts 
nearly depopulated. If we suppose that these causes operate more or less 
in every part of the Turkish empire, it will not be too much to say, that 
more of human life is wasted, and less supplied there, than in any other 
country. It is thus that the gifts of bountiful nature are thrown away 
upon this people. It is in vain that God has issued his great law—‘‘ Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth;” and has conferred ‘on 
them every means of fulfilling it—comely persons, robust constitutions, 
mild climate, fertile soil, and beautiful country, when their own perverse 
propensities, and antisocial habits, counteract the blessings of a good 
Providence. We see, every day, life going out in the fairest portion of 
Europe; and the human race threatened with extinction, in a soil and 


climate capable of supporting the most abundant population.’—pp. 
190— 194, 


We must glance rapidly over the remaining portion of the 
author’s journey, which, though highly interesting in itself, has 
no connection with the present posture of political affairs in the 
east. On his arrival at Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, he 
found that the plague had broken out there, and thrown the whole 
town into alarm. Crossing the Carpathian Chain by the'pass of 
Rothenturn, he proceeded to Transylvania. The peasantry here 
conversed with him in a barbarous kind of Latin. A young 
woman presented a plate of apples and pears to our author, at 
the post house of Prepora. We asked the master if she were his 
sister, to which he replied,—‘‘ Non. soror, Domnee esti uxor.’ 
Upon some money being given to her in return for her present, the 
husband again said—‘‘Ago tibigratias, Domnee.” ‘1 now prepared 
to depart,’ addsthe Doctor, ‘and not finding sufficient hay in the 
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little cart, (the vehicle in which he travelled), 1 made a sip'n for 
more: the man said, “ pone fen,” and'the cart was filled. ‘When 
I got in, I felt no cord, as usual, to support my feet, and pointed 
to what I wanted.’ The man said, “ Ligate:funi haich,” — 
to the place, which was immediately done.’ Our author qai 
these descendants of the old Romans, for such they are, with a 
valete, which they repeated. 

On entering the Austrian territories, which adjoin the confines 
of Wallachia, our traveller was obliged to undergo a severe quatan- 
tine. His description of his sufferings on this occasion, contains 
the only unpleasant passages in his volume. Indeed the species 
of imprisonment to which travellers are subjected at this station, is 
annoying in the extreme. Instead of being calculated to restore 
impaired health, it would seem as if every arrangement of the 
establishment, were intended for the purpose of depressing the 
spirits, and of breaking down the most. vigorous constitution. 

yranny in the management of it, bad air, filthy apartments, and 
unwholesome diet, render it rather an hospital for hopeless invalids, 
Fi a place of trial and purification for persons only suspected of 
isease. 

Passing through the plains of Transylvania, our author visited 
the pleasant town of Hermanstadt, and: the towns and villages 
belonging to the Saxons, of which he gives a very interesting ac- 
count. He notices several traditions relating to the origin of these 
establishments, the most consistent, and probable of which is, that 
they were founded and settled by those Saxon families, who, flying 
from their native land, during the first troubles of the reformation, 
were permitted to find an asylum in this remote angle of Hungary. 
Here they formed a barrier against the Turks, and in return for their 
services, several important privileges and immunities were conferred 
upon them. They are of the Calvinistic religion, and enjoy a great 
degree of prosperity, the manifest result of the civil franchises 
which they have so long possessed. It is worthy of being remarked, 
that there are still almost 120,000 Roman Catholics,. mingled with 
these Calvinists, and that they live together in. the most perfect 
tranquillity. The reason is this, that they all enjoy ‘ an equality of 
civil rights.’ ‘The great cause of human excitement being thus 
removed,’ as our author well observes, ‘and the line of demarca- 
tion obliterated, the parties have amalgamated, and an harmony 
and good will are established, as if no difference of opinion on any 
subject existed.’ 

octor Walsh crossed the Danube once more at Buda; and 
re his way to Vienna, whence he took the usual route to, 
ngland. We regret that we have had no room to notice his very” 
interesting account of the death of the celebrated Ali Pasha, an 
his biographical sketches of the families of the Greek Princes, from 
the members of which, previously to the late revolution, the 
governors of Wallachia and Moldavia were selected... The pages 
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- devoted to these two subjects, are full of inforniation, which must 
prove in.a great measure, novel to the English readers. Indeed 
the whole work, is deserving of his attention, and we fearless] 


recommend it as one of the most engaging volumes that have lately 
seen the light. | 











Art. XI.—Italy, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. Part the Second. 
12mo., pp. 188. London: Murray. 1828. 


Italy, and other Poems. By William Sotheby. 12mo., pp. 342. London: 
Murray. 1828. | t 


Ir was the remark of a celebrated Swedish statesman, that 
wonderfully small was the quantity of wisdom requisite to those, 
to whom was entrusted the government of empires. In the same 
vein of philosophy, without at all intending to be satirical, we 
may observe, that marvellously penurious may be the gifts of na- 
ture, to those who are destined to gain a poetic reputation. One 
man shall be found full of genius, his mind glowing with the fer- 
vour of true inspiration ; his verses shall be well constructed, his 
imagery original and admirable, and yet his effusions may never 
find their way beyond the narrow circle of an obscure village. 
Any attempt to extend his celebrity is looked upon as a mere dis- 
play of enthusiasm, and is rendered, by the laughter of the fashion- 
able world, ridiculous and ineffectual. But surround another 
man with a few of the accidents of fortune; let him keep a hospi- 
table and luxurious board; let him deal in bon mots, and expect 
his guests to applaud them ; then let him write verses, and have 
them published by a favourite bookseller, and we see all the town 
running after his volume, and extolling it to the skies. Thoughts 
which are merely vapid, are held up.as the very model of grace- 
fulness ; epithets softened to imbecility, are looked upon as reflect- 
ing the impressions of good society; a loose, rambling kind ‘of 
measure, is'‘no more than the licensed negligence of a lounger ; 
and the least spark of talent, the smallest scintillation of fancy, is 
worshipped as a fire just descended from heaven! Such is the 
power of fortune in this life! Such the omnipoterice of fashion. 
Mr. Rogers, perhaps, has more cause to congratulate himself ‘in 
this respect than Mr. Sotheby. We do not know that the latter 
has ever made any great noise. He seems to have occupied his 
mind with poetic literature, rather for the pleasure, than for the fame, 
or — which it was likely to afford him. Lodged in the remote 
»and impenetrable wilds of Epping Forest, he appears to have lived, 
“indeed, in a world of his own. hen we reached to the end of his 
one volume, and found a whole page filled with a catalogue of 
is works, amounting in all (including this his new tribute to the 
Muses) to no fewer than twelve separate publications, we were 
lost in astonishment at our ignorance of the mass of unexplored 
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poetry, which is still to be found in the ware-rooms of our book- 
sellers. Of Mr. Sotheby’s translation ‘of Oberon, we had heard 
some years ago; his splendid edition of the Georgics of Virgil, 
with metrical translations in the Italian, Spanish, French, German, 
and English languages, we have lately seen, and we recommend it 
to the attention of all those who have any fancy for curious books. 
But his “Battle of the Nile,” his poem of ‘‘ Saul,” a formidable epic 
we guess, and his ‘‘ Constance de Castile,” have hitherto, we must 
plainly admit, eluded our discovery. | 

The reader, perhaps, may ask why we propose to treat of the 
new poems of Messrs. Rogers and Sotheby in the same article? 
One of our reasons is, that they are both devoted to the praises 
of the same object, the fair and ever fascinating land of Italy. 
Another reason is, that they were both brought forth, we believe, 
at the same hour. The same dawn witnessed their birth; they 
are twins; they have walked into the world hand in hand together ; 
and as they seemed resolved to remain united in life, it were a pity 
that in death they should be divided. | 

Only six years, if we rightly remember, have elapsed since the 
first part of Mr. Rogers’s poem on Italy was published. Weare 
afraid that we are among those who would have forgotten it 
altogether, if the words “‘ Part the Second,” had not appeared in 
the title-page of his new volume. We were, therefore, constrained 
to search out, amid a pile of works belonging to the past ages, the 
former portion of this Poem; and having glanced over it, we have 
been extremely edified to find the perfect identity which, during 
the lapse’ of so considerable an interval, Mr. Rogers has been’ so 
happy as to preserve. His mind is still precisely the same that’ it 
was when he wrote “ Part the First.” Notwithstanding all the 
changes that have happened within that: period, still is the even 
tenour of his way unchanged and undisturbed: not one new idea 
has lighted on his fancy during all that time. Our venerable 
predecessors said of him then—that “he was gifted with consi- 
derable powers ; but that he permitted a certain subduéd tameness 
to deteriorate his compositions :” he does so still. They had the 
hardihood to tell him, that he laboured ‘‘ under the absurd and 
erroneous conviction, that occasional feebleness is ease; and’ that, 
in order to be familiar, it is necessary to be negligent.” Under 
that conviction, “ absurd and erroneous ” though it be, he has the 
fortune still to labour, and he~will’ take it with him to his 

rave. 
: This second part, however, opens with a delightful picture :— 
| ‘ It was an hour of universal joy. 


The lark was up, and at the gate of heaven, — ~~ 
Singing, as sure to enter when he came ; : 
The butterfly was basking in my path, 
/ His radiant wings unfolded. From below 
The bell of prayer rose'slowly, plaintively.; 
VOL. VIII. 2D 
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And odours, such as welcome in the day, 
Such as salute the early traveller, 

And come and go, “ms sweeter than the last, 
Were rising. Hill and valley breathed delight 
And not a living thing but blessed the hour! 
In every bush and brake there was a voice 
Responsive !’ 


But as if to compensate himself for the exertion which he must 
have made, in order to bestow some appearance of —— on these 
lines, our poet proceeds in a somewhat bathetic mood (the epithet 
is fairly coined), to talk of the ‘Thrasymene, that now slept in the 
sun;’ and ofa 

—‘ shore that once, when armies met, 

Rocked to and fro unfelt, so terrible 

The rage and slaughter ; 
and of a brook, that ‘in the day of strife, 

Ran blood, but now runs amber !' 
and ofa ‘path that led him, leading thro’ a wood;’ where he 
discovers a pilgrim, Wondrous discovery! This was the first 
pilgrim ever seen by our poet, save—mark his strict regard to 
truth, and the moral with which it is accompanied,— 


‘save in a midnight masque, 
A revel, where none cares to play his part, 
And they, that speak, at once dissolve the charm.’ 


We hereby are given to understand, that Mr. Rogers never had 
seen a pilgrim before, except at a masquerade, at the west end of 
the town. Having exchanged with his new acquaintance a 
traveller’s greeting, ‘as all are wont,’ he thought that he perceived 
a light playing ‘round and round’ the Pilgrim, reflected from 
‘some attendant spirit.’ Straight the wanderer won his favour ; 
and they enter into conversation. The first question which our 
poet asks him, is a very natural one—‘ whence art thou?’ The 
next was equally proper—‘ whither journeying?’ The stranger 
answers briefly enough. But this would not satisfy our traveller— 
he must know his whole story. A pilgrim was not a “lion” to be 
met with every day : he would cut a figure in verse—the oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost. ‘I would not, for the world, put an 
improper question ; but really I am dying to know your biography, 
my friend—it will be so interesting in England.’ 

‘I would not transgress, 





Yet ask I must.’ 

He was driven to it by his fate, and he could not help it. The 
ilgrim reveals his whole story, which is a mere common place. He 
be made a vow, to visit a holy shrine at Padua, in consequence 
“OF the recovery of his mother from a fit of illness. So much for the 
first canto, entitled ‘The Pilgrim.’ The next is named ‘ The 
Interview.’ It recites a very agreeable adventure which occurred to 
our poet. He was wandering in the woods, and approached a 
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green sward, where he saw a number of servants making prepara- 
tions for a cold collation. Viands, fruits, and flasks of delicious 
wine, were produced in abundance, from which our traveller was 
turning away in despair, when he saw the party for whom they 
were intended, approaching. Most fortunately he rape mye them 
as old acquaintances, and spends the day in glory. The scene is 
really prettily described. 
‘ Below and winding far away, : 
A narrow glade unfolded, such as Spring 
Broiders with flowers, and, when the moon is high, 
The hare delights to race in, scattering round 
The silvery dews. Cedar and cypress threw 
Singly thew length of shadow, chequering 
The green sward, and, what grew in frequent tufts, 
And underwood of myrtle, that by fits 
Sent up a gale of fragrance. Thro’ the midst, 
Reflecting, as it ran, purple and gold, 
A rain-bow’s splendour (somewhere in the east 
Rain-drops were falling fast) a rivulet 
Sported as loath to go; and on the bank 
Stood (in the eyes of one, if not of both, 
Worth all the rest and more) a sumpter-mule 
Well-laden, while two menials as in haste 
Drew from his ample panniers, ranging round 
Viands and fruits on many a shining salver, 
And plunging in the cool translucent wave 
Flasks of delicious wine. 
‘ Anon a hora 
Blew, thro’ the champain bidding to the feast, 
Its jocund note to other ears addressed, 
Not ours; and, slowly coming by a path, 
That, ere it issued from an ilex-grove, ’ 
Was seen far'inward, tho’ along the glade 
Distinguished only by a fresher verdure, 
Peasants approached, one leading in a leash 
Beagles yet panting, one with various game, 
In rich confusion slung, before, behind, 
Leveret and quail and pheasant. All announced 
The chase as over ; and ere long appeared 
Their horses full of fire, champing the curb 
For the white foam was dry upon the flank, 
Two in close converse, each in each delighting, 
Their plumage waving as instinct with life ; 
A Lady young and graceful, and a Youth, 
Yet younger, bearing on a falconer’s glove, 
As in the golden, the romantic time, 
His falcon hooded. Like some spirit of air, * 
Or fairy-vision, such as feigned of old, 
The Lady, while her courser pawed ‘the ground, 
Alighted ; and her'beauty, as ‘she trod | 
The enamelled bank, bruising: nor herb nor flower, 
That place illumined. 
2pn2 
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‘ Ah, who should she be, 
And with her brother, as when last we met, 
(When the first lark had sung ere half was said, 
And as she stood, bidding adieu, her voice, 
So sweet it was, recalled me like a spell), 
Who, but Angelica ?’—pp. 10—13. 


Arrived at Rome, our poet can hardly spedk or breathe, so over- 
whelmed is he with rapture. ‘ What has b< =J'2n me?’ quoth he— 
‘I am in Rome,’ is the reply. 


‘ And I am there’! 


Indeed! This is something new. Had he said ‘and I am 
here!’ we should have understood him. But how he could be 
here and there at the same time, or rather how he could have 
said ‘I qm there,’ when he should have said, being on the spot, 
‘I am here,’ is incomprehensible, unless it be allowed that in 
consequence of his rapture he really did not know whether he 
was either here or there!. Now for a burst of the Bathetic ! 


‘ Ah, little thought I, when in school I sate, 
A school-boy on his bench, at early dawn, 
Glowing with Roman story, &c. 


A school-boy on his bench, glowing with Roman story! What 
art of him? Here will be a piece of work for the commentators ! 
e commend to their attention the whole canto. It is an epi- 
tome of the History of Rome, from Remus and Romulus down to 
the Pope. 

After a triste description of a funeral, and various wise reflec- 
tious thereupon, Mr. Rogers imagines that he varies his poem 
with a canto in plain prose, as if the greater part of the :composi- 
tion were not in the latter style. An assassination rouses his 
indignation against Rome, and its government and laws. Buta 
little reflection soberizes him, and he delivers a homily, a very good 
one no doubt, on the injustice of national prejudices. He takes 
us over all the curiosities in and about Rome—weeps over a nun— 
terrifies us with banditti—and after writing all he thinks fit in 
verse and prose about the “eternal city,” of course proceeds to 
Naples. bn his way, he tells a long story about a‘ Bag of 
Gold ,» which is highly amusing, not for the point of the tale, for 
it has none, but for the gossiping pleasure which our author ap- 
pears to feel in relating such a trumpery affair. 

We are not disposed to criticise this work minutely; but we 
st ask by what process of misconception it was that Mr. 
BBcers has printed the following lines in the form of verse ? 


‘One of two things Montricli may have, 
My envy or compassion. Both he cannot. 
Yet on he goes, numbering as miseries, 
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What least of all he would consent to lose, 
What most indeed he prides himself upon, 
And, for not having most, despises me.’—p. 120. 


We now proceed to Mr. Sotheby. The style of his verse, is as 
different as possible from that adopted by Mr. Rogers. He treats 
his subject much in the same way. He detaches from the general 
picture certain favourite parts which he works up in his own 
manner—a manner, we must observe, that is not at all to our 
taste. Mr. Rogers writes prose and calls it poetry. - It is impos- 
sible ever to mistake Mr. Sotheby’s lines for prose ; they are most 
elaborately measured: whatever becomes of the sense, sougd and 
cadence they almost uniformly possess. Mr. Rogers approaches 
us in a morning gown, with his bonnet de nuit still upon his head. 
Mr. Sotheby makes his appearance in full dress. He wears knee 
buckles ad silk stockings, even at breakfast. Mr. Rogers smiles 
and chuckles, and very often says what he really means—nothing. 
Mr. Sotheby is always full of meaning, though he has not a 
method of conveying it.. Fine words and magnificent aspirations, 
classical allusions, and classical names, come thick from his pen 
on almost every subject. Mark what a crowd of’ words and things 
is heaped together in the following sentences. 


‘ Yet, underneath the mount, whereon I lay, 
While with tir’d foot the pilgrim wander’d lone 
In the drear silence of the sacred way, 
’Mid wastes with weeds o’ergrown; . 
Onward, methought, I saw far nations flow, 
As to their central home ; 
And the wide desart, fluctuating, glow 
With restless multitudes; and one the voice 
That rose from all: that voice, the shout of Rome. 
Methought, before me past, in mournful weeds, 
Kings, uncrown’d kings, whose link’d captivity 
Made proud the Roman eye: 
And ivory images aloft display’d 
Of conquer’d realms; and laurell’d chiefs array’d 
With victory; and in robes of snowy fold, 
Priests, and their victims, that Clitumnus fed, 
Jove’s milk-white bullocks of gigantic mould : 
And battle-breathing steeds, 
Their manes in wild luxuriance floating o'er 
Pards, and the brindled forms that Libya breeds: - 
The war-neigh mingling with the lion roar.’"—pp. 11, 12. 


In the very next page a still more formidable specimen of this 
gallimatia offends against every principle of good poetic config 
sition. : 
Ye! on whose sires of old the galling yoke 
Lay heavy! ye, on Danube’s blood-stain’d soil, 
Where Victory pil’d Rome’s trophy’d spoil : 
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Or where dark Nile her swarthy myriads fed : 

Or where, ’mid gliding Euphrats’ golden meads, 
Sprang the couch’d lion from th’ o’ershadowing reeds ; 
Or Tygris, like an arrow sped, : 

Severing the green isle from the sandy main: 

Or where, athwart the Parthian plain, 

The archer, flying, shower’d behind 

Shafts that outstript the wind : 

Or where the Briton turn’d with hunter spear 

The legion’s mail’d career ; 

Ere yet before Rome’s present god 

The Cambrian monarch calmly trod, 

And sternly grasp’d his lion chain : 

Stern, as when conqueror in his scythed car 

He mow’d the ranks, and strow’d on Britain’s plain 
Rome’s iron field of war, 

And still’d her rout beneath the roaring main ; 
Calm, as when peaceful on the ocean’s side, 

At eve’s slow turn of flood, 

He leant upon his buckler’s shaggy hide, 

And saw the surge along the sea-line foam, 

Heave back the golden shield, and eagle helm of Rome.’— 


pPp- 13; 14, 
Of such passages as these, consisting of lines which move like a 


battalion of cavalry, in nd uniform, loud-sounding pace, the - 
0 


three cantos, which our author has peculiarly dedicated to Italy, 
are made up. We do not deny that a few stanzas may be found 
among them of a better character than those which we have 
quoted ; but they are not sufficient to redeem the poem from the 
leaden weight which oppresses it, and deprives it of the remotest 
chance of popularity. oe stanza, however, we have marked as 
singularly elegant. In order to render it intelligible, we must give 
also that which precedes it, which, by the way, is a precious ex- 
- ample of bombast. 
‘ Hark! hear you not the festive shout ? 

Shouts as of conquerors gathering up the spoil 

Bring in the gladsome toil. 

I see the ivy-wreath’d, the revel rout : 

Earth widely reels around, 

Rent heaven yields back the sound : 

The roar that swells the choral song, recalls 

The orgies of the god—Evoe’s festivals. 


‘Such was the shout that rous’d the Menades : 
So from their brow was seen to fall 
Flow’rs that wreath’d their coronal. 
Thus the profusion of their streaming hair 
Tangled its glossy darkness on the breeze: 
So flash’d their timbrels trembling on the air, 
While, with swoln clusters crown’d, . 
They wav’d the thyrsus round : 
And one, far lovelier than the rest, 
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The dappled fawn-skin floating round her breast, 
Tim’d to the cymbals’ clash her step and song, 
And led the panther car 


That bore in youth's bright bloom the God of joy along.’— 
pp. 38, 39. 
The construction used in this latter stanza is compact, and re- 


markably harmonious ; we almost see the timbrels flashing in the 
air, and see and hear the priestess, © 


‘ Time to the cymbal’s clash her step and gong.’. 


Mr. Rogers could never write a stanza like this ; neither has he 
produced any description of St. Peter’s, at Rome, that would 
stand a moment’s comparison with the following magnificent 
picture of that stupendous edifice. It is certainly too tumid, but 
it cannot be denied the merit, nevertheless, of being highly 
poetical :— 





‘ Far higher yet, 
And with a holier feeling deeply fraught, 
Beneath the dome where daring Angelo 
His vast concepticn wrought, 
And grav’d on the colossal pile below 
The grandeur of his soul, 
And call’d on Time, age after age, to grace 
And harmonize the. whole : 
Within the sanctuary, at the hallow’d shrine 
Where Art is noth, and the imag'd stone 
A worshipp’d form divine ; | 
Where, emulous of Raffaelle, marbles glow 
With hues like linked harmonies, 
And the mosaic’s fairy-paved dies, 
In colours challenging eternity, 
Start from the massive pillars, and illume 
The aisles slow-lengthening into sacred gloom : 
Where all the air is incense: where each sound 
A voice of hymned melody, . 
And pour’d throughout the Temple’s space profound, 
The spirit feels a present Deity, 
Enthusiast! there sublime thy soul 
Freed from the visual world, and earth’s unfelt control. 


‘ Away, where Genius calls, 
Lone dweller in the Sistine’s hallow’d walls : 
There meditate the mortal’s bold design : 
There trace the mind divine 
That, with creative pow’r endu’d 
His pencil, as its lightning speed pursu’d 
The quick conception of sah winged thought: 
As if the spirit had the vision wrought 
Upon the humid clay, : 


Colouring the fleeting shade ere yet it fled away. 
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‘ Vast is the scene, and various: it unfolds 
All Nature—her first rise—her final doom: .. 
Time that once was, the form of years to come, | 
Earth and her generations :-—it upholds _ 

On tablatures, whose glowing colours fall 

Like prophet visions on the pictur’d wall. 

The empires, and their changes,—all foretold 

By lips that spake of old, — 

Sibyl and Seer, whose forms yon roof illume. 

It dares embody in its sweep sublime 

Invisible imaginings, when Time 

Fledg’d his new wing: it dares draw forth the hour 
When, from his rest, the Infinite in pow’r 

With outstretch’d arms, that part the elements, 
Came floating down, and silencing the storm, 
From darkness and confus’d chaotic strife 

Call’d out the sun, the moon, and things unborn, 
As tho’ they were, and gave the formless, form, 
And to the lifeless, life.— 


‘jIt dares, in one tremendous view, pourtray 
The realms of heav’n and hell, 
And on the vision of the Eternal dwell : 
Sublimely picturing to our earthly eye 
The awful doom of that predicted day, 
When, at th’ Archangel’s voice, the trumpet’s sound, 
God’s wonder work shall pass in flame away, 
And Time subside into Eternity. 
The heav’n of heav’ns unfolds! the Seraphim 
Veil their prone brows, and kneel with folded wing 
Omnipotence encompassing ! 
No golden harp rings out the glory hymn. 
Hark! the last trumpet peals the final sound : 
All nature hears the dreadful summoning. 
Lo! Death, uprising from the deep profound, 
. Gives back his prey: and the wide grave of earth, 
4 The dust from whence we rose, wherein we lay, 
Reanimate with birth, 
Teems, as its wrecks the form of flesh resume, 
, To meet the Maker on his judgment throne; 
| Where God, in light, alone, 
In unapproachable light, th’ eternal God, 
Severing the sons of man, dooms each his last abode.’ pp. 49-52. 


We know not by what fatality it has happened that Mr. Sotheb 

has chosen to throw a funeral pall over every part of Italy, wit 
which he was most enchanted. We are all aware that a day of 
' judgment will come, when the whole world is to be destroyed ; 

but we do not perceive the use, speaking simply in a poetic point 
of view, of destroying those delusions, which it is the very business 
of poetry to create, by closing the description of every engaging 
scene with anticipations of its final ruin. Thus, for instance, he 
prophecics the fall of Rome :— 
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‘ Rome! thou art doom’d to perish, and thy days, 
Like mortal man’s, are numbered: number’d all, 
Ere each fleet hour decays. 
Tho’ Pride yet haunt thy palaces, tho’ Art 
Thy sculptur’d marbles animate : 
Tho’ thousands, and ten thousands throng thy gate ; 
Tho’ kings and kingdoms with thy idol mart 
Yet traffic, and thy throned Priest adore: _ | 
.Thy second reign'shall pass—pass like thy reign of yore.— 


‘ Hast theu forgot, when, girt with thunder, came 
The Hun, the Exterminator, call’d of God, 
And thron’d in pow’r the sword and flame between, 
On thy bow’d neck, thine Monarch-People! trod, 
And shouted unto earth that Rome ‘‘ had been ?” 
Hast thou forgot how the unsparing axe 
Flash’d, and the hewers, as thy glory lay 
On earth, the shatter’d branches lop’d away, 
Bough after bough? So fell thy strength of ‘yore : 
Thus thou again shalt fall :—thus fall—and rise no more. 


‘I see the sign foretold.—Ye, too, come forth ; 
Ye, who, ’mid Rome, an interdicted horde, 
Steal out, when Morn unbars your guarded gate, 
Beneath the uplifted sword : 
And whom, late Eve, with watchful eye beholds 
Returning to a house, but not a home, 
Like beasts in crowded folds. 
Lone dwellers in the melancholy place, 
Where ye are doomed your wretchedness to hide: 
Come from the haunts where Tyber’s wondering tide 
Views the throng’d Ghetto multiply the race 
That under wrath abide : 
While they who, on the sun-lit heights above, 
By crystal fountains wont with health to rest, 
And tune the lute to love, 
Chas’d by the tainted wing that bears the pest 
Fly the paternal roof, and golden grove, | 
And halls where Painting speaks, and breathing marbles moye. 

‘ Hebrew! come forth ! : 
Miraculous and mystic link between 
The Gospel and the Law! : 
Thou! that confirm’st the signs thy fathers saw 
Of old, the marvels wrought on Agypt’s coast,| 
When, to their foot, on passage, upward stood 
The wall of waters, and o’er Pharoah’s host 
Clos’d the returning flood : ) 
Thou, wanderer without home, wherever driy’n, 
That bear’st upon thy forehead, broadly seen, 
The seal and sentence of avenging heav’n : 
The expiation of that day of dread 
And darkness, when the veil was rent in twain, 
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Earth stagger’d, and the graves let loose their dead, 
When by th’ eternal Godhead glorified, 

In bitterness of grief, and shame, and pain, 

Christ bow’d the head, and dy’d. 


‘ Thou, living wonder of Jehovah’s word ! 
Thou, that without or priest, or sacrifice, 
Ephod, or temple, lone ’mid human kind, 
Cleavest to thy statutes with unswerving mind, 
As tho’, enthron’d upon his mercy-seat, 
The spreading of the cherubims between, 
Jehovah yet were seen ! 
Hebrew ! come forth! dread not the light of day : 
Dread not th’ insulter’s cry, 
The arch that rose o’er the captivity* 
No more shall turn thee from thy destin’d way. 
The marble moulders, and the trophies fall, 
That Salem’s sculptur’d spoils and captive Ark recall. 


‘ That arch was bas’d in strength: and they, who rais’d 
The pile, and on each stone a trophy grav’d ; 
And Rome, that on the sculptur’d triumph gaz’'d ; 
Deem’d that the fabric would have tow’r’d sublime 
O’er generations yet unborn, and brav’d 
The beating of the iron wings of Time. 
They deem’d that there the stranger would have trac’d 
The last memorial of th’ infuriate brood, , 
Who Rome, in her omnipotence, withstood, 
And perish’d.—Lo! her trophies, day by day, 
Moulder, and pass away. 
But they, the race despis’d, the race abhorr’d, 
The scatter’d remnant of Rome’s merciless sword, 
From north to south, from east to west, o’er earth, 
Beneath the shadow of Jehovah’s word, 
Tell out from realm to realm the wonders of the birth. 


‘It comes—th’ appointed hour. 
Hebrew ! beneath the arch of Titus, pause ! 
And in the closing scene of Rome’s last pow’r 
Thy Prophet’s roll unfold. 
Then view on that eventful theatre, 
Where slow-born ages swept like, shadows by, 
Time, loftier tow’ring as the woe draws nigh, 
’Mid the gigantic wrecks that round him low’er, 
From the symbelic image seen of old 
Casts back the mantle of obscurity ; 
And beck’ning on the vengeance of the Lord, 
Points out the sign foretold; 
‘Lo! round Rome’s iron feet the dust and ashes roll’d.”— 


‘So take thou up the harp, that whilom hung 
Mute on the willows, as the wave flow’d on 





* The arch of Titus. ° 
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That drank thy tear at Babylon : 
And from their graves the shadowy kings recall, 
That mock’d the Golden City’s fall: 


And strain the loudest chords to exultation strung. 


‘ Lift up thy voice !— The Day-spring from on high 
Warns that the hour draws nigh : 
The far seas, and the multitude of isles, 
All in their tongues have heard, 
Each lips the living word. 
Hebrew! on thee Redemption’s angel smiles. 
The stone cut out without a hand 
Now spreads its shade o’er earth, and shall to heav’n expand. 


‘ Tell the dispers’d, kings with their fleets shall come 
To bear the wanderers home, 
Their queens shall fold thy nurseling on their breast : 
And light o’er earth shall flow 
From Sion’s hallow’d brow, 
And there the Lord’ thy God, enthron’d in glory rest ! 


‘ Then, ask of Rome,—Where now the realms whose sway 
Bad earth their voice obey ? 


The gold—the silver—and the brazen ?—gone— 
The mountain falls on Babylon. 
Where art thou, Rome! the second empire o’er ? 
Gone ! like the chaff from out the summer-threshing floor.’ — 
pp- 64—69, 
In the same way he prognosticates the destruction of Venice ; 
and gives a warning to England herself. | 
More than half this volume is occupied with short pieces, on a 
great variety of subjects. They are, in general, written in the 
same high-flown style to which we have already had occasion to 
object. We shall spare the reader any extracts from them, as we 
could not find one, among them all, which we could transcribe 
with the least feeling of pleasure. We must observe, however, 
that they exhibit unequivocal indications of a poetical tempera- 
ment; and their Bem ih defect is to be found rather in the want 


of apposite and happy language, than in poverty of thought, or 
mediocrity of invention. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—Our Village: Country Stories, Scenes, Characters, §c. §c. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. Volume iii. 8vo. pp. 315. London: 
Geo. B. Whittaker. 1828, | 


Wz have so often had occasion to eulogize the productions of Miss. Mit- 
ford, particularly those delightful and incomparable sketches of rural 
life, which are contained in her work, entitled “ Our Village,” that we 
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deem it unnecessary to repeat our opinions of their general merit. Here 
is a third volume of that enchanting collection of tales; and we could 
still wish for another and another, if we were not afraid that she ‘might 
exhaust her resources. We should be sorry to see Miss Mitford write 
herself out of reputation; as female writers are, for the most part, too apt 
todo. The present volume, however, bears about it no marks of de- 
clining intellect or decaying spirit: on the contrary, it presents us with 
several tales, written in Miss Mitford’s happiest style. Several of them 
having already appeared in periodical and other works, we feel ourselves 
limited in the range of our selection. But we think that, whether it be 
old or new to the reader, the following sketch, glowing with the life and 
fragrance of summer, cannot fail to be acceptable to him :— 


‘ The pride of my heart and the delight of my eyes is my garden. Our 
house, which is in dimensions very much like a bird-cage, and might, 
with almost equal convenience, be laid on a shelf, or hung up in a tree, 
would be utterly unbearable in warm weather, were it not that we have a 
retreat out of doors—and a very pleasant retreat it is. To make my 
readers fully comprehend it, I must describe our whole territories. 

‘Fancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty low irregular cottage at one 
end; a large granary, divided from the dwelling by a little court running 
along one side; and a long thatched shed open towards ,the garden, and 
supported by wooden pillars on the other, The bottom is bounded, half 
by an old wall, and half by an old paling, over which we see a pretty dis- 
tance of woody hills, The house, granary, wall, and paling, are covered 
with vines, cherry-trees, roses, honeysuckles, and jessamines, with great 
clusters of tall hollyhocks running up between them ; a large elder over- 
hanging the little gate, and a magnificent bay-tree, such a tree as shall 
scarcely be matched in these parts, breaking with its beautiful conical form 
the horizontal lines of the buildings. This is my garden; and the long 
pillared shed, the sort of rustic arcade which runs along one side, parted 
from the flower-beds by a row of rich geraniums, is our out-of-door draw- 
ing-room. 

‘I know nothing so pleasant as.to sit there on a summer afternoon, 
with the western sun flickering through the great elder-tree, and lighting 
up Our gay parterres, where flowers and flowering shrubs are set as thick 
as grass in a field, a wilderness of blossom, interwoven, intertwined, 
wreathy, garlandy, profuse beyond all profusion, where we may guess that 
there is such a thing as mould, but never see it. 1 know nothing so 
pleasant as to sit in the shade of that dark bower, with the eye resting on 
that bright piece of colour, lighted so gloriously by the evening sun, now 
catching a glimpse of the little birds as they fly rapidly in and out of their 
nests—for there are always two or three birds-nests in the tapestry of 
cherry-trees, honeysuckles, and China-roses, which cover our walls—now 
tracing the gay gambols of the common butterflies as they sport around 
the dahlias; now watching that rarer moth, which the country people, 
fertile in pretty names, call the bee-bird; that bird-like insect, which 
flutters in the hottest days over the sweetest flowers, inserting its long pro- 
boscis into the small tube of the jessamine, and hovering over the scarlet 
blossoms.of the geranium, whose bright colour seems reflected on*its own 
feathery breast; that insect which seems so thoroughly a creature of the 
air, never at rest; always, even when feeding, self-poised, and self-sup- 
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ported, and whose wings, in their ceaseless motion, have a sound so deep, 
so full, so lulling, so musical. Nothing so pleasant as to sit amid that 
mixture of the flower and the leaf, watching the bee-bird! Nothing so 
pretty to look at as my garden! It is quite a picture; only unluckily it 
resembles a picture in more qualities than one—it is fit for nothing’ but to 
look at. One might as well think of walking in a bit of framed canvas. 
There are walks to be sure—tiny paths of smooth gravel, by courtesy 
called such—but they are so overhung by roses and lilies, and such gay 
encroachers—so over-run by convolvolus, and heart’s-ease, and migno- 
nette, and other sweet stragglers, that, except to edge through them occa- 
sionally, for the purposes of planting, or weeding, or watering, there might 
as well be no paths at all. Nobody thinks of walking in my garden. 
Even May glides along with a delicate and trackless step, like a swan 
through the water; and we, its two-footed denizens, are fain to treat it as 
if it were really a saloon, and go out for a walk towards sun-set, just as if 
we had not been sitting in the open air all day. : 

‘What a contrast from the quiet garden to the lively street! Saturday 
night is always a time of stir and bustle in our Village, and this is Whit- 
sun-Eve, the pleasantest Saturday in all the year, when ‘London journey- 
men and servant lads and lasses snatch a short holiday to visit their 
families. A short and precious holiday, the happiest and liveliest of any ; 
for even the gambols and merry-makings of Christmas offer but a poor 
enjoyment, compared with the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
cricket-matches of Whitsuntide. ) 

‘We ourselves are to have a cricket-match on Monday, not played by the 
men, who, since a certain misadventure with the Beech. hillers, are I am 
sorry to say, rather chap-fallen, but by the boys, who, zealous for ‘the 
honour of their parish, and headed by their bold leader, Ben Kirby, 
marched in a body to our antagonist’s ground the Sunday after our 
melancholy defeat, challenged the boys of that proud hamlet, and beat 
them out and out on the spot. Never was a more oy victory. Our 
boys enjoyed this triumph with so little moderation, that it had like to 
have produced a very tragical catastrophe. The captain of the Beech-hill 
youngsters, a capital bowler, by name Amos Stone, enraged past all 
bearing by the crowing of his adversaries, flung the ball at Ben Kirby with 
so true an aim, that if that sagacious leader had not warily ducked his 
head when he saw it coming, there would probably have been a coroner’s 
inquest on the case, and Amos Stone would have been tried for man- 
slaughter. He let fly with such vengeance, that the cricket-ball was 
found embedded in a bank of clay five hundred yards off, as if it had 
been a cannon shot. Tom Cooper and Farmer Thackum, the umpires, 
both say that they never saw so tremendous a ball. If Amos Stone live 
to be a man (I mean to say, if he be not hanged first), he'll be a pretty 
player. He is coming here on Monday with his party to play the return 
match, the umpires having respectively engaged Farmer Thackum that 
Amos shall keep the peace, Tom Cooper that Ben shall give no unneces- 
sary or wanton provocation—a nicely-worded and lawyer-like clause, and 
one that proves that Tom Coper hath his doubts of the oung ntleman’s 
discretion; and ofa truth so haveI. I would not be Ben itby’s surety, 


cautiously as the security is worded,—no! not for a white double dahlia, 
the present object of my ambition. ~ 
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‘This village of our’s is swarming to-night like a hive of bees, and all 
the church bells round are pouring out their merriest peals, as if to call 
them together. I must try to give some notions of the various figures. — 

‘ First there is a groupe suited to Teniers, a cluster of out-of-door custo- 
mets of the Rose, old benchers of the inn, who sit round a table smoking 
and drinking in high solemnity to the sound of Timothy’s Fiddle. Next, 
a mass of eager boys, the combatants of Monday, who are surrounding the 
shoemaker’s shop, where an invisible hole in their ball is mending 
Master Keep himself, under the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby and 
Tom Cooper. Ben showing much verbal respect and outward deference for 
- his umpire’s judgment and experience, but managing to get the ball done 
his way after all; whilst outside the shop, the rest of the eleven, the less- 
trusted commons, are shouting and bawling round Joel Brent, who is 
twisting the waxed twine round the handles of the bats —the poor bats, 
which please nobody, which the taller youths are despising as too little 
and too light, and the smaller are abusing as too heavy and too large. 
Happy critics! winning their match can hardly be a greater delight—even 
if to win it they be doomed! Farther down the street is a pretty black- 
eyed girl, Sally Wheeler, come home for a day’s holiday from B., escorted 
by a tall footman in a dashing livery, whom she is trying to curtsy off 
before her deaf grandmother sees him. I wonder whether she will 
succeed. 

‘ Ascending the hill are two couples of a different description. Daniel 
Tubb and his fair Valentine, walking boldly along like licensed lovers ; 
they have been asked twice in church, and are to be married on Tues- 
day; and closely following that happy pair, near each other, but not 
together, come Jem Tanner and Mabel Green, the poor culprits of the 
wheat-hoeing. Ah! the little clerk hath not relented! The course 
of true love doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. Jem dod 
along, whistling “‘ cherry-ripe,” pretending to walk by himself, and 
to be thinking of nobody; but every now and then he pauses in his 
negligent saunter, and turns round outright to steal a glance at Mabel, 
who, on her part, is making believe to walk with poor Olive Hathaway, 
the lame mantua-maker, and even affecting to talk and to listen to that 
gentle, humble creature, as she points to the wild flowers on the common, 
and. the lambs and children disporting amongst the gorse, but whose 
thoughts and eyes are evidently fixed on Jem Tanner, as she meets his 
backward glance with a blushing smile, and half springs forward to meet 
him ; whilst Olive has broken off the conversation as soon as she perceived 
the pre-occupation of her companion, and begun humming, perhaps un- 
consciously, two or three lines of Burns, whose ‘ Whistle and I[’ll come to 
thee, my love,” and ‘‘ Gi’e me a glance of thy bonnie black ee,” were never 
better exemplified than in the couple before her, Really it is curious to watch 
them, and to see how gradually the attraction of this tantalizing vicinity 
becomes irresistible, and the rustic lover rushes to his pretty mistress like 
the needle to the magnet. On they go, trusting to the deepening twilight, 
to the little clerk’s absence, to the good humour of the happy lads and 
lasses, who are passing and repassing on all sides—or rather, perhaps, in 
a happy oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind villagers, the squinting lover, 
and the whole world, On they trip, linked arm-in-arm, he trying to catch 
a glimpse of her glowing face under her bonnet, and she hanging down 
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her head and avoiding his gaze with a mixture of modesty and coquetry, 
which well becomes the rural beauty. On they go, with a reality and in- 
tensity of affection, which must overcome all obstacles; and poor Olive 
follows with an evident sympathy in their happiness, which makes her 
almost as enviable as they ; and we pursue our walk amidst the moonshine 
and the nightingales, with Jacob Frost’s cart looming in the distance, 
and the merry sounds of Whitsuntide, the shout, the laugh, and the song 
echoing all around us, like “ noises of the air.”—~pp. 145—152, 


Miss Mitford seems to have been born for the description of these 
village scenes, as well as for the enjoyment of the pleasures which they 
afford. We most sincerely wish that she may long continue to feel and 
to paint them. 





Art. XIII.—Second Statement by the Council of the University o 


London, Explanatory of the Plan of Instruction. 8vo. pp. 168. 
London: J. Taylor. 1828. 


WE congratulate the country upon the rapid and successful progress 
which has been made with respect to the London University, It is little 
more than a twelvemonth ago since the first stone was laid of the build- 
ing, in which its plan of education is to be carried on, and yet we have 
now before us a statement announcing that it will be open, for the recep- 
tion of pupils, in October next. This statement contains a most inter- 
esting exposition of the whole scheme of education which has been devised 
for the University ; it details ‘ the days and hours when the professors are 
to teach, and the fees to be paid by pupils, out of which the professors are 
to be remunerated, and the annual charges of the establishment to be de- 
frayed " | 

The statement assumes, that the junior students will come to the Uni- 
versity possessed of that elementary kuowledge which boys are generally 
supposed to have acquired, who leave school at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen years. At the same time, the University is to be open to all who 
comply with its rules and regulations, ‘ without limitation as to age, and 
without examination as an indispensible preliminary.’, , 


‘Persons who wish to attend the Lectures of one 
admitted ; but those who intend to apply for Univ 
other distinctions, must go through certain courses ; for these 
testimonials will be granted to such students only, as upon® ination 
at regular intervals in the successive stages of their progress, are found to 
possess that knowledge by which the value of the Certificate or of the 
academical honour will be determined. Other privileges will belong to 
those who enter the University for the purpose of following a regular 
course of education, which cannot be extended to occasional students.’— 
pp. 5, 6. 


The lectures are to continue, unless otherwise expressed, during the 
whole academical session, which for the general course of education will 
commence on the Ist of November, and terminate about the middle of 
July. The lectures for the medical classes will be begin on the Ist of 


October, and close towards the end of May. There are also to be short 
vacations at Christmas and Easter. : 
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The statement then procceds to detail the names and fées of the profes- 
sors who are appointed to teach the Latin, Greek, English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, and Hindostanee languages, Oriental 
literature, mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy, chymistry, 
mineralogy and geology, botany, logic and philosophy of the human mind, 
moral and political philosophy, political economy, jurisprudence, ancient 
and modern history, English law, aud all the branches of medicine and 
surgery. The fees are in general very moderate. We calculate that a 
pupil might attend the lectures in Latin, Greek, English, and French, for 
twenty-seven pounds a year. When he is sufficiently master of the French, 
he might proceed to. Italian, and German, at an increased expense of five 
or six pounds, and if he choose to exchange either of these for Spanish, or 
Hindostanee, the expense would remain much the same. That is to say. 
for about thirty-five pounds a year, a pupil may be perfected in the dead 
languages, and well grounded in the modern languages of Europe and 
Hindostan. An episcopal chapel has been purchased contiguous to the 
university, where accommodation will be afforded to the students for. at- 
tendance at divine service, and where a course of divinity lectures will be 
regularly delivered during the academical session. We remark this cir- 
cumstance with the more care, as a rival institution, to be called “‘ The 
King’s College,” has been just set on foot, under the impression that the 
versity was upon too liberal a plan in matters of religion. ~ 
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Art. XIV.—Poems. By Eliza Rennie. 12mo. pp. 182. London: 
Lloyd & Son. 1828. 


Ir is so seldom we meet with a pleasant little collection of poetry like that 
contained in Miss Rennie’s volume, that we are inclined to treat it with 
more than our usual measure of indulgence. She is not, indeed, a poet of 
the first class, but she promises well, and certainly writes in a chaste, pel- 
lucid, and picturesque style. The following verses will afford some idea of 
her powers :— 

‘STANZAS ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1824, 


-year’s brief course is in the wane: 
soon time’s swift and noiseless sea 
ar the circle far away, 

o blend with past eternity. 







*, 


“Yet still the earth, the deep, the sky, 
Remain unalter’d to the sight, 

Nor record give of days gone by, 

Nor token of time’s ceaseless flight. 


Yet deem not that the year hath left 
Nor speech, nor tongue, its power to tell, 
Oh! there are hearts of hope bereft, 
a> Will chronicle its history well. 


Go ask the youth before whose eye 

A wreath of future glory shone, 
Where are the flowers ?—a bitter sigh 
Tells the year wither’d every one! 
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Go ask the maid, who fondly. deem'd 
That love and truth shall never fail, 
Where is the bliss of which she dream’d ? 

Her faded cheek will tell the tale ! 


Go ask the mother, who when first 
The fleeting year above her rose, 
A smiling, blooming infant nurs’d 
For that fair babe at this year’s close. 


Go ask the grave, if none have press’d . 
Its bosom, while the year hath fled ? 

Twill show its dark and gloomy breast, 
Fill’d with the hosts of mouldering dead ! 


Oh ! who each word, and wish, and thought 
Can fearlessly or calmly trace, 

Or ponder on the acts he wrought 
Within one year’s eventful space ! 


How many a wayward wild regret 
My lip has breath’d, my heart has known; 
What burning tears my cheek have wet, 
Since the last changeful year hath flown! 


_ Farewell, farewell—thou closing year, 


With joy I almost part from thee ; 
For thou hast brought me sorrow drear, 
And days of bitterest agony. 


Oh! may the year which soon shall rise, 
To me, to all, bring joy and peace; 
May each improve it, as it flies, 
Nor feel remorse when it shall cease!’ 


‘SHE NEVER SMIL’D AGAIN! 







Her soul grew dark, when hope’s b 
Pass’d like the rainbow’s light away: 
Yet none who gaz’d upon her face 
The blighted heart’s decay could trace ; 
Her brow was still as moonlight fair, 
Still gleam’d like gold her sunny hair ; 
And still, though varying, pale, and weak, 
The rose’s blush bloom’d on her cheek ; 
Time hush’d the deep convulsive sigh, 

And check’d the tears which dimm’d her eye 


But from the hour which saw her lover slain 
On battle’s field, she never smil’d again ! 


Who—who can paint his dreary state, 
Who walks midst pleasures—desolate! 
With feelings chill’d, affections changed, 
-The heart from each fond hope estranged * 
2£ 


> m4 


- There is a good deal of feeling expressed in the following lines :— 


—— = v 
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Oh! meet Her in the splendid crowd, 

Or festive throng, where mirth is loud ; 

No more her laugh, without control, 

The wild, free, joyous, burst of soul, 

Falls on the ear—her voice is still 

And sad—for dead is rapture’s thrill! 
And from the hour which saw her lover slain 
On battle’s field—she ne’er has smiled again ! 


We observe that the volume is dedicated to Mr. Campbell, in terms 
that must be very acceptable to that gentleman. 





— 


Art. XV.—The Oscotian; or Literary Gazette of St. Marys. Edited 
by the Students of Oscott College. Vol. i. Second Edition. Birming- 
ham: R. P. Stone. 1828. 


Oscort College is one of the most respectable establishments for edu- 
cation, of which this country can boast. It is, we believe, exclusively 
attended by Catholic pupils, several of whom are brought up for the mi- 
nistry of that church. The professors, who conduct the business of the 
institution, are generally ecclesiastics, and are all distinguished for their 
piety, learning, and talents. 

Those of our readers, who are already acquainted with the origin and 
plan of the “ Etonian,” will at once understand the nature and preten- 
sions of ‘ The Oscotian.’ It is got up in monthly numbers, the papers of 
which it is composed being -all contributed by the students of the college. 
A novel feature of this academical periodical, which we believe to be quite 
peculiar to it, is this, that not only have its contents been originally written 
in the college, but ‘also originally printed there, under the guidance of the 
students. We are not sure whether some of them have not even occa- 
sionally acted as compositors and pressmen. Leaving, however, this 
point over for future investigation, we feel great pleasure in observing 
that the work is highly creditable to the young gentlemen who have pro- 
duced it, There are several small poems in the collection, which 
evince not only neral attention of the pupils to the practice of Eng- 
lish composition also a very eminent degree of success in cultivating 
verses exhibit, of course, a confusion of metaphors, and 
an ambition brilliant writing, which far from censuring, we are rather 
inclined to applaud, as they are always the outward signs of imagination 
and energy of intellect. Many crudenesses of expression also occur, 
which, among boys, are naturally to be expected, But we own that we 
were not prepared for the cleverness, the vivacity, the humour and elo- 
quence, which we found pervading most of the prose articles. Here and 
there College associations and local topics occur, which the unini- 
tiated cannot understand. . But we know enough of Academic and Uni- 
versity habits, to feel an esprit de corps on these subjects, and we have 
enjoyed them as much as the most enthusiastic son of St. Mary's. We 
shall favour the reader, and we hope he will take it as such, with an ex- 
tract from a “ Journal of a day,” at Oscott. 


‘ Roused at half past five by the old piece of Exactness.—Felt a split- 
ting head-ache under my night cap, but-couldn’t make. out a case for a 
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soak; so whipped up, and dressed myself by six o’clock.—Shouted for 
water till within two minutes of time.—Mem. Dramo John* never pumps 
water until it is not wanted. 

_ ‘At a quarter past eight,—Breakfast—Speculated for two hot toasts and 
a bowl of coffee—Thought two hot toasts and a bowl of coffee, no bad 
breakfast.— Poured the grouts into Toby's hat.—Toby’s face as brown as 
a Gipsey. | 

‘Hand in tune for the double ball-place.—Struck the dead drop twelve 
times successively.—Poor P— very sulky, lost his tarts and temper too. 

‘At a quarter before 9,—into the study-place.—Conned over 60 lines of 
Cieero, and four pages of the Greek Grammar.— Fretted and fumed at the 
verbs in mz. --What's the use of verbs in mi? If I had been Achilles or 
even Agememnon, the Greeks should have had no verbs in mi.—Only 
Barytones—and no reduplication in the preter-perfect tense. 

‘Tossed Grammar into desk, and wrote a squib for the Repository.—- 
Uncommonly witty this morning,—judice me,—Couldn’t tell what was 
coming.—Suppose some lucky planet must have started.—‘‘ Take the 
gift the Gods assign thee.”—-Mem. Bottle half the wit for my next 
Review, and fire the rest at “‘ Julius Vindex.”—Risit Apollo;—and so did 
I. Upset the ink-stand, and bolted out of the study-place at half-past ten, 

‘Found an old duck’s nest, with two addled eggs.—Put one into 
L——_-—’s pocket. -L—_—-—-sits on the skirts of his coat, to soften his 
seat.—L—_——-smelt sublimely—‘‘ Olet Gorgonius hircum.” Boys inter- 
eget nominatim, Couldn’t deny the fact—Very unlucky, but won't 
tell a lie. 








‘ nec, si miserum Fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 

‘Drafted off for a rump and dozen.—Don’t mean a dozen of wine. 
B sent to hoist.—B a good natured blubbering Spaniard, 
can’t speak English.—Spaniard shall cover my rear, thoughtI. So with 
adextrous manceuvre, hoisted up spluttering Spaniard, and got flogged 
by proxy.—Cujus a me corpus,—forget how the passage runs. A good 
practical joke ;—an English flogging done into Spanish. B didn’t 
like the éranslation. 

‘A lo’clock, dinner. Veal and ham, Pease pudding pork! Pretty 
good stuff! Old housekeeper wondrous kind! never baggage so 
good natured. Meat good—appetite good—all good saa the peas. 
Peas rather musty and tough. Very like a boiled bag of marbigs. 

‘ After dinner turned off to Butts. Struck.a balance with P— in Cran- 
bury tarts. P— presented a Brummagem note. Butts hoped it was a 
good one. Didn’t mind how many were made, if people would but make 
"em good.—Bless your paper scull, my good woman, said J, and walked 
away, Found Tim reading the newspaper, Devil. aiha'p'orth of news, 
says Tim, and tossed the paper in my face.—pp. 461-463. 

Tales, sketches, essays, dramatic pieces, biographical notices, reviews, 
and short poems, form the. staple of this publication. We hope that it 
may long continue to flourish, and we pledge ourselves to afford it all the 


support in our power. 


* <Dramo John was, for anumber of years, the faithful and devoted ser- 
vant of the College. Since putting the above to press, ‘we regret to learn 
that he died within the last few weeks:!'—Ed. °° ~ p Ons quiet 
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Art. XVI.—1. The Cartoons of Raphael, after the originals at Hampton 
Court and inscribed, with permission, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R. A. 
By G. Foggo. 10s. plain, 15s. India paper. 

2. Breaking-up. By G. Childs. From a picture by Boaden. 4s. 

3. The Drowsy Messenger. By Thomas Fairland. From a painting 
by Farrier. Prints 3s. 6d. Proofs 5s. Svat 
4, Views. of Windsor Castle. By W. Gauci. Nos. 1 and 2, each con- 

taining 6 prints. 9s. plain. 12s. India. 
5. Female Heads, viz. Inez, Musidora, Reflection, The Visionist, Er- 
nestine and Childhood. London: Engelman, Graf,&Co. 1828. 


Tue progress of lithographic printing in this country has been, within the 
last five or six years, so rapid, thet we believe our establishments con- 
nected with that interesting, useful, and elegant art, now fully rival, if 
they d not exceed, in the number and perfection of their publications, 
the lithographic presses of France. It is impossible to pass through our 
streets, and see the many exquisite specimens which are exhibited in every 
print-seller’ s window, without stopping to admire them, and to wonder at 
the expedition with which all the actual difficulties of printing on stone 
have been surmounted. We have recently seen several lithographic 
proofs, which are fully equal to engravings that would have been deemed 
matchless a dozen years ago. Among these, we must enumerate all the 
prints, the titles of which stand at the head of this article. The cartoons, 

particularly, are executed with all the skill of an experienced draughtsman. 

We have seen other prints more exquisitely finished; but these have 
much of the great originals about them, and display what is most neces- 
sary in such a work—the hand ofa painter. They are the productions of 
artists long used to historical works on a large scale. 

The second print on our list is a highly finished drawing, much resem- 
bling in style the works of Mr. Lane, who had deservedly attained a high 
celebrity in this new profession. The drawing is objectionable as regards 
the feet of the figure. They are gouty, and exceedingly malformed. We 
know not whether the painter or the lithographer is to blame for this 
serious defect, but it certainly mars the merit of this otherwise interesting 
print. The drawing, also, would have been much improved, if the column 
which runs up at the side of the front had been rendered either fluted or 
clearer; as it is now it is a mass of shade, without the least relief, and 
scarcely distinguishable for what it is intended to represent. 

The third ( The Drowsy Messenger), is, we think, the very best drawing 
that has been produced in lithography, and must establish the draughts- 
man (Mr. Thomas Fairland) as among the most eminent, if not the very 
first, of lithographic artists. It is, in our opinion, superior to any 
of Lane’s productions; and it possesses more of the clearness of 
engraving than any drawing on stone that we have seen. The foliage of 
the trees, and the old stump projecting over the head of the sleeper, are 
admirably drawn. The lighter tints are skilfully managed, and the dark 
shades are effective without being muddy. The middle distance, and the 
perspective beyond, are drawn with much cleverness and truth. 

The two numbers that are published of the Views of Windsor Castle, 
display the advancement of the lithographic art to be no less striking in 
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architectural and landscape drawing, than Mr. Fairland’s Drowsy Messen- 
ger does in subjects of “domestic character. The New Gateway and the 


-New Square, in the first number, are excellent both in natural effect and 


true resemblance ‘to the subjects sketched from.: A View of the Castle 


‘from Sunning Hill, in the second number, is a most beautiful specimen of 


landscape drawing ; the perspective is admirable.. There is also much 


feeling in the seeming effect given to the view of the Octagon Tower. 


The Female Heads, though published separately, are the commence- 


ment of a series of studies, chosen from subjects remarkable for grace und 


beauty. The ‘style of execution is well adapted for colouring, and the 
tinted impressions have all the appearance of finished water-cvoloured 


‘drawings. 





Art.XVII.— The Law Magazine, or Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence. 
No. 1. June, 1828. Benning, Fleet-street. 5s. 


Tuat this is the age of reform, no one can doubt, who witnesses the 
activity manifested even by lawyers, in effecting that improvement in 
jurisprudence which the public are so earnestly calling for. Half a 
century ago, one of the most enlightened men this country ever knew, 
(we of conrse allude to Romilly), was exposed to calumny, as an idle 
theorist, for proposing a tenth part of the innovations, on which the 
Home Secretary has founded so much celebrity. Within these few years 
even, the profession has refused its aid to any species of inquiry; and 
when attacked, stood boldly on the defensive, contending that every thing 
was right. Now they sedulously provoke discussion, in speeches, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals, the most bigotted of which admit the necessity of 
reform. The publication before us is an instance of this; proceeding, 
as we understand, from individuals, some of whom are intimately con- 
nected with the practice of the law. Though its main object evidently is, 
to furnish a journal of professional proceedings—to search out doubtful 
questions, and suggest materials for settling them—and to notice new 
statutes and decisions —still the principal articles engage in the theory of 
jurisprudence, and discuss proposed amendments: in which, notwith- 
standing some show of candour, a strong professional bias is discoverable. 
Thus, the article on Pleading, clings most tenaciously to whatever is 
defensible—fastens exultingly on the mistakes of its adversaries, and 
assails their real or fancied ignorance with considerable force and severity. 
Yet the writer is forced to acknowledge the excessive absurdity of many of 
the forms, in use at present, and the wide departure from common sense 
and logic, discernible in legal documents. Again, the lucubrations on 
the “ Reforms in Chancery,” conclude with a quotation from Mr, Sugden, 
in which that gentleman says, that ‘the rules of law are as perfect as 
human intelligence can make them ;” though, in the preceding remarks, 
it had been admitted, that the said models of excellence were not incon- 
sistent with a long list of inveterate abuses. 

The publication, therefore, is valuable, for the testimony it bears to 
the practicability of many schemes of amelioration, which the spirit. of 
the time demands. Not merely the lawyer, but any intelligent man may 
read with interest the more prominent articles, as well as the concluding 
summary of the events of the quarter: but we cannot help observing, that 
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in the former, some distinguished practitioners are rather inconsiderate): 
commented on. The Digest of Cases, and Abstract of the Acts, if care- 
fully attended to, may prove very useful, but we think the arrangement 
might be improved. Of the four divisions of the Digest,—Common Law, 
Real Property, Equity, and Bankruptcy, the second and last might surely 
be dispensed with ; and the contents be placed under the first and third, 
if not under one alphabetical head, like other similar works. This would 
remedy a repetition, which has occurred in the present number, of four or 
five cases being mentioned under the Real Property and Equity heads, 
and which was almost unavoidable, according to the present arrangement. : 
The logical doctrine of division ought not to be too strictly adhered to, in 
matters of this kind. On the whole, the work is well designed, and likely 
to prove useful, particularly to that part of the profession who have not 
time or opportunity to consult more voluminous publications. 


eee win = — 








Art. XVIII.—Fiirsten und Volker von Siideuropa im 16 und 17 Jahr- 


hundert. Vornehm lich aus ungedruckten Gesandtschaftsberichten. 
Von Leopold Ranke. Erster Band. Hamburg. Perthes. 1827, 


The Princes and People of Southern Europe, in the 16th and \7th 


Centuries. Principally from unpublished Reports of Ambassadors. 
By Leopold Ranke. Vol.i. 1827. 


Witsout pretending to claim for the present generation that decided supe- 
riority which so many imagine they can discover, it cannot be denied that 
the course now adopted by historians is much more likely to lead them toa 
knowledge of the truth, than when in former times, contenting themselves 
‘with a few generally asserted facts that passed like heirlooms from one 
writer to another, men strove to erect a superstructure according to their 
own views and imagination. Not that there is in our present historians 
any lack of conjecture, but being fettered by a greater number of those 
stubborn things, facts, brought to light by the persevering labours of pro- 
fessors and librarians, the reader has a firmer hold upon his author, The 
work has been principally compiled from reports which the ambassadors 
sent to their Sovereigns, or made after their return home, of the countries 
In which they had resided. Collections cf these reports, of which Car- 
dinal Vitelli’s may be considered the original, exist in several cities of 
Europe ;—the Royal Library at Berlin alone, contains forty-six volumes, 
mostly by Venetian ambassadors, under the title ‘* Informazione Politiche.” 
The author of this volume was assisted by some of the librarians of the 
great libraries in Germany, but the deficiencies that exist respecting many 
of the subjects of his work, make us regret that he did not at least consult 
the MS. Reports in the Paris collection. He has at present confined 
himself to the consideration of the Turkish and Spanish monarchies. 
Having so recently reviewed M. Von Hammer's work, we shall confine 
ourselves to a short account of the manner in which the other part of the 
subject is treated. Much light is thrown upon the Spanish state and con- 
stitution, the policy. of the kings, the opposition which their decrees found 
in the different states, and many parts of the Spanish history, which are 
connected with the beginning of the thirty years’ war, are ably discussed. 
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Descending from the general. principles of the constitution, to the parti- 
cular provinces, we: have much that is new and interesting.on the Gran- 
dees, the Cortes, the Clergy, the Inquisition, &c., in Castile, Arragon, the 
Sicilies, Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands, In the fourth chapter, 
which treats of the Revenues: and Finances under Charles V, and the 
two Philips, the revenues derived from the American mines, which are 
usually rated much too high, are considered. The causes of. the decay of 
the Spanish kingdom, are to be found in the total disregard on the part 
of the government, of every thing that constitutes the welfare of a people, 
the sale of offices, the indolence of the people, the neglect of the laws relat- 
ing to trade, and the overwhelming number of the monastic clergy. 





Art. XIX. —Dissertazione intorno alle fabbriche di velluti di Ala. 
8vo. Rovereto. 1827. : 


Tuts is a short but interesting account of the history of the silk manu- 
factures in Italy, and especially of the velvet manufactures of Ala, in the 
Italian Tyrol. It was under pA iva that silk worms were first intro- 
duced into Greece, by two Persian monks, Six centuries after, Roger, 
the Norman King of Sicily, established silk manufactures at Palermo; 
and in the sixteenth century,the rearing of silk worms became a branch of 
Italian industry. ‘The silk and woollen manufactures contributed greatly 
to the prosperity of the Italian states in the middle ages, and especially 
of Florence. With regard to the velvet of Ala, the manufacture was 
first introduced by two Genoese refugees, in 1640, The Rector of the 
place encouraged the new works. The frames amounted in the course of 
the last century to three hundred, which gave yearly three thousand six 
hundred pieces of velvet, of twenty-five yards each in length, worth two 
hundred and seventy thousand florins. When Joseph II., in order to 
favour his German manufactures, enacted prohibitory laws, Ala felt all 
the horrors of distress acting upon an accumulated population, which, 
when the Emperor himself witnessed in passing through ‘Ala, 1783, he 
wisely revoked the restrictions. Tyrol was given by Napoleon to Bavaria, 
and the Italian states were closed against its manufactures, but by the 
peace of Paris, it being again united to the Austrian monarchy, the 
market of all the Austrian states is now open again to the industrious in- 
habitants of Ala. We see an assertion in this narrative, that silk worms 
cannot be reared farther north than the 46th degree of latitude, and the 
authority of Locatelli is ape from his ‘‘ Observations on the scheme 
of rearing silk worms in England.” 





Aut. XX.—Herr Von Schnidt Phiseldeck un die offentliche. Meinung 
{Herr von Schmidt Phiseldeck and public opinion]. 


In a late number of this Journal, (vol. vii., p. 230), we presented our 
readers with an account of a work which was written by Count Munster, 
for the paepee of vindicating his Majesty from certain accusations that 
were brought against him by the reigning Duke of Brunswick. The 
charges which appeared to us, by the way, to have been triumphantly 
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refuted, were founded on certain measures which his Majesty, as the 
guardian of the Duke and his brother, adopted with a view to their proper 
education. Count Munster’s pnblication, which appeared only we 
believe in Germany, has since given mse to various pamphlets on both 
sides of the question, the title of one of which stands at the head of this 
article. It may be remembered that the author of this pamphlet, Mr. 
Schmidt, was one of the ministers to whom his majesty confided the care 
of the Duke’s territories during his minority, and that when that minorit 
expired, Mr. Schmidt was requested to remain with the Duke as long 
as he could serve under him, with a promise of an appointment in 
Hanover, in case he should find his situation in the Brunswick states, 
unsatisfactory. The case provided for soon occurred. The Duke, upon 
his accession to the government of his states, did many things for the pur- 
pose of annoying Mr. Schmidt, and particularly charged him with some 
defalcations in his accounts. That respectable minister immediately 
claimed the protection of his majesty, and went. to Hanover, where the 
promised appointment was given him. The Duke thereupon gazetted 
him as a fugitive. Several writers also, willing no doubt to flatter the 
Duke, and to fatten on his credulity, have drawn up learned argu- 
ments in order to prove that Mr. Schmidt was guilty of high treason, in 
quitting Brunswick, and betaking himself to another country. In answer 
to these and other accusations, Mr. Schmidt has published this pamphlet, 
written in a tone of moderation, which forms a favourable contrast 
with the doctrines published by the Duke, or by his foolish flatterers, with 
his authority. The ex-minister relates all the troubles which he experi- 
enced, the dangers which he suffered, and shows that nothing short of dire 
necessity compelled him to seek an asylum elsewhere, from the persecu- 
tions of his former pupil. He defends his administration, and accounts, 
and fully and successfully replies to the libels that have been circulated 
against him. This Duke of Brunswick appears to have in him much of 
the spirit of his late royal aunt. Obstinacy, wrong-headednes, and vin- 
dictiveness, seem to run in his blood, and to promise him any thing but a 
reign of peace, contemptible though the circle of his dominions may be. 








LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Foreign and Domestic. 


NrBsr, the Roman antiquary, has published a description of Hadrian’s 
celebrated villa, near Tivoli, with a plan of the same, in which are de- 
scribed the various buildings, gardens and places of entertainment it con- 
tained. 


The second volume of the History of Mantua, from the earliest times to 
our days, by the late Camillo Volta, Professor in the Lyceum of that 
city, has just appeared. 


A Collection of the Laws, Edicts, and Decisions of the Courts of Pied- 
mont, under the old Monarchy, previous to the French invasion, is now 
publishing at Turin. This work throws considerable light on the 
nature and spirit of the old institutions ; a light most valuable to the 
historian, the philosopher, and.the legislator. 
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' The great work on Anatomy; of the late Mascagni, proceeds in its. 
publication at Florence. The 5th number has just appeared. The work 
will not be completed before the year 1831. | | 


The fourteenth and last volume of Suhm’s History of Denmark, from 
the earliest period down to the accession of the House of Oldenburgh 
to the throne, has been lately published at Copenhagen. Notwithstand- 
ing the works of Saxo Grammaticus, Svend Aagasen, and others, Den- 
mark had not till now a complete history of its early times. Suhm un- 
dertook the task—he published seven volumes in his life time, and his 
friends have edited, from his MSS., seven more after his death. 


Professor Bernouilli, of Basle, continues his publication in numbers, of 
the ‘‘ Swiss Archives of Statistics on National Economy.” We find 
that in Switzerland the number of persons detained in prison amounts to 
89 upon every 10,000 inhabitants, and that the number of small gaols in 
each canton, forms an item of heavy expenditure to the country ; that pri- 
soners’ labour produces hardly any thing, and Mr. Bernouilli recommends 
the establishment of large prisons, one of each for several cantons toge-' 
ther, as a means of economy. We have also some important remarks 
on the distress of the manufacturers in Alsace, and especially at Mul- 
house. It appears that they could not rival foreigners, and especially 
the English; that the first materials, machinery, and hard labour, are 
dearer than in England; that they do not understand the principle of 
the division of labour; and that, in short, they worked much more than 
they could sell to pay themselves. 


Literary Journals are multiplying in Italy; we have seen some num- 
bers of the Giornale Ligustico, a Genoa periodical, which began last 
year. One of the benefits that will result from these productions, imper- 
fect as they must be at first, is, that they will open means of communi- 
cation between the literati of the various cities of the Italian Peninsula, 
Men of letters there are in each, but they are little known beyond their 
narrow municipal sphere, there being in Italy no universal capital, no 
great focus of general learning. Among other'things in the Ligurian 
Journal, we have a review of Navarrete’s work on Columbus’ discoveries, 
in which the Genoese justly feel a sense of national pride. We see with 
pleasure that Navarrete’s work is translated into Italian, They have also 
published at Genoa, a Literary History of Liguria, by Mr. Spotorno, and 
a collection of portraits, accompanied by short biographies of the natives 
of that part of Italy, who have distinguished themselves either in the poli- 
tical or in the literary annals of their country. 


The Vaterlandisches Museum, of Buhemia, has given in its recent 
numbers some excellent statistical accounts respecting that country. 
From these it appears, that since the seven years’ war, the population, 
which amounts to 3,732,061, has increased about 200,000, and since the 
time of Joseph II. about 788,000. The products too have kept pace with 
this increase, and even afford some exports, whereas for™erly it was in 
some measure dependent on Foreign countries. Since Josep» the Second, 
41 new towns, 662 villages, and 158,908. houses have been efected. The 
clergy are to the mass of inhabitants, as 1 to 1011; in the capital, how- 
ever, as | to 200—the nobles 1 to 264—persons in city Offices, &c. 1 to 
438—artists 1 to 60—peasants 1 to 253—Jews 1 to 65. | In the country, 
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the illegitimate births are to the legitimate as 1 to 8:4, but in Prague, as 
1 to 3. The deaths in Prague, as 1 to 244, in the country | to 40, and 
among the Jews 1 to 92. There are 35 deaths yearly by murder, 21 by 


hydrophobia, and 82 by suicide. Prague has 6000, and Vienna 40,747 
more female inhabitants than male. 


The Commissioners for inquiring into the expediency and manner of 
publishing the inedited documents, in the different libraries of the Nether- 
lands, of importance to the history of the country, have, under the pre- 
sidency of the Minister of the interior, announced their intention of pub- 
lishing a Collection of Chronicles, under the title, Scriptores rerum 
Belgicarum. It is expected to extend to about 30 volumes. 


A festival has been recently held at Frankfort on the the Mayne, in 
honour of the celebrated natural historian Sommering, His friends have 
subscribed to found a Prize, called the ‘‘ Sommering Prize,” to be be- 


stowed from time to time, on the authors of meritorious works, in medicine 
or natural science. 


Dr. Meyer, Librarian at Trugen, in the canton of Appenzel, is about to 
era an account of the writers of that country, who are still living, or 


ave died since 1801, under the title, “‘ Gelehrte Schweitz,” or learned 
Switzerland. 


Dr. Brunner, of Bern, has recently published his rambles in Liguria, 
Elba, Sicily and Malta. They were undertaken in the summer of 1826, 
principally with a view to examine the botanical products of the different 
districts, but the work contains many observations and descriptions, that 
are likewise interesting to the general reader. 


Don Marriano Torrente, has published at Madrid, the first volume of 
his Geografia Universal, Fisica, Politica y Historica. 


Bouterweck’s History of Spanish Poetry and Eloquence, has been 
translated into Spanish, and published at Madrid; but with so many 
notes and additions, as to have enlarged the work to three volumes. 


A public subscription has been opened, to erect a monumental statue of 


Lord Byron. The names of some of our first living poets, and other 
literary characters, are on the list of the committee. 


Some German journals predict the approach of a comet, which will de- 
stroy our world in 1832. A like catastrophe, it may be remembered, was 
threatened in a communication to the French academy of sciences, in 
May, 1773, by M. Delalande, when people died of fear, women miscar- 
ried, and the clergy sold places in Paradise, at a large profit. 


Under the title of, the Manuel of the Amateur of Oysters, a treatise 
has just been published at Paris, in which oysters are considered, in eve 
point of view, literary, medicinal, and gastronomic. They are subdivided 
mto forty-six kinds; and the kind which is deemed the most delicate, 
frequently goes by the name of “ the English oyster.” 


A Universal Prayer, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, author of “The 
Omnipresence of the Deity, &c.” is announced. 


i, 
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_ Mr. Martin, the late M. P. is; we hear with anticipations of delight, 
writing an account of his life and times. 


An octavo edition of Mr. Waterton’s Wanderings in America, is 
announced. 


That indefatigable writer, M. Niebuhr, (the author of the celebrated 
Roman History), has undertaken the superintendence of the republica- 


tion of the Byzantine Historians. Agathias has already appeared, and 
will soon be followed by Cantacuzenus. 


A new map of France, on a large scale, is at present executing under 
the direction of the Royal Corps of French Geographical Engineers. 


A jubilee, in honour of Albert Diirer, the greatest artist of whom, in 
the fifteenth century, Germany could boast, was held on the 6th of April, 
last, (the anniversary of his death), at Nuremburg. A statue in bronze, 
to the expense of which,;-that enlightened friend of artists and the fine 


arts, the King of Bavaria, has contributed 3,000 florins, is also about 
to be erected to his memory. 


A work is announced, under the title of Journal of a Voyage to Peru, 


Journey across the Pampas, and a Passage across the Cordillera of the 
Andes, by Lieutenant Brand, R. N., who performed the journey on foot, 
in the snow, during the severe winter of 1827. 


Sixteen new pieces were introduced at Paris, in the month of May, viz., 
two comedies, one drama, two me!o-dramas, and eleven vaudevilles. The 
drama, one of the melo-dramas, and two vaudevilles, were successful ; the 
rest were either damned, or treated with neglect. 


An expedition is about to be sent by America, on an exploratory voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean and the South Seas, 


“ A work on the French Pyrenees, by the Chevalier Arbanére, will 
shortly make its appearance, in two volumes, 8vo. It will contain a com- 
plete description of that very interesting chain of mountains, and of its 
principal valleys, from, the Mediterranean to the Atlantic; with observa- 
tions on the character, manners, and customs of the Biscayans, on the 


properties of the several springs, and a sketch of the different classes of 
visitors to the bathing establishments of the country. 


A History of Portugal, from the origin of the Lusitanians to the 
regency of Don Miguel, is announced for publication, in ten volumes 
8vo., by the Marquis de Fortia d’Urban, and M. Mielle. It will include 


a reprint, with corrections and alterations, of La Clede’s History, which 
has been long out of print. 


M. Thiers, having completed his History of the French Revolution, 


(ten volumes octavo), is now engaged in writing the ‘‘ History of the 
Empire.” 


A History of the Order of the Knights Templars, chiefly ‘ftom 
hitherto unemployed sources, by W. J. Wilcke, in two vols. 8vo, is one 
of the most important historical works that have Jately appeared. 
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.’ The monument intended to’ have been raised at Rome, to the memory of 
Tasso, has been abandoned, it appears, from want of funds. 


The first number of a-selection of inedited Monuments of Pompeii, has 
just made its appearance, under the editorship of Messrs. Raoul-Rochette 
and Bouchet. 


M. Quizot is ‘considerably advanced with the third volume of his 
‘‘ Histoire de la Revolution d’ Angleterre.” 


A collection of the select works of the Greek and Latin Fathers, in the 
orizinal, under the editorship of M. Caillau, assisted by thirty learned 
ecclesiastics, is about to be commenced:at Paris. It will.be. published in 
livraisons of two volumes, one of which will appear every two months ; and 
is estimated to form about thirty volumes. 


M. Jules Renouard, of Paris, -is about to--publish a complete and 
elezant edition, in one volume 8vo, of the ‘“* Works of: Schiller,” in 
German, with a prefatory Essay on his life and writings, and including his 
unpublished correspondence. 


Grillparzer’s new tragedy, entitled, The Faithful Servant, (‘* Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn,”’) has been brought out at-Vienna, with great 
effect, and possesses much dramatic capability, in which respect it is con- 
sidered much superior to his already successful ‘‘ King Ottokar.” 


An interesting work has just been published at Nuremberg, under the 
title of ‘* Relics of Albert Diirer.” 


The most northern library in the world is that.at Reikiarik, the capital 
of Iceland: it contains about 3,600 volumes. That of the Farroe islands 


has been recently considerably augmented. Another is establishing at 
Eskefiorden, in the North of Iceland. 


The fourth volume of Benjamin Constant’s work, ‘‘ De la Religion,” 
is expected to appear next month. 


. A History of the Parliament of Paris, is shortly expected, from the 
eloquent pen of M. de Barante. 


~~ a 
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